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GRAY 


MOTORS 


*‘Mlade in the largest and mostf up-to- 
date plant in the world, devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture 
of two-cycle marine motors.” 


Write and let us tell you what this means to 


Let us tell you HOW these motors are built. 
Why we can afford to sell them at this low 
price 

WHY we can make immediate delivery. 


Why there are more Gray Motors sold in 
the United States than any other make. 


We build nothing but Gray Motors. 


We concentrate all our ability, capital and 
energy on this one product. Let us tell you 
what this means to you. 

Immediate delivery—means positive delivery. 


You don’t have to wait when you order a Gray Motor. 
We ship the same day we receive the order. 


Write today for beautiful colored Catalog 


with colored print of the Grayling, 
fastest cruising motor boat in the world 


of its length and beam. 








Made In The Largest And Most 


Up To Date Plant In The World 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF TWO CYCLE MARINE MOTORS 


Gray Motor Boats 


Fast Family Runabout bests 13 *, 
Very fast, safe and comfortable 


Engine entirely out of sight—controls on bulk- 
head, 12 to 14 miles per hour. Big carriers on account 
of wide beam. High freeboard, mahogany finish. 
Exhaust under water, up-to-date, ‘‘nifty” and modern 
in every detail. Write to-day, only a limited number 
available. 
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1,2.and 3 Cylinders $ 00 unto 

3 to 30 Horsepower 60 

Exclusive Features 
of Gray Motors 


PUMP FORCE FEED 
LUBRICATORS 


Commutator and Carbu- 
retor control on cylinders. 

Brass covered heat and 
waterproof spark coil loca- 
ted on cylinders. Same coil 
can be located any place desired. 
OTHER GRAY FEATURES- Starts without cranking 

Long, High Grade, Interchangeable Bearings. All Bearings of High Grade Bearing Metal. 
Cylinder, Piston, Rings, Piston Pins, GROUND. Ball Thrust Bearings. Oil Ring on Cranks. 
Counterbalanced Cranks. Elevated Gear Driven Commutator. Commutator Gears Enclosed. 


Bronze Gear Driven Pump. Schebler or Krice Carburetor. Bronze Bushed Pistons. 
No other Motor, high price or low price, includes all these features. 


57 L ib ® ® Weuonene o- gates yoy wed moors 
Motor Co., <2: Detroit, Mich. sie Seas." sic 
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Our Advertisements Expirations and Renewals 
We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against If you find a blue pencil cross in the space 
loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any | below, your subscription expires with this (June) 


advertisement appearing in this issue provided that | issue; if a red pencil cross, it expires with the 
mention of Success MaGazine is made when | next (Fuly) issue. 





ordering. This guaranty does not cover fluctua- Subscriptions to begin 
tions of market values, or ordinary ‘‘trade talk,”’ with this issue should be 
nor does it involve the settling of minor claims or | received by June 15; to 


disputes between advertiser and reader. Claims for begin with July, should be 
received by July 15. Sub- 


losses must be made within sixty days of the ap- ye F 
scription prices: one year, 


pearance of the advertisement complained of. The $1; two years, $1.50; Life 
honest bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after Subscription (restricted to persons who are permanent 
the printing of an advertisement by us only entitles | residents of the U. S.), $12; yearly subscription in 
the reader to our best services in endeavoring to Canada, $1.50; foreign countries, $2 ayear. All 
secure the return of his money. invariably in advance, postage prepaid. 
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E strict accuracy of the new “I-T” 
has never before been equalled i in a 
watch short of several times “I-T"’s price. 
To make watches economically, large 
quantities of one kind must be produced. 
Our new factory at Trenten i is devoted en- 
tirely to making the “|-T” in just one per- 
fected model. Others make many grades, 
styles and sizes, each in comparatively small 
quantities and at proportionately high expense. 


Ingersol-Ttenton 


The creator of a 
higher standard 

in 7-jewel 
Watches 









c The “I-T ” is a bridge- 
model, the finest type of watch construc- 
tion. It is the only 7-jewel watch of this class. 
Only responsible jewelers can sell the “I-T.” 
They buy direct from the factory, saving you the usual 
wholesaler’s profit. Compare it side by side with 
the other watches at your jeweler’s. Sent prepaid 
by us on receipt of price, if not locally obtainable. 
Cne grade § in solid ¢ in 10-year $ in 20-year 
patna ol $5 ii = $7 sold titled 9 = Hed 
A printed guarantee with each. Look for the + 
be trademark on dial. The unusual 
, “1-T” Booklet full of watch in- 
formation, free on request. 
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Watches 


The Dollar Watch is the original example of the power of 
specialized factory methods. Making millions of watches of one 
grade has produced so reliable a timepiece that, today, over half 
the people in this country who buy watches, buy Ingersoll 
Watches, finding them adequate to their needs. 

Four styles of Ingersoll Watches are now manufactured, the 
total output exceeding 12,000 watches per day—by several 
times the largest in the world. Pull ly guaranteed. 


The Dollar Watch. 
The Ingersoll Eclipse, in so‘id nickel case, $1.50. 
The Ingersoll Junior, the new small, thin model, $2.00, 
The Ingersoll Midget, ladies’ size, $2.00. 
60 000 Dealers, covering every gevantin, sell leousdl 


eke 4 snd whe for thd oye phe want 
Ingersoll reliability. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
30 Frankel Building, New York 
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comfortable kitchen. 





SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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The Oil Stove with a CABINET TOP 


Do your summer cooking on a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove and have a 
Its principle of concentrated heat at the burners prevents the kitchen from over- 
heating, so that the work can be done in comfort never before experienced. 

The “ New Perfection” is the oil stove of new principle and design. It is built like a modern 
steel range, being the on/y oil stove made with a CABINET TOP, including two drop shelves on 
which the coffee pot and teapot may be placed after removing from burner. Shelves fold back when 
not in use. Also two nickeled towel racks. The commodious top shelf of the cabinet provides a 
means for warming plates and keeping food warm after it is cooked. All this makes the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


a stove of unusual convenience. It does anything and everything any other stovewill do, regardless of fuel. 
Whether for heating the wash boiler or cooking a large meal, the “‘New Perfection” is without 
Ready at moment of lighting. Can be turned “high,” “medium,” “low” or “out” as required 
—another decided advantage over the coal or wood stove. Makes no dust or dirt. 


Makes the kitchen no longer a room to dread. 
Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet Top. If not at 


your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


The aA O LAMP is everybody’s lamp. Its beauty, 
safety, economy and brilliancy are 
not surpassed by any known system of artificial 


lighting. Because of its substantial construction and 


great simplicity it is especially adapted to all purposes of home illumination. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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BRISK.BREEZY SUMMER READI 


iO MATTER how great the energy, thought, 


care, and—yes, money expended on a single 
number of the Magazine, the time comes around 
when that number must stand on its own feet, 
must face the world and make its own friends. 

So it is with this June number. We can 
not resist thinking it the best we have so far 
issued. But it is now out of our hands; we 
can do nothing more about it. 

Except this. Before you settle down to read “ The Cheese, 
the Gander, and the Fox,” or “ Pippin and the Goshen Lady,” 
or ‘The Changing South,” or “The Fate of Old Ministers” 
(which by the way, is not breezy; it is heartrending), or ‘‘ The 
Rich Student and the Tutoring Trust,’ or Dr. Marden’s address 
“*To the Graduate,” or “‘ Elizabeth and Her American Garden,” 
let us ask you to turn the pages slowly one by one. 

Begin with Fanny Cory’s charming cover, glowing with 
blossoms, butterflies, and babies; glance over the various head- 
ings and illustrations; let your eyes dwell on a crisp paragraph 
or two in “The World in a Nutshell’; dip into “ Point and 
Pleasantry,”’ and “‘ Mrs. Curtis’s Home Corner.” 

Do this, and you will see what we are getting at. 
Success MAGAzINE has been called the Magazine of Purpose 
and Progress. But it is very much more than that—it is the 
magazine of briskness, brightness, and readability. 

But if June is good, July will be better. From the jolly 
small boy cover by B. Cory Kilvert to the last page it will be 
packed with good things. Jeannette Marks (who wrote that 
charming little story of married life, ‘How Does Your Garden 
Grow ?’’) leads off the fiction with, ‘“‘ By Minerva the Enchant- 
ing.” “The Transit of Venus”’ is a characteristic Joe Lincoln 
story. A love story cast in an unusual form is ‘‘ The Autobi- 
ography of a Stolen Kiss,” by Vale Downie. Richard Wash- 
burn Child’s ‘‘ Unregenerate ” is the tale of a little girl’s original 
theology. ‘The Sky Man” grows both cooler and more 
thrilling as the heat of the summer closes in upon us. 

Woods Hutchinson, who writes brilliantly and paradox- 
ically on health topics, turns his attention to “The Sweet 
Tooth, and Why It Is So Keen.”” Robert Haven Schauffler, 
who has been traveling through the Middle and Northwestern 
farming regions, looking around, presents the second of his 
articles on the changing conditions of country life. ‘Shirt 
Sleeves at Foreign Courts,” by Henry M. Hyde, is a humorous 
bit of comment (with a backbone of healthy common sense) on 
our diplomats, those gentlemen “who lie abroad for the good 
of their country.” 

One article in the July number which is big and vigorous, 
rather than breezy, is Franklin Clarkin’s “Cities that Pay 
Dividends.” Mr. Clarkin, who was until recently secretary of 
the City Club of New York, has discovered that about fifteen 
hundred European cities actually pay an annual dividend to every 
qualified voter instead of levying taxes. His article is the most 
powerful arraignment of the almost hopeless waste of American 
municipal governmental systems that has ever appeared. He 
does not here concern himself with the graft and crime which 
exact such a fearful toll from every American city of any size. 
He deals only with what might be called “official” waste. 
Every thoughtful citizen should read this article. 

Here are two letters which we have set apart, for their 
enthusiasm and outspoken good feeling, from the many kind 
expressions of interests which have come to us. The first is 
from Ben B. Lindsey, “the kid’s judge,” of Denver. 





Dear Editor:—I am just delighted with the splendid fight 
Success MAGAZINE has made against Cannonism. It is bound 
to do good. This fight against the “interests” controlling the 


political parties through such men as Cannon, in order to 
exploit the people and use the powers of government to 
entrench privilege, can not be won in a day ora year. It is 
amazing that Success MaGazinE accomplished as much as it 
did. The fight can have only one ending and that is a triumph 
for the right. 

Magazines like Success MAGazineE really represent the 
people. Ridiculing editorials, like that of the New York Sun, 
about government by magazines show that the blows for right- 
eousness have hit and hit hard. | believe the struggle for 
democracy (with a little d, of course) in this country would be 
well-nigh hopeless without the help of the magazines, and Suc- 
cess MAGAZINE is entitled to the generous approval of every 
man who loves his country and hopes for the triumph of repre- 
sentative government, for its fearless stand. 

I enclose my check for twenty-three dollars—twelve 
dollars for life membership subscription to Success MAGAZINE, 
and eleven dollars for ten copies of Dr. Marden’s book, ‘‘ Peace, 
Power, and Plenty.” I wish it were in the hands of every 
youth especially, and | am doing a little to help put it there. 
Dr. Marden’s articles alone make Success MAGAZINE one of the 
most valuable and helpful publications in this country, and | 
have often acknowledged my debt to him. Sincerely, 

Ben B. Linpsey, Judge, 
Denver, Colorado. 


The other letter is from a woman reader—and what a fine, 
hearty, human communication it.is! It did us so much good 
that we can’t resist making it public. 


Dear Success MaGazineE:—I am enclosing one dollar (one 
hun-dred cents) for a year’s subscription to your magazine. 
Please begin with the January number this year. I feel that I 
must tell you that | never meant to subscribe. I have been 
reading you for about a year by grace of my dentist, who gives 
you to me when he has glanced you over. Will you believe me 
when I say he has not read the series of articles by Charles 
Edward Russell ? [She refers to “‘ The Break-up of the Parties.”’] 
I told him to-day that he and his kind were to blame for the 
present conditions of the country, and made him promise to 
read those illuminating articles if | would loan them to him— 
—they’re mine now! Say! have they got to perish unseen of 
a large proportion of our inhabitants? It will be a crime if 
they do. Why, man! they might help prevent the bloodshed 
that is due when the people really understand what has been 
done to them. 

But I started to tell you why I am subscribing when I 
“never went to,”’ because I did n’t have to in order to read you, 
and one bas to draw the line somewhere, with all the necessaries 
of life booming, the children growing up, and salary standing 
still. Listen! This April number was so good | just had to 
have you for my very own (besides, | shall beg the dentist’s 
just the same fur some other poor soul) even if the grocery 
bill waits. 

“The World in a Nutshell” made me laugh with pure 
joy until I was sick, and if any one had seen me they would 
have thought I was crazy—perhaps you think so now, but | 
don’t care. The way the magazines are. ‘‘coming to the 
rescue”’ would make an infidel praise God. I am a staid 
matron of forty-three, with five living children, a minister’s 
wife and a One time newspaper woman (I have done everything 
in a newspaper office from sweeping out to editorial work), and 
above all else, a human being, praise Heaven! What is said 
on page 251 about the importance of educating the public is 
the living truth. 1| can help a little and | am doing all | can. 

I need your magazine in my business. That’s all. 

M. H. S., Richmond, Virginia. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


UW TO THE GRADUATE Wiad 


—BYy ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Never before was the opportunity of the educated man so great as to- 

day. Never before was there such a demand for the trained man, 
the man who can do a thing superbly well. At the door of every voca- 
tion is a sign out, ““Wanted—a man.” No matter how many millions 
are out of employment, the whole world is hunting for a man who can 
do things; a trained thinker who can do whatever he undertakes a little 
better than it has ever before been done. Everywhere it is the educated 


man, the man whose natural ability has been enlarged, enhanced one 
hundredfold by superior training, that is wanted. 

On all sides we see men with small minds, but who are well educated, 
pushing ahead of those who have greater capabilities, but who are only 


half educated. A one-talent man, superbly trained, often gets the place 


when a man with many untrained or half-trained talents loses it. 
Never was ignorance placed at such a disadvantage as to-day. 

While the opportunities awaiting the educated man, the college 
graduate, on his entrance into practical life were never before so great 
and so numerous as to-day, so also the dangers and temptations which 


beset him were never before so great, so numerous, so insidious. 

(here is nothing else, perhaps, which the graduate needs to be 
cautioned against more than the money madness which has seized the 
American people, for nothing else is more fatal to the development of the 
higher, finer instincts and nobler desires. 

Wealth with us multiplies a man’s power so tremendously that 
everything gravitates toward it. A man’s genius, art, what he stands 
for, is measured largely by how many dollars it will bring. ‘ How much 
can | get for my picture?” ‘‘How much royalty for my book?” 
“How much can | get out of my specialty, my 
profession, my business?” ‘“ How can I make 
the most money?” or ‘“‘ How can I get rich?” 
is the great interrogation of the century. How 
will the graduate answer it? 

lhe dollar stands out so strongly in all 
the undertakings of life that the ideal is often 
lowered or lost, the artistic suffers, the soul’s 
wings are weighted down with gold. The com- 
mercial spirit tends to drag everything down 
to its dead, sordid level. It is the subtle 
menace which threatens to poison the graduate’s ambition. Whichever 
way you turn, the dollar-mark will swing into your vision. The money-god, 
which nearly everybody worships in some form or other, will tempt you 
on every hand 

Never before was such pressure brought to bear on the graduate to 
sell his brains, to coin his ability into dollars, to prostitute his education, 
lhe commercial prizes held up to him. are so dazzling, so 
astounding, that it takes a strong, vigorous character to resist their temp- 
tation, even when the call in one to do something which bears little rela- 
tion to money-making speaks very loudly. 

[he song of the money-siren to-day is so persistent, so entrancing, 
so overwhelming that it often drowns the still small voice which bids 
one follow the call that runs in his blood, that is indicated in the very 
structure of his brain. 

fens of thousands of young people just out of school and college 
are now standing tiptoe on the threshold of active life, with high ideals 
and glorious visions, full of hope and big with promise, but many of 
them will very quickly catch the money contagion; the fatal germ will 
spread through their whole natures, inoculating their ambition with its 
vicious virus, and, after a few years, their fair college vision will fade, 
their yearnings for something higher will gradually die and be replaced 
by material, sordid, selfish ideals. 

[he most unfortunate day in a youth’s career is that one on which 
his ideals begin to grow dim and his high standards begin to drop; that 
day on which is born in him the selfish, money-making germ, which so 
often warps and wrenches the whole nature out of its legitimate orbit. 

You will need to be constantly on your guard to resist the attack 
of this germ. After you graduate and go out into the world, powerful 
influences will be operative in your life, tending to deteriorate your 
standards, lower your ideals, and encoarsen you generally. 

When you plunge into the swim of things, you will be constantly 
thrown into contact with those of lower ideals, who are actuated only by 
sordid, selfish aims. Then dies the man, the woman in you, unless you 
are made of superior stuff. 

What a contrast that high and noble thing which the college diploma 
stands for presents to that which many owners of the diploma stand 
for a quarter of a century later! It is often difficult to recognize any 
relationship between the two. 

American-Indian graduates, who are so transformed by the inspiring, 
uplifting influences of the schools and colleges which are educating them 
that they are scarcely recognizable by their own tribes when they return 
home, very quickly begin to change under the deteriorating influences oper- 
ating upon them when they leave college. They soon begin to shed their 


as to-day 


LL education which does not elevate, refine, 

and ennoble its recipient is a curse instead 

of a blessing. A liberal education only renders 

a rascal more dishonest, more dangerous. 

cated rascality is infinitely more of a menace to 
society than ignorant rascality. 


polish, their fine manners, their improved language, and general culture; 
the Indian blanket replaces their modern dress, and they gradually drift 
back into their former barbarism. They become Indians again. 

The influences that will surround you when you leave college will be 
as potent to drag you down as those that cause the young Indian to 
revert to barbarism. The shock you will receive in dropping from the 
atmosphere of high ideals and beautiful promise in which you have lived 
for four years to that of a very practical, cold, sordid materiality will be 
a severe test to your character, your manhood. 

But the graduate whose training, whose education counts for any- 
thing ought to be able to resist the shock, to withstand all temptations. 

The college man ought to be able to do something better, some- 
thing higher than merely to put money in his purse. Money-making 
can not compare with man-making. There is something infinitely better 
than a millionaire of money, and that is a millionaire of brains, of 
culture, of helpfulness to one’s fellows, a millionaire of character—a 
gentleman. 

Whatever degrees you carry from school or college, whatever dis- 
tinction you may acquire in your career, no title will ever mean quite so 
much, will ever be quite so noble, as that of gentleman. 

‘A keen and sure sense of honor,” says President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, ‘‘is the finest result of college life.” The graduate 
who has not acquired this keen and sure sense of honor, this thing 
that stamps the gentleman, misses the best thing that a college educa- 
tion can impart. 

Great advantages bring great responsibilities. You can not divorce 
them. A liberal education greatly increases a 
man’s obligations. There is coupled with it a 
responsibility which you can not shirk without 
paying the penalty in a shriveled soul, a 
stunted mentality, a warped conscience, and a 
narrowed field of usefulness. It is more of a dis- 
grace for a college graduate to grovel, to stoop 
to mean, low practises, than for a man who 
has not had a liberal education. The educated 
man has gotten a glimpse of power, of grander 
things, and he is expected to look up, not 
down, to aspire, not to grovel. 

We can not help feeling that it is worse for a man to go wrong 
who has had all the benefits of a liberal education, thanit is for one who 
has not had glimpses of higher things, who has not had similar advantages, 
because where much is given, much is expected. The world has a right 
to expect that wherever there is an educated man people should be able 
to say of him as Lincoln said of Walt Whitman, “ There goes a man.” 

We have a right to expect that the college graduate will be a man, 
areal man. It is a great thing to say of one—in fact there is nothing 
higher that can be said—that he is a real man. 

The world has a right to expect that the graduate, having once 
faced the light and felt its power, will not turn h‘s back on it; that he 
will not disgrace his alma mater which has given him his superior chance 
in life and opened wide for him the door of opportunity. It has a right 
to expect that a man who has learned how to use skilfully the tools of 
life, will be an artist and not an artisan; that he will not stop growing. 
Society has a right to look to the collegian to be a refining, uplifting 
force in his community, an inspiration to those who have not had his 
priceless chance; it is justified in expecting that he will raise the stand- 
ard of intelligence in his community; that he will illustrate in his per- 
sonality, his finer culture, the possible glory of life. It has a right to 
expect that he will not be a victim of the narrowing, cramping influence 
of avarice; that he will not be a slave of the dollar or stoop to a greedy, 
grasping career; that he will be free from the sordidness which often 
characterizes the rich ignoramus. 

If you have fine ability and have been given superior opportunities, 
it simply means that you have a great commission to do something out 
of the ordinary for your fellows; a special message for your race. 

If the torch of learning has been put in your hand, its significance 
is that you should light up the way for the less fortunate. 

If you have received a message which carries freedom for people 
enslaved by ignorance and bigotry, you have no right to suppress it. 
Your education means an increased obligation to live your life up to the 
level of your superior opportunity. Your duty is to deliver your message 
to the world with all the manliness, vigor, and character you possess. 

What shall we think of a man who has been endowed with godlike 
gifts, who has had the inestimable advantage of a liberal education, who 
has ability to ameliorate the hard conditions of his fellows, to help to 
emancipate them from ignorance and drudgery; what shall we think of 
this man, so divinely endowed, so superbly equipped, who, instead of 
using his education to lift his fellow men, uses it to demoralize, to drag 
them down; who employs his talents in the book he writes, in the picture 

[Continued on page 418] 
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CE there was a Gander who was fond of 
Cheese. In the place where the Gander 
was, there was a large piece of Cheese which 
belonged to the Gander. The only question 
was whether or not to eat the Cheese. 

“If I should trust myself to open 
my mouth and eat this Cheese,” said the 

Gander, “I might be making a mistake. How can I know 

that I ought to eat the Cheese? How can I be sure that 

it is wise to eat the Cheese?” 
With these considerations the Gander was much trov- 

bled, and stood looking longingly at the Cheese, until a 

Fox came up and inquired about the Gander’s trouble. 

“Trust yourself in a question so intimately concerning 
your welfare and future happiness!” exclaimed the Fox, 
when he had heard the Gander's trouble, “I should say not! 

What you need is a representative; somebody 

to look after your interests and to make wise 

decisions in all matters involving 
the consumption of Cheese. If 
you will kindly adopt this ring 


Whicn, oddly enough, is the same remark that occurs in a 
a speech delivered by a United States Senator—one 
Henry Cabot Lodge—in opposing the Massachusetts Public 
Opinion Bill, in Boston, September 15, 1907. 
“It is to secure ample opportunity for deliberation and 
reflection that representative government exists,” said the 
Senator on that occasion, ‘‘and it is inconceivably precious, 
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which I will put around your bill, and these iron clamps 
which I will slip upon your fegs, you will be perfectly safe. 
There will be no danger of your doing anything unwise for 
yourself,” 

At this proposal the Gander was delighted, and, with 
warm expressions of thanks, assisted in putting the clamps 
upon its legs and the ring around its bill. 

“This,” said the Fox, “will afford you ample oppor- 
tunity to wait for your second thoughts on anything you 
may think you want to do.” 

Whereupon the Fox sat down and proceeded 
to eat the Cheese. 

“I am sure,” said he, “that 
this will be for the wider interests 
of the whole community.” 


not only to the individual man whose rights are at stake, but 
also to the wider interests of the whole community.” 

For one hundred and twenty-two years the people of the 
United States have been in a position similar to that of the 
Gander. They have permitted a “representative’’ system of 
government to keep them from committing sins of indiscretion. 
And while certain wise and unresponsive “ representative ” agents 
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like the Senate have protected them from all the foolish things 
they thought they wanted, the Fox has been diligently eating 
up the cheese. 


Our “ Hasty and Ill-adoised’’ American Public 


One of the foolish things that the people thought they 
wanted was a popular and representative body in place of the 
They thought they would like to have a Senate 
elected by themselves. But their ‘“‘representatives’’ in the 
Senate knew that this was only a hasty and ill-advised impulse 
of the moment. Senators felt sure that the seeming demand 
for this reform did not represent the “‘ sober second thought ”’ 
of the people. So, as often as bills or resolutions looking to a 
Constitutional amendment of this sort, came before them, they 
have dropped them quietly into the waste-basket. Three times 
the House of Representatives has sent up such measures. 
Many times have petitions, bills, and resolutions been presented 
to the Senate itself to change this feature of the Constitution. 
Sut always the suggestion has been received with silence or an 
emphatic negative by the so-called “‘ Upper House ”’ of Congress. 

Once the question was debated in the Senate. Sixteen 
years ago the Hon. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, one of 
the Senate’s most honest as well as able members, brought to 
the defense of the Senate all the force of his great eloquence 
and learning. ‘ 

The suggestion that the Senate should be made more 
responsive to the people’s thought came to him as a shock. 
Such a change would, in his opinion, be little less than revolu- 
tion. In a series of resolutions accompanying his speech, 
Senator Hoar voiced his amazement and alarm: 

“Such a method of election,” he said, “‘ would essentially 
change the character of the Senate as conceived by the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution and the people who 
adopted it. 

“It implies . . . that the Senate has, during the last 
century, failed to meet the just expectations of the people, and 
that the State Legislatures have proved themselves unfit to be 
the depositories of the power of electing Senators. 


A Suggestion that Shocks the Fox 


“Tt will result in the overthrow of the whole scheme of 
the Senate, and, in the end, of the whole scheme of the 
National Constitution as designed and established by the 
framers of the Constitution.” 

In the same debate Senator William E. Chandler, of New 
Hampshire, characterized the proposed amendment as “the 
first change ever seriously proposed in the framework of our 
National Government.” 

Both Senators were doubtless right. The proposed change 
was just as radical as stated by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. And it was, as the New Hampshire Senator 
suggested, a proposal to “change the actual framework of our 
National Government.’ Indeed it was no less revolutionary 
in its purpose than it would have been if somebody had sug- 
gested to the Fox that the shackles be removed from the 
Gander and that the bird be permitted to eat its own cheese. 

No wonder the Fox was shocked. 

It has taken the Gander some time to come to its present 
mind on this subject. The idea that it could be trusted to 
eat its own cheese has been held up to the Gander always as 
a dangerous and insidious suggestion of socialism, anarchism, or 
some other “ism” equally to be dreaded. ‘‘This Public 
Opinion Bill,” said Senator Lodge, in the speech already 
quoted, ‘‘aims directly at the destruction of representative 
responsibility, and | think, although it received the support of 
many excellent people who did not pause to consider it care- 
fully, that it found its origin among those small groups whose 
avowed purpose it is to destroy our present institutions and 
forms of government and replace them with socialism or 
anarchy! ’ 


Limits to the Joy of Being Protected from Oneself 


“Release your legs?” cries the Fox, ‘Anarchy! 
have any of the cheese? Socialism!” 

The Constitution was devised to protect us from ourselves. 

“The great statesmen who framed the Constitution,” 
says Senator Hoar, “ placed in it certain checks and safeguards 
against the popular will.” 

“The bands upon your legs,” says the Fox, “ are part of 
the system of checks and balances wisely placed there by the 
fathers. Their purpose is to protect your liberties. Would 
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you jeopardize those liberties and impugn the motives of the 
fathers by asking that I take them off?” 

But the blessedness of fetters in time grows wearisome, 
and there are limits even to the joy of being protected from 
oneself. 

‘“The Senate,” says the. Massachusetts Senator, ‘was to 
represent deliberation in the expression of popular will.” 

Has it worked? Hear what a member of the Senate said 
to his fellow Senators no longer ago than the fifteenth of 
January, 1909: 

‘It requires about forty years of agitation to bring about 
the adoption of any radical change in government procedure 
or activities.” 

The firebrand who made this declaration was Chauncey 
M. Depew, of New York. Lest some one doubt his word he 
proceeded to illustrate by reference to the subject then in hand. 


Forty Years of ‘‘ Sober Second Thought’’ on Postal Savings 


“The record shows,”’ said he, “ that a postal savings-bank 
system has been recommended by nearly every Postmaster- 
General for thirty-five years. Bills have been introduced in 
one or the other House of Congress representing the desire cf 
the Administration of the time on this subject, but none of 
them has received any consideration.”’ 

The people’s “representatives ’’ were no doubt waiting to 
permit the people to mature their “ sober second thought.”’ 

And when one generation has passed away, and the babies 
born at the beginning of the agitation for this law shall have 
reached the mature age of forty, then (if the legislation still be 
needed) it may be assumed that the new generation has 
matured its ‘second thought” and reduced it to that degree 
of “sobriety” which will commend it to the members of this - 
wise and righteous legislative body. 

The Senator might have pressed home his point by the 
mere mention of such subjects of legislative thought as the 
inheritance tax, the parcels-post, employers’ liability, criminal and 
civil law administration, the injunction powers of courts, State 
insurance, State control or ownership of telegraphs, railroads, 
private-car lines, express companies, and other public utilities; 
old age pensions, care of the destitute, protection of women 
and child labor, construction of good roads, waterway improve- 
ments; conservation of forests, minerals, soils, water, and 
other public wealth, rural education and the election of United 
States Senators by the people. 


Is the United States the Least Progressive of the Nations? 


In practically all of the above legislative matters the 


United States is behind all the world. Even constitutional 
monarchies have shown themselves more progressive and free 
to grapple with these problems than what was supposed to be 
a government “by and for the people.” 

Meantime special privilege has flourished. 

The Fox nibbles at the cheese. 

But is not ours a democratic form of government? Is 
this not the country where the people rule? 

According to the Fourth of July orator, yes. 

According to the modern student of our system, no. 

“It has been common to designate our form of govern- 
ment as a democracy,” remarks the late Justice S. F. Miller, 
of the United States Supreme Court, “but in the true sense 
in which that term is properly used, as defining a government 
in which all its acts are performed by the people, it is about as 
far from it as any of which we are aware.” (Lectures on the 
Constitution.) 

Nor was it intended to be a democratic government. 

“The evidence is overwhelming,” says Professor J. Allen 
Smith, in his ‘Spirit of the American Government,” that the 
men who sat in that (Constitutional) convention, had no faith 
in the wisdom or political capacity of the people. Their aim 
and purpose were not to secure a larger measure of democracy, 
but to eliminate, so far as possible, the direct influence of the 
people on legislation and public policy. They represented the 
wealthy and conservative classes, and had for the most part 
but little sympathy with the popular theory of government.” 

So they invented the United States Senate. 

And the Senate has been a “check upon the people” at 
every point. 


The Gander’s Growing Appetite for Cheese 


From the standpoint of the Constitution-makers the 
Senate has been a great success. 
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But the Gander cherishes a yearly increasing appetite for 
cheese. 

The attitude of the people toward misrepresentative 
government has been strangely patient. 

In ordinary business life men are not found signing checks 
in blank and handing them to strangers on the street. Is it 
not a bit remarkable that the same man will do just that, with 
all that appertains to government ? 

“Representative government’’—that is the expression. 
Representative of what? And to what end? 

And what about the character of the representative ? 

Are class and special privileges the safest guardians of the 
people’s rights ? Are the people in more danger from themselves 
than they are from selfishness combined with power? Was it 
wise to separate the agent (the “representative’’) from his 
principal—the Senate from the people ? 

What if the agent is not faithful to his trust? What if 
a Legislature sells its power of choosing Senators? What if 
power thus bought is sold again to those who seek for special 
privileges ? 

Do these things ever happen? 
system ”’ justified itself ? 

If Senator Hoar were to-day defending the Senate of the 
United States, would he repeat his argument that the election 
of Senators by the people implied that the Legislatures of the 
States had proved themselves unfit depositories of the power of 
electing Senators? Could he look into the faces of Senators 
like Guggenheim and Platt, like Foraker and Clark, of the 
Montana scandal, like Aldrich, Hemenway, and Fulton, like 
Penrose, Gallinger, and Wetmore, and think of men like Quay, 
Hanna, Addicks, Dryden, and a score of others of that stripe 
—could he see seats filled by such men as Hale and Bailey 
and Fairbanks, and seriously contend that in the exercise of 
this function of their powers, the Legislatures of the States had 
not been proved unfit to be entrusted with such powers? 


Has the “representative 


Senator Hoar’s Prophecy 


Will any member of the Senate stand up to-day and defend 
that body as Senator Hoar attempted its defense sixteen years 
ago? Will any member attempt a negative reply to that sug- 
gestion of the Massachusetts Senator? Will they not, on the 
contrary, have to admit that “‘the Senate, during the past 
century, has failed to meet the just expectations of the people ?”’ 

It has come to be the custom of members of that body to 
describe the Senate as ‘‘made up of chosen men, selected by 
chosen men, and removed one degree from public impulse and 
passion, and representing the deliberate, sober, and instructed 
will of the people.”’ 

Chosen men? And if Legislatures sell, and the corpora- 
tions buy, how does it read ? 

A body of corrupt men, selected by corrupted men, and 
removed several degrees from the public’s wrath and, represent- 
ing the crafty, powerful, and entrenched enemies of the people? 

And do the Legislatures ever sell? Or rich men buy? 

But that great and honest Senator from Massachusetts 
spoke words of warning also to his colleagues. 

“Tf,” said he, “this great part of the structure of our 
body politic is to be maintained, it must be maintained by the 
confidence of the American people in the character of their 
Senators, and by the strength of argument which those Sena- 
tors must themselves at least help to furnish.”’ 

Which appeal was not heeded. The Senate has not only 
lost the people’s confidence, but it is also to-day without an 
apologist. 

“For,” continued the speaker, in a vein which now 
appears prophetic, ‘‘ whenever the American people has made 
up its mind, when its judgment is formed, when its will is 
determined, that will is sure to be carried into effect. Whether 
through Senates, or over Senates, through courts or over courts, 
through Presidents or over Presidents, through constitutions 
or over constitutions, the irresistible current will make its way.” 


A Real Revolution Is Now Going On 


And so it has happened. For, failing to secure the pop- 
ular selection of United States Senators through the Senate 
and the Constitution, the people have begun to accomplish that 
result “over” the Senate and the Constitution. Quietly, 
practically without discussion, certainly without violent agita- 
tion, that part of the Constitution which has been abused has 
been subverted. By popular primary elections, and instruc- 
tions to the members of the State Legislatures, the people are to- 
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day stripping these bodies of the powers which they have abused, 
and are reaching a result which the Senate hoped to thwart. 

This, of course, is revolution. For anything which changes 
radically the framework of the government, anything which sets 
aside provisions of the Constitution, whether accompanied by 
violence, or accomplished by more quiet and effective means, 
comes properly under that name. 

But the more important revolutions are apt to be the 
quiet ones. Historians have noted frequently that the most 


+ vital changes in the development of our popular form of gov- 


ernment have taken place so quietly that it is hard to say just 
when and how they did occur. Such changes, for example, 
were the lessening influence of the British crown in legislative 
matters, the diminishing power of the House of. Lords, the 
transfer of the executive authority from the immediate servants 
of the crown to ministers who are dependent directly on the 
majority of the House of Commons. In all these cases there 
was a reversion of the governing power to the people, and the 
cause of individual liberty was proportionately advanced. But 
just when or how they were brought about, the historians are 
at a loss to tell. 


« But It Is a Nice Quiet Reoolution’’ 


That is the kind of a revolution now going on. How far 
it has progressed will be seen when it is recalled that the 
Senatorial primary has been instituted, in one form or another, 
in the following twenty-seven States: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

And the idea is spreading rapidly. At the present rate it 
will not be long before it has taken possession of the remaining 
nineteen States. 

The Senatorial primary scheme is simplicity itself. 

Who would you like to have for Senator? 

“Oh,” says the Fox, “‘ You must leave that to the Legis- 
lature. The Constitution says so.” 

“Very well,” replies the voter. ‘‘ But suppose we vote 
on the question anyhow. Perhaps it will help the members of 
the Legislature to find a good man for the job.” 

“But it won’t be binding,” said the Fox. 

“Of course not,’’ says the voter. ‘‘ We will just find what the 
people want, and then let the Legislature do what it thinks best.” 

“But,” protests the Fox,“ the members of the Legislature 
will not dare to disregard the people ’s vote.” 

“Very well,” again replies the voter; ‘‘that is an afflic- 
tion we can bear.” 

“But the result is revolution.” 

“Yes; but it is a nice quiet revolution. And besides we 
‘revolute’ from the position of the under-dog to that of the 
one on top. On the whole we think we like the plan.” 

And so it “goes.” 

Cicero’s oration for Lucius Flaccus figures largely in the 
arguments of those who defend the “representative” and 
oppose the spread of democratic forms of government. Roman 
and Athenian experiments in democracy are said to have 
shown the impossibility of any government by the people. 


Shall Progress Affect All Things but Government ? 


But Lucius Flaccus has been a long time dead. Since 
Cicero made stump speeches to the Roman mob, ways have 
been devised by which it is possible to take the ballots of a 
nation of ninety-six millions of people between the rising and 
the setting of the sun and to have the count before the dawn 
of another day. Truly, problems of people’s government are 
not what they were before printing was invented; before the 
telegraph was known, before the locomotive had driven out 
the stage-coach, before the wireless telegraph had bridged the 
uncharted seas; before the telephone and photograph had ena- 
bled us to speak and see into the remotest corners of the earth. 
Surely these things have made a difference. 

When our Constitution was adopted it was a week’s 
journey from New York to Philadelphia. It took six weeks to 
go from the home of Washington to that of Adams in Massa- 
chusetts, and the same length of time to send a letter. Shall 
all things change but government ? 

But, after all, it is a case of the Cheese, the Gander, and 
the Fox. And the Gander has about concluded: Non in 
haec foedera veni. “1 have made no such bargain, and | stand 
for no such nonsense.” 
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PIPPIN -~wp THE GOSHEN LADY 


BY EVELYN VAN BUREN 


iWustrations by ALEXANDER POPINI 








IPI losed and locked her door, 

and dropped the key in the big 
pocket under her clean apron. 

Pippin!” hailed a cautious 


voice from the other end of the 
dim passagt 
“That you, Doll?” answered 
Pippin 
Yes,” said Doll, advancing with 
slovenly scuffing. ‘‘’Arry,” she 
yawned, “didn’t come ’ome larst 
night, ’e may be in a pub or layin’ 
low some where, an’ I’ve ’ad no 


breakfast an’ ain’t a ha’ penny.” 
No more ’ave I. I gave Kitty 
what | ’ad larst night.” Pippin 
lowered her voice, ‘‘ She was—seedy 
an’ 
‘y 


came 


uu mean I'd been drinkin’,” 
hrilly from a door, that had 
opened, “but I ‘ad n't. 
|’ve more ’n any of yer, 
I—’”’ Kitty be- 


stealthils 
I’m ill! 
when |’m meself. 
gan to sob 
You’re awright, Kitty,” said 
Doll, kindly j 
“Go to ’er,” said Pippin. ‘ Pre- 
“T’'ll be 
with a good ’aul.” 


**Good luck,”’ said Doll, ‘‘ an’ be 





al ne 


encouraged, 
ba K hortly 


laughed the 

Phough than 

her associates she excelled them, in 

he game of theft. They helped to rob 
houses and shops; ran big risks and had to lie 
, while Pippin’s methods were sim- 
| she practised continually. 

Colliding so violently with a lady that she 
let go her purse was a favorite and fruitful 
Pippin never ran; she would 
apologize, and, grieved and humble-eyed, stand 
looking at the lady, while into her own spacious 
and convenient pocket she had slipped the purse. 
She sometimes turned to them and_ assisted 
in looking about for it, finally in this effort, 
losing herself in the crowd. 

Pippin liked the excitement of it. She liked 
the pretty purses, and showing them, as well as 
the money and the trinkets and calling cards 
they contained, to Doll and kitty, and dividing 
with them. Scent, seed-cake, and 
were Pippin’s necessities and luxuries, 
expenditure for which being slight, enough re- 
mained for the generosity, by which her asso- 

profited. 

Pippin reached the street, pondering. 

Kitty grows worse an’ worse, an’ is very 
fretty Doll an’ ’Arry don’t look 
arter ef 

Kitty was the sister of Doll’s husband. 

Pippin, stopping on the curb to reconnoiter, 
observed a well-dressed young woman standing 
before the window of a loan-shop. She moved 
toward the entrance, hesitated, passed on, and 
returned again to the window, in evident 
agitation 

Pippin slipped over and, pretending to look 
in the window, too, furtively inspected the 
woman. She carried her gloves and a 
silver chain purse that, to Pippin’s accustomed 


softly at 
younger 


aw { 


low for day 


manipul ition. 


the poils 


shrimp 


clate 


ibout it, too. 


young 


eve, contained apparently little or nothing. 
[hat’s a pretty bracelet,” Pippin remarked 
naively; pointing to one in the window and 


looking up into the young woman’s face. It 
vas a pretty face and full of trouble. 

Very pretty.” The young woman tried to 
at Pippin, but she shivered slightly and 


smile 








“She eyed Pippin eagerly as she came out of the shop” 


added, “It’s awful to have to pawn things.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Pippin, simply, “it ain’t. 
Lots ’as to. I ’ave meself.” 

‘““Have you?” questioned the girl, “ | wanted 
to get some money on this ring,”’ she slipped one 
from her finger, “and | just couldn’t. I never 
have—”’ 

“Give it to me,” said Pippin. 

The girl extended the ring. 

“You are good,” she said. 

She eyed Pippin eagerly as she came out of 
the shop. Pippin held open one little hand. 

“Ten,” gasped the girl. ‘‘Only ten shillings!” 

She looked ill and frightened and leaned back 
against the window-frame. Pippin quickly held 
out the other hand. 

“Ten more,” she said. 
bob on the ring.” 

“It wasn’t of value—to him,” said the girl, 
struggling with her weakness, “but I hoped 
for—” She fell back again. 

“It’s “ot,” said Pippin, “come an’ set ‘nthe 
the park.” 

The girl started forward willingly. 

“Are you a bit ‘ard pressed?” Pippin ques- 
tioned, as they sat down on a shady bench. 

“Mercy,” said the young woman, looking 
helplessly about, “| don’t know what to do!” 

Her emphatic manner and rolling “‘rrs’’ were 
not new to Pippin, who frequented the popular 
and fashionable shopping districts daily. 

“From the States,” was her mental conclu- 
sion; ‘‘somethink ’as ’appened ’er.”’ 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the young lady again, 
digging the grass with her parasol. 

She so vigorously emanated independence 
and capability that to the admiring Pippin her 
distress seemed certainly the undeserved un- 
kindness of fate, and filled Pippin with eager 
determination to assist in rebuffing that fate. 

“Tell me what’s the matter,” she said con- 
fidently. 

The young woman buried her face in her 


handkerchief and began to cry. Pippin waited. 


se? 


E gave me twenty 


It was not like Kitty’s crying, but 
a vigorous ladylike proceeding that 
showed vexation, recognition of 
one’s mistakes, and possible re- 
morse. 

It was a relief, and as the 
young lady dried her tears Pippin 
said again. ‘‘ Now tell me.” 

Then she crossed her little hands 
and feet and looked straight ahead, 
while the young woman turned and 
for the first time openly observed 
her. Pippin was pretty and very 
clean. 

“What’s your name?” asked 
the girl. 

“ Pippin.” She still looked ahead. 
“It’s me cheeks.” She touched 
one. 

“They are pretty red,” said the 
young lady; “but your real name?” 

“Gwendolyn Fairfax,” Pippin 
said. She had always wished to 
have that name. 

“Pretty,” agreed the young lady. 

“My berth,” Pippin went on, “‘is 
extra ’elp in a ’ouse in Park Lane. 
|’m orf to-d’y. Easy an’ pleasant 
berth. I’ve a room over north.” 
She indicated the direction with 
her thumb, “I’m a horphant.”’ 

“ Poor kid!’ said the young lady. 

“ You ain’t London,” Pippin said. 

The girl shook her head. Her 
smile was bitter and she murmured, as to herself: 

“Goshen, Indiana, United States of America. 
It seemed slow there at one time ’’—she looked 
down at the two little gold coins in her hand— 
“and | left.” 

Tears stole again into her eyes and coursed 
unchecked down her cheek, while she prodded 
angrily at the grass with her parasol. 

Pippin looked up at her very fair hair, with 
the sunlight falling upon it through the leaves, 
at her pretty hat and frock, and, filled with 
admiration and curiosity, again urged. 

‘What worrits yer?” 

‘Simply that I need,” answered the girl bit- 
terly, holding out the coins, “‘ ten times as much 
as that. I’ve had to give up my room and 
I’ve no place to go.”’ 

“You don’t know anybody,” 
‘or anythink you could do? ” 

“It does sound strange, doesn’t it?” the 
girl answered. ‘‘ Well I can send to Indiana,” she 
added, ‘‘for money, but I’d rather—” 

So desperate became her pretty face, that 
Pippin said quickly— 

“| would n’t do it.” 

“No, I won't,” was the defiant answer. 
“They “ll hear great things or none at all, back 
there, of Leonora Lawrence, the actress !”’ 

“Is that you?” questioned Pippin. 

“Yes,” said Miss Lawrence. 

She sat up, adjusted her hat and nose veil, 
and looked at Pippin. 

“I’ve had nothing to eat to-day,” she said; 
““do you know of a cheap place, and would you 
mind going with me?” 

“Yes,” said Pippin, “ then what ?”’ 

Miss Lawrence considered. 

“Then, if | could get a very cheap room ”— 
she looked at her money. 

Pippin looked at it too. 

“It won’t do much,” she said, ‘an’ there’s 
my room—not meant for a loidy, but—”’ 

“You're a good little thing,” said Miss Law- 
rence. 





asked Pippin, 
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“Will you come?” urged Pippin, “I ‘ll look 
arter you—do anythink I can.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” Miss Lawrence mus- 
ingly asked, apparently of the little brown bird 
that hopped near. “In a few days I'll find an 
engagement.” 

“Care for shrimps ?’’ questioned Pippin. 

“I’ve learned to,” said Miss Lawrence. 

‘‘We’ll get some,”’ said Pippin, “an’ a loaf, 
an’ Ill mike tea. Come along, miss.” 

And Miss Lawrence, with defiantly tilted 
chin, rose and went with Pippin. 


T WAS a clean little room, and if a great deal 

of noise came from the narrow street below, 
a pleasant breeze came in at the two little win- 
dows, with the rustling of trees, in a square not 
far away. 

Miss Lawrence had lingered there silently 
since coming in at tea-time. She had declined 
the tea Pippin offered, too, and cryptically 
remarked: 

“Charlie ought to see me now,” and added, 
sighing, ‘‘1’ve been here three days, Pippin.” 

‘Don’t seem it,’”’ Pippin answered. 

“He would have given me that part,” she 
said, ‘if the acting-manager had not objected 
to my American accent—the old lobster !”’ 

Pippin laughed blatantly. Miss Lawrence 
looked at her. 

“It would have been six pounds a week, 
Pippin, and I felt sure of getting it.” 

“My rent’s p’id up for weeks ’ere,” was 
Pippin’s answer, “you ’ve ten bob left, an’ to- 
d’y me missus where I works give me tea and 
sugar and sweet biscuits,” she indicated the 
soap-box converted into a cupboard, ‘‘an’—an’ 
I ’ave savin’s,” lied Pippin. ‘‘ Yer shan’t want.” 

“You good little thing,” said Miss Lawrence, 
“I’m in luck to have found you.” 

“| found you,” Pippin answered slyly. 

Pippin was lifting her eyes, and when upon a 
level with the door-knob she saw it gently move. 
In a twinkling she was there. 

“T’ll be in directly,’ she said, and slipped 
out. 

The hall was dark. 

“ Kitty,” said Pippin. 

A stealthy creeping, and a light fumbling of 
Kitty’s door. 

Pippin groped her way and found the door 
open. 

“Oo ’s there?” demanded Kitty from within. 

“You know right enough,”’ 
said Pippin. “ Mike a light.” 





“Oh, little Pippin,” ex- 
claimed Kitty, as she raised 
the lighted candle. 

“What yer doin’, listenin’ 
at my door?” Pippin de- 
manded, advancing and tak- 
ing the candle from kitty’s 
shaky fingers. “‘ Set down!” % 

Kitty sat down and drew 5 
up her knees, peering over 
them from her red-rimmed 
blue eyes. 

“What you got the cracks 
of yer door all stopped for ?”’ 
she said savagely. 

“So people can’t see in,” 
rejoined Pippin. “It’s me 
own room, me own door, me 
own business be’ind it.” 

“Yer cousin be’ind it,” 
taunted Kitty. oe 

“Right.” Pippin’s eyes 
flashed. 

“Cousin! yer ain’t got 
none!” cried Kitty. ‘“‘ Doll 
said she knew yer from a 
little ’un when yer mar died 4 
‘ere, and ye’ve got nobody, 
an’ that story don’t go yer 





threatened angrily, “‘ you’ll do as I s’y or never 
get another ha’-penny piece o’ my findin’s! | 
means it.” 

“ Pippin!’’ Kitty cooed appeasingly. 

“| don’t want to be ’arsh,”’ said Pippin, “ but 
1 told yer when she came, three d’ys ago, she 
was me lorst cousin, an’ if she got to know our 
doin’s yer’d lose me. Yer promised to keep 
out o’ sight, an’ what do yer do—rattle me 
knob, crawl round me door an’ listen! Pooh!” 
—Pippin snapped her fingers in disgust—*‘ Nice 
pals yer be.” 

“| ’ad a bad spell ’ere all alone this arter- 
noon.” Kitty began tocry. “I’ve ‘ad nothink 
from yer since she came.” 

“Well,” said Pippin, fumbling in her pocket, 
‘yer overdoin’ it, Kitty, you ’ve got to buck up.”’ 

She walked away from Kitty. The thought 
depressed her, and Kitty smelled of rum. Pippin 
disliked it. 

“ Buck up,” she said again, “1 ’m not doin’ 
much these d’ys, but when I’m in luck ag’in 
you ’ll know it, Kit—only keep aw’y from me 
door.” 

‘As you s’y, Pippin,” mumbled Kitty, finger- 
ing her three-penny bit. “‘ Good-noit.” 

Pippin returned to her room with a vague 
sense of contamination after contact with Kitty, 
to the pretty young lady trustingly accepting 
her hospitality; whose ways were not Kitty’s, 
whose ways, it came more and more sadly upon 
Pippin, were not her own. 

Miss Lawrence, with her yellow hair down, 
sat before the bureau studving a photograph 
she held. Pippin locked the door and slipped 
over to sit at the window nearby. Miss Law- 
rence was of alluring interest when she sat, ignor- 
ing Pippin, murmuring reminiscently to herself. 

“I wonder,” the young lady said to the 
picture, “if you’re keeping your word, if you 
will wait for me until I say, ‘Charlie, I’m 
yours!’’’ She laughed—not joyously—“ I won- 
der if | ever shall say that. Well, Charlie,”’— 
she shook her head—‘“you’ll never know of 
this pickle.” 

Pippin converted an audible giggle into a 
yawn. 

“| thought I was made all right when I came 
over here with the,‘ Merry Maid Extravaganza,’”’ 
Miss Lawrence continued. ‘‘ Charlie Browne,” 
she mused idly, looking at the back of the 
picture. ‘‘B-r-o-w-n-e, he added the e when | 
got the stage bee in my bonnet.” 

“Did ’e?” said Pippin, not thinking. 











tells us.” 
“It’s just ere,’ 


, 


Pippin 
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“Yes,” Miss Lawrence answered, uncon- 
sciously too, “he’s no slouch. He’d never 
say, ‘I told you so’; but somehow, | just can’t 
make up my mind to write that—I’ve failed.” 

She bowed her head. 

“You ain’t failed,” said Pippin, edging shyly 
toward the bureau. ‘“’E is ’andsome’’—she 
peered at the picture of Mr. Browne approvingly. 

“| ought to write; | want to,” admitted Miss 
Lawrence, “ but | can’t.” 

“We ‘Il turn in,’’soothed Pippin, lightly touch- 
ing the pretty hair, “yer ’ll see things different 
in the mornin’ !” 

“You are a good little thing!” 
Lawrence, gratefully. 

Pippin liked her saying that. 


IPPIN sat on a bench in the park. She sat 
there a part of every day, supposed by Miss 
Lawrence to be at work. 

“*| wish it was work,” she said aloud. “I 
can’t do the other no more.” 

Her apple cheeks were pale. 
feet in thoughtful silence. 

“Never no more!” 

She had only stolen one purse since her new 
friendship. She had tried again, and the vision 
of Miss Lawrence coming suddenly upon her, 
had filled her so with shame and terror that she 
bungled; she dropped the purse and fled. 

“What ’d she do without me; an’ she would n’t 
st’y a second if she knew,” considered Pippin, 
‘an’ any’ow’’—she thought of Kitty and Doll, 
how unreal their troubles, how ungenuine their 
appreciation of what she gave them—“ I ‘m sick 
of it. They ain’t much like ’er, the pritty dear.” 

She pictured Miss Lawrence in want. She 
leaned back, then narrow-eyed, scheming. 

“| want,’’ demurred she, ‘to become a nice 
young person, to not smash into loidies to get 
their belongin’s, or to do anything she could n’t 
know about.” 

She rose and started homeward. 

Pippin slipped into the room as Miss Lawrence 
unlocked the door from within. 

“Cress an’ seed-cake,” she gurgled, never 
doubting the cheer these delicacies must inspire. 

“‘ Lovely,’’ Miss Lawrence. answered. 

But she ate little and drank a great deal of 
tea, and while Pippin washed up she sat silently 
by the window. 

“Any luck, miss, to-day?” Pippin ventured, 
as she lit the candles. 


said Miss 


She swung her 
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“A gentleman all splendidly turned out, Doll saw, followed Pippin ™ r 
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Miss Lawrence did not answer at once. - There 
was a little choked sob in her voice when she 
said: 

“No, Pippin.” 

‘‘We ‘ad some sport at my missus to-d’y,” 
Pippin began; “one of the maids thieves.” 

‘““Mercy !”’ said Miss Lawrence. 

““She’s a old ’and at it, an’ to-d’y she was 


caught pickin’ the missus’ purse from ’er pocket.”’ 

“Gracious !”’ said Miss Lawrence. 

“ie the butler saw ’er doin’ it. ’E was 
engiged to marry ’er, too.” Pippin had not 
meant to go so far, but Miss Lawrence’s interest 
was everything. ‘“‘’E caught the maid’s ’and, 
took the purse, gave it back to the missus, an’ 
said to the maid: ‘I gives yer up.’” 

“Poor butler!” said Miss Lawrence, slipping 
into a pink kimono—a gift from Pippin. 

“You wouldn’t care fer a person which 
stole,” urged Pippin. 

“Perhaps not,” said Miss Lawrence, “still, 
I ’d have pity, because I should n’t know what 


was 


drove one to it, at first.” 

She sat down, dropped her chin in her hand, 
and looked evenly at the photograph of Mr. 
Charlie Browne. 


“1 ’d never have the nerve myself;” she said. 

This attitude, was not what Pippin had ex- 
pected. Her fable was intended to call forth 
vigorous denouncement of those who stole. 
Pippin regarded Miss Lawrence with sudden 
alarm. Supposing, in her desperation, Miss 
Lawrence became like Doll—like Kitty! Pippin’s 
eyes sought helplessly the kindly ones of Mr. 
Charlie Browne in the picture. 

“Tf | had any grit at all,” broke out Miss 
Lawrence, ‘“‘I’d write Charlie Brown that he 
and Goshen, Indiana, are good enough for me! 
They are, all right; but I’m too cowardly to 
own up, so | stay on here and, and—” She 
did not finish. 

Pippin clasped her little hands despairingly. 
Miss Lawrence rose, moved across the room to 
the bed, and sank upon it. Pippin snuffed out 
a candle and sat down before the photograph of 
Mr. Browne. 

“Them as steals ain’t the proper kind,” she 
insisted; “‘ you don’t think so.” 

Miss Lawrence did not answer. 
she slept. 

“Poor pritty dear,” murmured Pippin. 

She turned to Mr. Browne’s photograph and 


Presently 
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inspected the back of it. She nodded and drew 
from the top bureau drawer the writing material 
that Miss Lawrence had purchased. Doll’s 
mother had taught Pippin how towrite a letter. 
She drew upon her imagination, and poured her 
whole soul into this one. 


Respected Sir: 

| am a maide to Miss Leonora Lawrince. She is 
soon to wed a dook. She is not happy. She looks 
seedy, acts straing, talks in sleepe. Talks of you. She 
has yer pictur always before her when not under her 
pillow. | know she luvs you. Come at onct. I will 
wait fer you every day at 1—at Russell Square where 
Tavistock Streete begins. I only hope this reaches 
you. 

Pippin Gwendolyn Fairfax. 
The dook is grand and luvs her mad. 


Bits of the letter reminded Pippin, satisfac- 
torily, of things she had read. On the back of 
his picture was written, 

C. Browne, 


Goshen, Indiana, 
US, A. 


Pippin copied it on the envelope, and locking 
Miss Lawrence in the room went out with the 


letter. 
[Continued on page 402] 


Srp PATE or OLD MINISTERS 


BY CHARLES 


W! WOULD rather not think that in the face of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, full in the 


church’s eyes, with threadbare clothes as a 
shroud, the old ministers of the church, the 
Grand Army of the Common Good, are going 
worn and in poverty to the grave. All the 
Orient may not have the Gospel preached to 
them in the next twenty years, but that is the 


church’s opportunity. That ministers live in 
want and die in poverty is the church’s shame. 
Let me give you the story of the men, and of 


the men who know the men. Here is an extract 

from a letter of an old minister of one of the 

richest denominations in the United States: 
Pardon me for the liberty I take in addressing you, the 


Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Ministerial 
Relief. My age of eighty-seven has entailed weaknesses 
over my physical system that make me almost unable to 
use the pen, yet I think it will be of some help to the 
Board in judging my case justly. My personal condition: 
heart disease and diabetes—both chronic. My finan- 
cial affairs: they are minus in all things. Concerning my 
needs | am sitting in my lonesome room about 
four years rhe first two of which I was not so helpless, 
but the latter two, 1896 and 1897, my heart disease and 
diabetes came to light. Now, I had to give in the first 
place fifty dollars, and in the second place sixty-four 
dollars more to pay debts of family; that reduced my 
annual allotment from the Board of $187. I have no 
resources beside, and no friends or children of whom I 
could borrow a small temporary help. $187! This is all, 
dear brother, but it is not sufficient for my support. If I 
do not get help soon, there will be nothing left for me but 
the county peorhouse. I have to wait two months yet for 
my next check from the Board, with not a cent in my hand 
to pay for my daily meals. My clothes are worn out, not 
only threadbare, but with holes in the sleeves of my coat, 
and the buttonholes in my vest are all worn out; and this 
has been so for over two years. From the foregoing you 
will see how I am fixed. Having given my strength, my 
time and money, and family comforts for the Lord's 
cause, | find myself, in the closing days of my life, 
stripped of everything necessary for my bare support. 
With high esteem and humble reliance. 


ind wants 


A short time after writing that letter the old 
coat was buttoned around the body, that had 
known hunger, so that the holes in the sleeves 
would not show, and he was laid under the 
winter’s snow to rest. 

Here is a part of a letter to the same secre- 
tary, written by a minister sixty-nine years old: 


Your favor came, bringing light and sadness. I had 
hoped we would not be forced in our old days to give up 
all the comforts of life; but so itis. I am not yet on the 
Honorably Retired list. It was hoped that by rest and 


living in a cooler, darker atmosphere, I would so far 
regain my sight as to be able to resume active work. But 
this hope has not been realized, and at my age (sixty-nine) 
it is not probable that it will ever be any better. Now as 
to our economy in living. My wife is quite an invalid, 
although eleven years my junior. We keep no hired 


help. I wash all our clothes with my own hands, knead 
all our bread. We do all our cooking and baking. 
Then crawling on my hands and knees, face close to the 
ground, I cultivate and raise all our vegetables. My 
wearing apparel—coat ten years old, worn six years for 
dress, four years for every day—may last one year more; 
hat, present from a lady three years ago; shoes, present 
from a friend in the East four years ago; pants cost sixty 
cents; shirts, material cost thirty cents each. 


That letter was received from an old minister 
of a denomination in which you will find more 
silk hats, frock coats, and dollar ties than any 
other in the country. 

Here is a part of a letter written by a man 
eighty-seven years old to the same secretary. 
Let me remind you again that this denomina- 
tion openly boasts of its wealth. Their Christ is 
one who said, “ The laborer is worthy of his hire.”’ 


With profound gratitude to the Board of Relief, our 
church, and to our heavenly Father, for the appropriation 
of $150 received from the Board this day, I return your 
receipt with this. I do not know what I should do for my 
family if deprived of this appropriation. I am now in 
debt for groceries, $78. ‘This has been accumulating since 
I received my last appropriation. My family is composed 
oftwo daughters. The eldest is a widow with one daughter 
(my granddaughter), and an unmarried daughter, who 
has been an invalid for over two years, and we think it 
probable she will never enjoy good health again. I am 
now in the eighty-seventh year of my age. My health has 
been very poor for over a year past: I am afflicted with 
rheumatism in my back, and a dizziness in my head which 
makes me liable to fall. I am hard of hearing and have 
lost memory very much. It has been my lot nearly all my 
ministerial life to occupy a missionary field as a ‘‘ home 
missionary '’ of the Church. For over forty years 
my salary did not average over four hundred dollars per 
year, and during that time I believe that I have ridden 
over fifty thousand miles on horseback. ‘That distance 
would be enough to cover a ride twice around the world. 
I feel that I have great cause for gratitude; that I have 
reason to believe my heavenly Father has made me useful 
in sustaining and building up some of our small churches 
to become self-sustaining. Two of them built houses of 
worship while I was with them. But | feel that I am now 
pretty far on the down grade of life. 





That is pioneer work. Have you noticed that 
commerce follows the missionary ?. The minister 
civilizes and educates, and then the “ captains 
of industry” come in and get what the minister 
did not have the time to pick up, for of him 
Tennyson said: 


A barbarous people, 
Blind to the magic 

And deaf to the melody, 
Snarl'd at and cursed me. 
A demon vext me, 

The light retreated, 

‘The landskip darken‘d, 
The melody deaden'd, 
The Master whisper'd 

“* Follow the Gleam.” 


Read the following letter carefully, especially 


SAMUEL TATOR 


those of you who are interested in the cause of 
home and foreign missions. 

The intense heat of the past week has prostrated me 
severely, preventing my acknowledging your treasurer's 
draft for $150. This came in time to stop the ‘‘crevasse"’ 
that had started to sweep away our ‘‘home"’ and our 
human and earthly all. If you could fathom what these 
words mean to aged invalids! The shock would certainly 
have killed us parents in the condition we are now, and the 
children would have been thrown on the cold world and 
demoralized, as they could never bear it. Now your 
Board, and the prompt action of their beloved secretary, 
have saved our ‘‘home,"’ and saved (humanly) our family, 
besides refilling our sad and empty hearts with joy, peace, 
thanksgiving, and gratitude. Truly, doctor, the work of 
your Board is as evangelistic and redemptive as either of 
the first or second boards—z. ¢., it is Christ now, ‘‘heal- 
ing the sick’’ and ‘‘raising the dead,’’ and paying the 
taxes and making bread and wine just the same as when 
He first did those things in Palestine, and oh! it is holy 
work, the holiest on earth, to do those things. 

“The first and second boards” mentioned 
in this letter are the Foreign and Home Mis- 
sion Boards. In the interest of the Foreign 
Board great meetings of men and women are 
being held all over the country. Resolutions 
to urge the churches to increase their contribu- 
tions to the foreign boards twenty per cent. per 
annum are being passed. Pastors are being 
deluged with letters and literature to keep the 
matter before their congregations. No special 
church day, or National or international event 
passes without superintendents of Sunday- 
schools being pressed to take a collection for the 
cause. If great results are secured in Korea, it 
is used as a drawing card to arouse the people 
to greater efforts in the general work. 

Foreign and Home Missions are called the 
“major boards.” ‘Ministerial Relief’? comes 
under the heading of the ‘‘ minor boards.” The 
“major boards ’”’ have the popular and spectacular 
appeal, and when they get through it is but the 
crumblest crumbs that fall in the basket of the 
“minor boards.” An illustration taken from 
the Presbyterian Handbook will show how this 
works. Where churches take collections for the 
various boards the General Assembly recom- 
mends that they be apportioned as follows: 
foreign missions thirty-three per cent.; home 
mission, thirty-one per cent.; church erection, 
six per cent.; Sabbath-school work, six per cent.; 
freedman, six per cent.; education, six per cent.; 
ministerial relief, six per cent.; college board, six 
per cent.; temperance, one per cent. This 
amounts to one hundred and one per cent. 
How you will divide a dollar by that is beyond 
my meager knowledge of arithmetic. This seems 
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to be a fair table of all the denominations. Now 
to the thirty-third per cent. for foreign missions 
add special collections and special causes. Then 
do the same thing with the Home Board and its 
thirty-one per cent.,.and then add to your cal- 
culations human nature’s disinclination to give 
up good money to too many good causes and 
you will find that your figuring on the six per 
cent. of the Board of Ministerial Relief will be 
done mostly under the-rules for substraction. 

Many who read this will say that Christ said 
that this work of foreign missions be done. | 
will go all the way with them until | reach the 
place where He said; “These things ye ought 
to have done and not to have left the other 
undone.” Did He not say: “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat: | was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took 
me in; naked, and ye clothed me: | was sick, 
and ye visited me” ? It is Christian to take the 
Gospel to the pagan, but it is not Christian to 
take the Gospel to the pagan if we let our own 
flesh and blood live in want and die in despair, 
with manhood and womanhood sapped. 

In the Congregational Church, the Year Book 
of 1908 shows that out of 5,989 churches only 
1,620 contributed to the Board of Ministerial 
Relief, and of these only 788 gave to the 
National Board. Of the 4,369 non-contributing 
churches the secretary of the Board writes: 
“The pastors of these churches—so far as they 
have pastors—though they are earning salaries, 
that are, in the main, painfully small we admit, 
have abandoned their old and out-worn brothers 
who are not able to earn anything.” 

The fate of old ministers in one denomination 
is practically the fate of old ministers in all 
denominations. 

The Rev. B. B. Royer, of York, Pennsylvania, 
writes: “What must God think of that church 
which, having claimed the time and talents of 
its ministers for many years, all but casts them 
off in old age, as did Hager her child Ishmael, 
with little more than a bottle of water? Can 
we expect—in all righteousness—that God will 
raise up ministers for a church which gives to 
its pastors scant living in the days of their youth 
and all but starves them in old age?” 

Dr. E. S. Tipple, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, says: “‘There is not a Conference in 
Methodism which adequately provides for its 
aged ministers. Even the largest and wealthiest 
conferences are no exceptions. The New York 
and New York East Conferences may fairly be 
taken as examples. Last year the former Con- 
ference distributed $16,320; the maximum 
amount given to a superannuate was $225 and 
the minimum $125 a year.” 

Could there have been much of a sunset glow 
in the lives of these two men, graduates of uni- 
versities, ‘‘ Soldiers of the Common Good ” ?— 

I will reach my goth birthday Saturday morning, 
December 20th—only twenty-three days more. Atm lame 
and feeble, so my time is very short. Is it true that the 
Board pays no funeral expenses after death? Do you not 
allow something? I wanit to know the facts in the case. 
My years or days can not be many. The expenses of the 
plainest interment would be considerable. I have no 
means to pay these expenses. Is any provision made to 


meet such cases? You will oblige me with a short reply 
giving the facts. 


I shall very soon enter my eighty-first year, and 
repeated illness reminds me of the special uncertainty of 
life. I wish to ask information as to the custom of the 
Board in relation to funeral expenses and burial. I have 
no means whatever to meet this need, and no kindred who 
are able to assist in payment, should I be called away by 
death. Would gladly have saved something from the 
annuities had it been possible. Have a small room, go 
out to one meal daily, and provide for the other two meals 
at home, without fire. Rates for rooms and board here 
will allow of no other arrangement with my allowance. I 
offer no plea or complaint. Am very thankful that the 
Board is granting me so much, and am content to meet 
all that seems in the will of Our Father. I pray for the 
Board and for its beneficiaries. Some are doubtless in 
much more trying circumstances than mine. 


The annuities granted by all the Boards of 
Ministerial Relief average about $150 a year. 
Yes, the Board paid the funeral expenses. 

Here are a few cases that come asking atten- 
tion: A man who has been a missionary in India 
for forty years now fights the wolf from the 


door by acting as servant in a lunch-room of a 
factory near New York City.—A minister aged 
ninety-three. Spent thirty years as a home mis- 
sionary, on a small salary. Very feeble. A wife 
almost as feeble. Only help comes from the small 
wage of a delicate daughter.—A minister aged 
seventy-nine, who has been a worker in the Home 
Mission field exclusively. Yearly income does 
not exceed sixty-five dollars. Crippled wife de- 
pendent on him. “He is physically unable to 
preach or work any longer.”—A minister, aged 
sixty-six years. Almost totally blind. Wife de- 
pendent on him. Income fifty dollars a year.— 
—A minister seventy-eight years old who spent 
most of his ministry in the service of three 
churches he organized on the Pacific Coast. He 
is now too old for service and his income is forty- 
two dollars a year.—An old minister writes: “I 
am now in my eighty-ninth year and my wife in 
her eighty-third. [am tooold to preach. Had 
I died at seventy-five years of age I should have 
left the world free of debt. But God has chosen 
to continue my life until the present, and most 
unfortunately for me expenses continue while 
the income ceases. I have been able to meet 
most of my expenses until now. But now at 
the beginning of the winter | find my house 
without coal.” 

In this article | have torn away with a rough 
hand the curtain which the minister hangs 
between his poverty and humiliation and the 
critical eye of the world. The minister ever 
seeks to hide his own distress for the sake of the 
cause he loves. If I have rushed in roughly, 
where angels tread lovingly, it is with a sincere 
purpose. 

Dr. B. L. Agnew, of the 
of Ministerial Relief, says that there are ten 
thousand needy ministers, and ten thousand 
ministers’ widows in the United States. How 
many orphans? We know about the needy 
children of India, will some one tell us of the 
needy children of Christian ministers. in this 
Christian United States of America ? 

How do these members of the Grand Army 
of the Common Good feel about this matter? 
Here is what one minister writes: 


Presbyterian Board 


The terms on which relief is granted are such that it is 
like going to the poorhouse to apply for it. I knowa 
minister who has just retired after forty years of noble 
service. His salary was never over eight hundred dollars. 
One-half of all his earnings he put back in the needy fields 
he so joyfully served. Now he has had to give up work. 
He is not in poverty technically, but he can notlive on 
his income. He would almost as soon beg in any other 
way as to ask help for himself. 

If it were as honorable to receive a ministerial relief 
pension as it is for a veteran of the Civil War to receive 
one from the Government, it would, indeed, be a boon to 
ascore of men likehim. It would bridge the gap between 
pinching economy and frugal comfort without loss of self- 
respect. At present in both theory and in practise the 
Ministerial Relief pension is a dole, a charity, and as such, 
a self-respecting minister may in pity contribute toit. But 
he must ever pray that he may not become a beneficiary 
of it. I feel that such aid must be put on the basis of a 
universal old age pension for minister's, not on that 
merely of relief. ; 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander H. Young, writes: 


The army button, which the old soldier wears, he is 
proud to display. It tells of, service rendered his country 
during the time of her need, exacting drill, of long 
marches, of midnight vigils, of short rations, of valiant 
fighting, of painful wounds, of dangerous sickness, of 
hospital sufferings, of incurable diseases, of shortened life, 
perhaps of a dreaded death. 

The check of the Board of Relief should be as much a 
badge of honor as the army button. But how do the 
recipient and many in the church view it? When appli- 
cation is made for it, the miuister asking it of his pres- 
bytery does so with bated breath, and hangs his head with 
shame, as though he were doing something that put a 
stigma of disgrace upon him. And his friends share 
something of the same feeling and deeply regret that one 
whom they love and honor has to submit to such humili- 
ation as this. 

And when the check comes from the Board, how does 
the recipient view it? With gratitude, of course, for the 
pecuniary relief it brings to him and his. But does he 
look upon it at the same time as something to be proud 
of, a mark of distinction that he would fain show to all his 
friends? Nay; he takes it because he must; because 
there seems to be no other help for him than this. 

So widespread is this feeling of shame at having it 
known that one is upon the Board of Relief that formal 
and reiterated requests have come to the Board, asking 
that the name of the Board printed on the end of the 
checks be omitted, that bank officials and others in the 
smaller towns may not know that one is an annuitant of 
the Board of Relief. 


These men have not been reckless in the use 
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of money. The truth of the matter is there 
would have been a crying church scandal before 
the world long ere this had it not been for the 
wives of ministers who have made a dollar 
stretch beyond the breaking point, over the bare 
necessities of life. Who have counted each 
penny five times before spending it? Who 
have learned to patch clothes until patching 
has become a fine art? You know nothing of 
heroines if you are unacquainted with the wives 
of ministers. 

Ministers, who are now the subject of our 
thought, have existed, educated sons and daugh- 
ters, contributed to the common good, and 
preached the gospel of encouragement, on salaries 
of from fifty dollars to eight hundred dollars a year. 

Many of them have received, and others 
receive to-day, contracts from churches reading 
ing “and that you may be free from worldly 
cares and avocations we pledge ourselves to pay 
you in regular monthly payments the sum of 
four hundred dollars per annum.” In some 
cases substitute two hundred, three hundred, 
five hundred or six hundred dollars for the 
four hundred dollars, but in every case read 
“‘that you may be free from worldly cares.” \s it 
humor or irony? It is neither. It is pathos, 
It is a disgrace. If we can not, or will not take 
care of the ministers we have, why do we multi- 
ply our churches? The millions of Christians 
of the United States, to-day, stand indicted of the 
crime of wilful neglect, before the bar of righteous 
justice. The evidence offered is to be found in the 
tears, heartaches, hunger, threadbare clothes of 
ministers’ families. Unless the church awakens, 
one out of every eight of the ministers’ families 
in the United States will come on the various 
Boards of Ministerial Relief for aid and simple 
burial. Do you know the conditions in your town ? 

What is the solution of the problem? — Dr, 
Agnew, of the Board of the Presbyterian Church, 
says ‘‘a large endowment for the Board.”’ Dr. 
Tipple says the same thing for the Methodist 
Episcopal Board. Dr. William A. Rice, of the 
Congregational Board, says: 

Ministers as a body average salaries of about six hun- 
dred a year. Some of them must be in dire need when 
old and infirm. ‘They gave their years to the service of 
the churches, should not the churches give to their days 
at life's end? 

Dr. Rice goes on to advocate ‘‘a foundation, unde- 
nominational and non-sectarian, to care for aged, in- 
capacitated ministers and their widows, after definite 
periods of service, under conditicns that have made 
provision for old age impossible for them. Such a foun- 
dation would not pauperize. You can not pauperize 
one who is too old or infirm to labor or earn. Then again, 
none could be more worthy ot deserving; they are not in 
need because they have been improvident or indolent, nor 
because they might not have achieved financial success in 
other spheres of life. But they deliberately chose a field 
of service which they knew would yield very small finan- 
cial returns. They chose it for the good of their fellows, 
in obedience to what they regarded as the call of God. 
And what encouragement such a foundation would be to 
others to enter the ministry! ‘There is a great falling off 
of students for the ministry. Doubtless there are many 
factors that enter into this decline. But the inadequate 
support of ministers and the lack of provision for old age, 
must have their influence. There is still another aspect 
of this question which should have great weight with those 
who have money to give. Such a foundation would pro- 
mote the unity and harmony of the churches."’ 

All this is good. If we make these sugges- 
tions real we can in small measure make repara- 
tion for the crime of neglect of the past, but 
there is the danger that we will use these things 
as an excuse to perpetuate a disgraceful condi- 
tion. Give the men in the active work of the 
church a chance to live and save, and thus lay 
up a sum sufficient for a comfortable and self- 
respecting old age. Let the work of the boards 
be in the main this; that they will strive even- 
tually to exterminate themselves. 

The next time we decide to send millions of 
money to the Orient to make some lives happier, 
or to build cathedrals and ministers in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, to emphasize and 
magnify denominations or to put a thousand- 
dollar tablet in a two-hundred-dollar church to 
the memory of a minister who would have said 
use the money to better the condition of his 
hero-brother, let us pause and say slowly, “ Be 
just before you are generous.” 
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[7 was Jessie’s loss, to begin with; a terrible loss, a loss so sweeping, so complete, 
t we feared for her reason. That’s why I let her have the twins for a while, 
it is how all the rest of it came about. 

Of course, even then, I would n’t have let her have them, but that she was my 
ister, and she was in mother’s big house, and mother was there. Father and 
» brother George were both doctors—it seemed providential. Then my health was 
sletely broken down—partly owing to the twins, and partly to worrying so over 

Mother said it would n’t do the babies any good for me to stay, 

nor Jessie, nor her; and my dear Huntley said they were right, and 

whisked me off to California for the winter, though | never knew 
how he afforded it. 

This is what had happened, beginning with Jessie. 
There were three of us children, Jessie, George, and I, 
and we grew up in this fine, sunshiny, roomy old house, 

with wide lawns and gardens. Father, as | said, 

was a doctor, and | think mother would have been 

a doctor if she had n’t married one—she was a very 
gf -wise woman. 

-% ) So we grew up strorg and jolly. | was perfectly 

\ contented if I could woik in the garden—and Jessie 

was perfectly contented if she had babies to take 

care of. She was baby-crazy—lI never saw 

\ such a girl. All her dolls were babies—she 

\ dressed them as such, with a literalness 

N which I used to tell her was fairly unpleas- 


Jessie. 


































ant; and she played with them long after 

she was old enough to know better. Only 
\ one thing would take her away from her 
dolls—that was a real baby. If she could 

beg, borrow, or steal a baby to take care 
; of, she was absolutely happy. 
4 And it was astonishing—how many 
women were willing to let her do it! Women 
talk so much about devotion to their chil- 
dren—I notice most of them are delighted 
to have the baby off their hands for a while. 

Then we had a little sister, and Jessie 
gave her whole mind to her; mother was 
fairly jealous; and when she died—poor 
little May! (she had meningitis—nobody 
seems to be able to fight that yet!)—well, 
when she died, Jessie was so broken up 
that we were all frightened. 

Then father had her take a regular 
course in nursing—baby nursing: he said 
if she would do it she might as 
well know how, and that more 
babies might distract her mind 
from little May. She was young 
then, of course; but she took to 
that hospital work like a duck to 
water —she did n’t 
care where she was if 
she could play mother. 
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Later she took up kindergartening—we did n’t 
want her to be a regular nurse, of course. 

Then she married—about the same time I did; 
and was so blissfully happy that it seemed 
almost wicked. I never saw anybody so happy! 
| was happy enough—I defy any reasonable 
woman to be happier than I was! But Jessie 
was n't reasonable. She seemed to be walking 
in Paradise. She went around like one in a 
dream—a dream of heaven. To see those two 
together almost made me jealous. They were 
like poetry. 

Then the baby came—Jessie’s baby. I had n’t 
any, yet, and I was naturally proud of my 
nephew; but Jessie acted like—well as if that 
child was Buddha at least. And she—and he-— 
and the baby, together—it makes me cry to 
think of it. 

After my twins came I was as proud as she 
was—we were all happy together. 

Then three dreadful things happened, one 
after the other—all in a week’s time. 

Her husband’s property was in a big mill, up 
the valley; and there was a sudden flood and 
the whole plant was ruined—undermined— 
washed away. 

That they could have recovered from; but 
poor, dear Hal was there; was trying to save 
things; and he was killed. Jessie just took 
that baby in her arms and—well, we were afraid 
she hurt the poor child, just with her desperate, 
choking love and grief. But she had to have 
it, she would have it; and then, right on top of 
everything, it died—the baby—Jessie’s baby! 

It was awful. She would n’t believe it. She 
was just as calm—and polite! She spoke softly 
and made no fuss. She said, “I know my 
husband is gone, and I am left. I know the 
mill is gone. Please don’t disturb the baby.” 
We could n’t get it away from her. Oh! it was 
terrible! 

Then mother and father and George and my 
dear Huntley had a consultation. Father’s 
gray head was suddenly much whiter; mother 
looked ten years older. The upshot of it was 
that they said I must go away, for a complete 
change—and Jessie must have the twins—simply 
must. I hated to leave them, but I was pretty 
much broken down, so that 
Huntley went with me him- 
self. 

It was the saving of Jessie. 
She would n’t look at them at 
first, but mother laid them on 
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BABIES 


the bed in her room and just left them there to 
cry. And Jessie had to get up and attend to 
them; she simply had to. Then, of course, thev 
were so dear and sweet and lovely—it brought 
her out of that frozen stupor she was in. 

She fussed over them so constantly that 
father went to some of his patients and bor- 
rowed a couple more; nice ones, where the 
mothers were sick or something. He said she 
must not concentrate too much. 

We never expected it would turn out as it 
did. We thought it was only a temporary 
device; but it resulted in our home’s becoming 
quite a permanent créche. Not for working 
women, of course, but for women we all knew, 
and who knew us. The south wing was fitted 
up for babies. Sometimes there would be over 
a dozen, daytimes; and some of them stayed 
nights. Unless there were enough to keep Jessie 
occupied she would mope and grieve. They 
kept her hands full for a year or two; and after 
that it became an institution. 

I returned in the spring and settled down in 
our house next door; and | was n’t so jealous 
of the twins as I expected to be, because my 
other babies came along from time to time; and 
—well really it was a great convenience to have 
so nice a place for them. 

With father’s long-standing medical authority, 
and George’s new knowledge; with mother’s ex- 
perience and Jessie’s thorough training—to say 
nothing of her natural instinct—why the neigh- 
bors began to call it “‘ The Babies University.” 

They did have the loveliest times, those little 
things!) There was the big house, full of sun- 
shine and fresh air, and then several acres around 
it for them te play and sleep out of doors. | 
kept up my fondness for gardening; and we 
made the whole place lovely for them. There 
was quite a stretch of lawn, good, solid, long- 
established turf, with plenty of sun and chang- 
ing tree-shadows. That was kept as clean as a 
parlor; cleaner, for there was no dust on it; and 
we would let the .blessed babies sprawl and 
tumble there, as happy as kittens. 

There was a family on the other side, old 
friends and neighbors, who were very captious 
at first. ‘‘ Won't they be crying all the time?” 
they asked. 

But bless you! 
Why should they ? 

There was such a demand for us to take 
children a little older—two or three years—that 
after a while we opened a kindergarten, too, 
across the hall, with some of the teachers Jessie 
knew installed there. Our place got 
to be a regular institution—people 
came to see it; and pretty soon dear 


Those babies did n’t cry. 
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mother said she had rather teach on one day in the week than 
answer questions on six! So she had a mothers’ class, and lots 
of women came. They had confidence in her because she was a 
grandmother, not what they called ‘‘a mere theorist.” 

George used to grin. He was full of theories, and had very 
little respect for mothers. A young doctor 
has n’t much respect for anything, seems to me 
—except science. He said if I knew as much 
about mothers as he did I wouldn’t think so / | 
much of them. I told him he was only aman | XG » /? 
and never could be a mother, and not to talk \ 
about what he could not possibly understand. , 

Some people criticized us a good deal. They \ 
said we “came between mother and child”’; 
and that we would “break up the home”! ~~ 
How absurd! As if leaving a baby in the care 
of my sister Jessie—with all her love of children and all 
her practical experience, and with my mother there to 
oversee, and two doctors within call—was going to do 
any harm! 

Father and George established their office a few doors 
down the street. They said they wouldn’t risk hav- 
ing patients come to that baby farm! Father will r/ 
make fun of things; but he believes in it all. It has At *s 
done Jessie all the good in the world. After a 
few years she came out strong again. 4 

She said the nightmare — - 
horror was gone now; that 
her heart was shut com- 
pletely on one side, but was 
wide open on another. “| 
lost everything—at once,” 
she said, “but I never can 
again! Now I have dozens 
of babies to love—and 
dozens more are coming! 
I can have an 
endless pro- 
cession of 
babies as long 
as I live; more 
[Continucd on 

page 4I0, 
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BY HARRIS DICKSON te 


JEING a New York lawyer, the 

boundaries of my imagina- 
tion ran not west of Albany. 
The South to me represented a vast dim terra 
incognita 

One morning our most valuable client bustled 
into the office: ‘‘ Here, Ramsay, you must take 


that next train for Mississippi—close the trade 
old Stewart Plantation—urgent—”’ 
Before | could catch my breath | had caught 


the train. Mississippi! I had n’t much of a notion 
whether | should carry two months’ rations, or 
whether | should be back in New York for 
lunch. 

After forty-eight hours by rail I came to the 
end of the earth, and took a steamboat on the 
Mississippi River. 

‘Rokeby,’ Captain Stewart’s ‘plantation, 
could be reached only by steamboat, and late 


that afternoon the captain put us ashore. 


There were only two human beings in sight: 
a white man receiving freight from the boat, 
and an old colored man. The two seemed to 


be very friendly. The white man helped the 
colored man to lift three sacks of ice on a 
wagon. The colored man was ready to go, but 
paused to eye me curiously. 

Scuse me, boss,” he said, taking off his cap 
with a queer sort of politeness; “‘but ain’t you 


a lookin’ fer Cap’n Stewart? Gentlemens what 
gits off here dey mos’ ginerally comes to see de 


cap’n 
Hospitality by the Wholesale 


‘Yes, | have business with Captain Stewart; 
Ill go to the hotel for the night and call on 
him in the morning.” 

"T ain’t no hotel; an’ ef *t wuz cap’n would n’t 
let nobody go to it—he say he runs de hotel fer 
dis part o’ de country.” 

This was embarrassing. Surely I could not go 
to a gentleman’s house upon such an invitation. 

The white man came over and spoke to me. 


“That ’s all right, sir; go along with Uncle Jake. 
He has orders from Captain Stewart to bring 
every stranger to his house.” 

“Yas, suh! yas, suh!” the colored man in- 
sisted; ‘“‘when cap’n ’s here he entertains ’em 
hisself. Ef he’s gone / takes keer of ’em. Dat 
house ain’t mever shut. Boss, is dis yo’ trunk 
an’ gripsack? I sho’ is ’shamed ter let: you 
ride in sech a wagon; but I spec it’s ’bout de 


quick’st way to git dar.” 
All this while he was folding some clothes to 


make a cushion for me to sit on. I climbed in 
beside him * How far is it ?” 
‘Jes’ a little piece; right over yander throo 


d se woods 
How much land is cultivated ?”’ 
“We’se plantin’ ’bout two 
thousand acres dis year; nig- 
gers is so triflin’.” 
“How much land has 
the captain got in all P” 


“God knows, mister 
how much we is got. Cap’n 
ain’t never said—lI don’t 
believe he knows. Hit’s:a 
Gawd’s plenty.” Ain adit 
We drove on through burying-ground, 
perfectly level fields, white, shaded by cedars” 


‘beat it down in the mud.’ 









and utterly deserted. “‘ What 
vegetable is this?” I inquired. 
“‘ Long staple.” 

“Long staple what?” 

He turned quickly, in utter amazement. “ Dat? 
Why dat ’s cotton—” 

“Cotton? I thought cotton grew on cotton- 
wood trees.’”. The old man held his peace until 
| spoke again: “ Where are all the colored people ?”’ 

Then he chuckled to himself: ‘‘Now, | knows 
yeu ’s from de Nawf.” 


Only Northerners Say ‘“ Colored People”’ 


“Why?” 
merriment. 
fectious. 


There was nothing offensive in his 


It was respectful, friendly, and in- 





“Late that afternoon the captain put us ashore 


“Why? ’Cause you didn’t know dis wuz 
cotton; an’ you said ‘colored’ people. Folks 
down here doan say dat.” 

“What do they say?” 

“Dey says, ‘Whar’s all de han’s?’ or de 
‘negroes’; but ef dey like ‘em real good dey jes’ 

y, ‘ Jake, whar ’s all yo’ lazy niggers dis even- 
in’? Why ain’t dey pickin’ dat cotton? Fust 
thing you know dere ‘Il come up a big rain an’ 
Dat ’s ’zactly what 
Jedge Whittaker ’d say ef be wuz to come ridin’ 
along. ’Co’se hit all d’pends on how you sez it. 
Niggers is kinder curyus ‘bout how you sez 
things to ’em 


“ Well, where are all the—niggers?”’ I asked, 
halting at the word. 
“Lordy, boss, dey’s gone to de circus; ’t won't 


nary nigger stay in de cotton patch whilst dere ’s 
a brass band playin’ in town.” 

A mile further we began to climb a hill at 

the top of which one bold gable thrust 

itself out from a grove of oaks. 

“Dere ’s our house,” he said. 

Just before we turned in 

at the gate | noticed an old 

burying-ground, shaded by 

cedars, with a cemented 

wall around it. Respond- 

ing to my gesture, the 

driver stopped his team so 

- that I might look over the 

wall. 
“Dat tombstone in the 
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pe OSTicultural | Methods are 
™ Making if Unfashionable to 
Drink, Gamble and Shoot 


but Southern hospitality 


has not lost its flavor . 


middle,” he explained, ‘“‘is cap’n’s father, ole 
Gin’l Stewart; what wuz kilt in de Mexican Wah 
I jis kin remember him. Dat ’n is his brudder 
what got kilt at Bull Run—me and him and de 
cap’n was all tergedder. Dis ’n right here, dat ’s 
Mars Randolph Stewart, cap’n’s son; day kilt 
him in Cuby. Dat war de cap’n’s onliest chile, 
and atter he died de cap’n did n’t want ter live 
here no mo’. Git up mule! git up!” 
We turned up a sharp incline, drove round 
the circular hedge of boxwood, 
and halted in front of the 
broad steps. The house was 
of the kind | had always seen 
in pictures, only the white col- 
umn seemed taller, the veranda 
seemed broader, and the front 
door much wider. It was open. 
The old man stepped out of 
the wagon and deposited my 
luggage within the house. 
“ Boss, you ’Il hafter’scuse de 
cap’n; he ain’t ’spectin’ you.” 
No,’ I replied; ‘“‘and I hate 
to put him to any inconve- 
nience.”’ 
“Lordy, boss, ’t ain’t no 
worriment to de cap’n. You 
can’t tickle him no better dan 


by stayin’ wid ’im. He gits 
mighty tired talkin’ ter one ole nigger. Now you 


jes’ set down in dis big chair, an’ | ’ll go fin’ ’im.” 

He looked through the back part of the house, 
then went up-stairs. [| could hear him walking 
along the uncarpeted halls. Before he returned 
I saw an erect, military figure pacing through 
the formal garden. He strode along easily, as a 
man who was sure of himself, but without a 
tinge of that haughtiness which | had expected 
to find. He turned and came up the front 
steps with his eves fixed straight ahead. When 
he reached the top step ! saw that his left 
sleeve was empty, and carefully pinned to the 
pocket of his coat. 


A Welcome That Warms the Heart 


He must have seen my baggage inside the 
door, for he glanced around without the slight- 
est surprise in voice or manner, and held out 
his hand. ‘‘ Good evening, sir; I am very glad 
to see you. I am Captain Stewart.” 

“My name is Ramsay.” 

He had never heard the name. Yet there 
was not a question. He did not inquire of my 
business, or how | happened to be sitting on his 
porch with my trunk in his hall. Uncle Jake 
came back: ‘‘Cap’n, mus’ I put de gent’man’s 
gripsacks in de big front room?” The captain 
nodded, and gravely pointed me to the chair 
from which I had risen. 

We chatted for an hour. I, the blunt busi- 
ness man, to whom every moment has its market 
value——I never mentioned my errand. 

Jake vanished. When he reappeared in his 
white jacket, it was to announce, “Supper’s ready.” 
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After supper we went into the library, a dim 
room, with an open-mouthed fireplace full of 
blazing wood. A _ green-shaded lamp, turned 
low, cast its mellow light around the table, but 
left the corners in shadow. Captain Stewart 
motioned me to a settee* beside the fire, while 
he changed his coat and shoes for a well-worn 
dressing gown and: slippers. He turned up the 
lamp and handed me a cigar. Then he began 
slowly twisting a_bit of paper, with which he 
got a light from the fire for me and for himself. 
His manner was so restful that | stretched my- 
self. to the warmth—and opened my soul-to a 
new sense of contentment.. There was some- 
thing so genial about the fire, something: so sin- 
cere in the big-hearted lamp, such a surrender 
of reserve in the atmosphere of the room and 
the man—an intangible something which gave 
to the word “home” a deeper meaning. Men- 
tally, | contrasted these with my somewhat 
ambitious apartments in New York, which repre- 
sented all I knew of home. | could understand 
why this man would take up his sword in de- 
fense of his fireside—and the burying-ground. 
But if my apartment house were threatened, | 
should give notice and move out. 


A Man Who Has Time to Read 


The room interested me. 
liberty to look around. Piled. upon his table 
lay some rare old books. Books are my hobby. 
Lying open on the arm of his chair, where he 
had left off reading, was an old Rousseau in the 
original French. He followed my eye with a 
smile. ‘‘ You love books ?”’ 

“Yes, but I have no time to read—except 
law books.” 

We smoked on in silence. Over the mantel 
hung a portrait, a mere lad, wearing a lieuten- 


| felt at perfect 





“The house was of the 
kind I had always seen 
in pictures” 


ant’s uniform in the ux. 5 
United States Volun- ; 
teers. This was the 
son. To the left hung another, also a young 
man, a captain, but his coat was gray. The 
brother who died at Bull Run. I turned my 
head cautiously. Out of the semidarkness an 
older man looked down upon us. His coat was 
blue and there were stars upon his collar. “‘ Mex- 
ico,” | thought; ‘‘ three wars and two flags.” 


Presently the captain 
smiled to himself, and re- 
marked, half unconscious- 
ly: “You must think us 
a laay lot. | confess | 
enjoy sitting by the fire, 
reading a little, smoking 
a little, talking to Jake, or 
dreaming and doing noth- 
ing. But there isso much 
to think about when one 
is at home. Jake and | 
are getting old. New times 
are coming and we must 
keep together.” 

“The South is changing 
rapidly, | suppose?’”’ My 
voice sounded like a rasp, 
material and sordid. | 
regretted speaking, for it 
was the change in the 
country that led him to 
offer his property for sale. 


The Slave- Trader and 
the Man-of- War 


“Yes, Mr. Ramsay, the 
South is changing. Some 
of us deplore it; others believe it would be better 
to abandon our old ways and begin over. My 
father used to tell of a man who deplored the 
changes——he was a slave-trader from way down 
East. This is the way my father got the story 
from an old skipper: 

““« Times have changed,’ said the trader, ‘but 
we could n’t get it into our heads that things 
were not like they used to be. In the spring 
of ’55 we were bringing a cargo of negroes from 
Guinea and meant to slip them ashore into the 
Florida everglades. We had to keep 
our eyes skinned; the first man-o’- 


war that over- 
hauled us would 
hang every officer 
to the yardarms. We did 
not feel comfortable to wake 
up one morning and sight a 

British man-o’-war, headed straight for us. 

We crowded on every stitch of canvas and 

hoped to show the Englishman a clean pair 
of heels. But he outsailed us. It gave me the 
creeps to see him creeping up on us, inch by 
inch. I could almost count the minutes until | 
got a rope around my neck. Disagreeable sen- 
sation! There was a Yankee boy aboard that 
had a lot o’ sense. He sat and watched the 
Englishman for a while and began to get pale 





“One bold gable thrust itself out 
from a grove of oaks” 


‘gravitated to the South. 
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around the gills. By and 
by he suggested: ‘‘Cap’n, 
let ’s heave a nigger over- 
board— I calkerlate they 
Il stop an’ pick ’im up.” 
So we picked out a good 
hefty nigger and brought 
him on deck. We showed 
him the Englishman, told 
him to swim, and tossed 
him overboard. Sufferin’ 
Cxsar! how that. nigger 
did swim! 

“*“When the man-o’- 
war came alongside of him 
she hove to, dropped a 
boat and picked him up. 
It didn’t take ’em long, 
still we gained some three 
hundred yards by the 
transaction. 

“* By the time the man- 
o’-war was just about to 
come in gunshot of us 
again we made another 
nigger jump overboard. 
They picked him up. Then 
niggers went overboard 
one after another, jes’ as regular as ducks going 
to the pond. The scheme worked fine. Pres- 
ently the Englishman quit lowering boats, and 
began tossing out ropes for the niggers to catch 
hold of——-scooped ’em up neater ’n a fish in a 
landin’ net. Clever for a Britisher? We were 
jes’ wasting niggers. The Yankee boy said: 
‘Suppose you tie the next one’s hands so he 
can’t catch a rope?” 

“*“ But he’ll drown before they get to him.” 

Hitch a life-preserver to his neck.” 
That boy was a life-preserver to me. We 
kept busy all day throwin’ out niggers, and kept 
the Englishman busy pickin’ ’em up. When 
night came we dodged him. Altogether, we 
pitched out one hundred and thirty-seven fine 
niggers, worth five hundred dollars apiece. Pretty 
.xpensive fun, but it saved our necks,’”’ 


Who Was to Blame for Slavery? 


When Captain Stewart finished telling the 
slave-trader’s story, the smile vanished from 
his lips and thé twinkle died out of his eye. ‘I 
tremble sometimes, Mr. Ramsay, at the fearful 
responsibility which rests upon you and me for 
the sins of our fathers, on account of these 
black men—your people for selling them, my 

people for buying them.” 

His profoundly sincere remark jerked 
me out of a mental rut. | had n’t thought 
of that. I had always considered the negro 
as a local question for the South. But 
this placed the matter in a different light, 
and made me think. | was glad when 
Captain Stewart began to talk again. 

“The Southerner differs much from the 
Northerner; I think it is due in part to 

the romantic traditions of his country. The early 
history of the South reads like a fairy tale. As 
a boy | used to pore over the adventures of De 
Soto, who lies buried in the river not far from this 
place. The pirate Lafitte of Barataria was an- 
other childish hero, on account of his defense of 
New Orleans. The exiled Duke of Orleans used 
to teach school near here, and never forgot it 
when he became King of the French. Such 
stories make a profound impression on the mind 
of a growing boy, and affect the character of a 
people. But it was the wretched slavery ques- 
tion that made us different, and wrought such 
revolutionary changes. At first slavery existed 
in every colony. Then the slaves naturally 
This was not due to 
moral differences between the people. Slaves 
were profitable laborers in the South. , They 
were not in the North. Lands were richer in 
the South; the climate more favorable; many 
individuals owned huge estates. Great numbers 
of negroes could be used to advantage. 
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man can see far enough into the 
iess what will happen when all of 
yes and old white people have gone. 
He used to have one 


Now he has half a dozen scattered about 


the place. I shut my eyes to it, because I can’t 
help it. They are all alike. The white man 
changed the negro for a while; now the negro 
is changing himself back again. 

“‘A Southern plantation used to be independ- 
ent. Now it would starve to death in a week, 
because the negroes raise nothing to feed them- 
selves or their stock. 


The Black Man Can’t Take Care of Himself 


“My grandfather brought a hundred negroes 
from the Carolinas and cleared this property. 
He built this house. The plantation produced 
everything that human beings could require. 
The surplus was sold to buy luxuries. If he 
wanted a house, he burned the brick, and his 
carpenters built it. He made his own leather, 
and skilled shoemakers provided for plantation 
needs. He raised his own mules, hogs, and cows. 
He had his dairy, smoke-house, 
corn-crib—everything. The 


cost of labor was fixed 
—the annual expense of 

maintaining the slaves in health 

and comfort. | might say, right here, that 
those negroes were more comfortable than the 
average free negro in Mississippi to-day. Mind 
you, | am not defending slavery; | do not be- 
lieve in it. But I do say this: the white man 
took better care of the negro than the negro has 
ever taken of himself. 

“The negro will raise cotton; he gets money 
for it. But he will not raise anything else. | 
can not make them plant corn to feed their own 
mules. They will not keep a cow; they buy 
condensed milk for their coffee. They will not 
raise a hog; they buy bacon from the store, on 
credit, at ruinous prices. Not one negro out of 
a hundred will keep a fence around his yard and 
raise chickens. None of them plant vegetables; 
they eat canned corn, and canned tomatoes—on 
credit—when by the slightest effort they might 
have the best vegetables that can be grown. 
We ’ve got to get away from this, and, in some 
sections, we are doing it. 


An Enemy to the Soil 


“Around Jackson, Mississippi, negroes had 
worn out the lands and abandoned them, be- 
cause they could n’t make a living. White men 
reclaimed those lands and began raising garden 
truck. To-day some of those little towns ship 
tomatoes and strawberries by the train load, 


and their lands are the most valuable in 
the State. That shows what the small farmer 
can do. 


“Even the negroes on my plantation——and 
there are no better negroes in the.world—have 
not the faintest idea of what ‘home’ means. 
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They have n’t the home-making instinct. They 
live here one year and expect to move the next, 
accumulating nothing, and with no sort of at- 
tachment for the soil.” 

The speaker paused to mend the fire. His 
face was very grave. He gathered the coals 
into a mass of scarlet, whose glow overspread 
his face. As he leaned back in his chair again 
1 could see that he was smiling. 


Shooting is No Longer Encouraged 


“| was just thinking of another man who did 
not realize how much the times had changed. 
This used to be 
a tough country 

pioneer plant- 
ers, negroes, 


“T opened my soul to 
a new sense of con- 
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Jelks was one of 
the toughest. Ten years ago he went to Yuca- 
tan looking for mahogany. Last month he 
returned, got drunk, and proceeded to shoot up 
the town. To his utter indignation they slapped 
him in jail. 1 heard him next morning explain- 
ing to the court: ‘You see, Judge, it was jes’ 
this way. I hadn’t been home in ten years, 
and when | hit town I wouldn’t a knowed it; 
nobody knowed me. All the boys was moved 
away, or married, or something had happened 
to ’em. I jes’ circulated round amongst the 
barrooms and took a few drinks. Judge, did 
you ever get reel lonesome an’ down on your 
luck? That’s me. I stepped out into the 
street; everything was so all-fired still it got on 
my nerves. I jes’ couldn’t stand it, so | let off 
a few shots jes’ to liven her up some. Didn't 
mean a bit o’ harm, an’ ef I had n’t been drink- 
ing’ that shot would n’t a gone wild an’ broke 
that gentleman’s window. Now, Judge, don’t 
you know | wouldn’t a scared his wife fer 
nuthin’ in this world. I’m a peaceful man, 
Judge—’ But the Judge didn’t see it that way. 

“There was John Ware. His case came up 
at the same term of court. He was indicted for 
assault with intent to kill, and his lawyers were 
afraid to risk a sentence by the new judge. 
They agreed with the district attorney to plead 
guilty to simple assault, and get off with a nom- 
inal fine. When the case was called, the dis- 
trict attorney announced: ‘ Your honor, we have 

[Continued on page 400} 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MURDERERS 


wo MEN clad in bearskins were shuffling 

rapidly along across the glacier. Dawn 

was already flooding the arctic sky with its 

amazing riot of color—rose, green-gold, violet— 

and the ice beneath their feet was rose-color, 
with misty blue shadows in it. 

The foremost of the two wayfarers was a 
man of gigantic stature, six and a half feet tall 
and of enormous girth of chest; yet, somehow, 
despite his size and the ungainly clothes he 
wore, he contrived to preserve an air of light- 
ness; of lean, compact athleticism, certainly. 
A stranger meeting him anywhere and contem- 
plating his formidable proportions, and then 
looking up past his great, blunt jaw into his 
cold, light-blue, choleric eyes, would be likely to 
shiver a little and then get out of his way as 
soon as possible. 

His companion seemed to be trying to make 
up his mind to speak, and still to find it a diffi- 
cult thing to do. At length, with a deprecatory 
cough, he began: 

“What I can’t see, Roscoe, is what you did 
it for. It was all right to do it, if you were 
figgering out any gain from it. We'd all agree 
to that. Anything for our common good— 
that’s our motto. But where’s the gain in 
killing just one poor fellow out of a party of 
thirty ? He seemed a good kind of chap, too, and 
friendly spoken. We did n’t serve you like that 
when you come aboard the Walrus at Cape Nome.” 

“It would have cost you four men to do it, 
Planck, and you were short-handed as it was.” 

“That wasn’t why we didn’t do it. You 
was a stranger and you was in a bad way. 
There was a mob of men that wanted you 
mighty bad, and we gave you shelter and carried 
you off and made you a regular sharin’ member 
of the crew. Of course, if we’d had any reason 
to act contrary, we’d have done so. And that’s 
why it seemed to us—to me, | would say—that 
you probably had some reason in this case, here. 
And—well, we'd like to know what it ts.”’ 

But the man he had addressed as Roscoe 
strode on with unabated pace, as if he had not 
heard. For any attention he paid to his ques- 
tioner, he might have been alone in that expanse 
of ice and sky. : 

Planck accepted the silent rebuff as if it had 
been only what he expected, but he sighed re- 
gretfully. He had once known—and it was 
only four years ago—that same swaggering trick 
of contemptuous authority. He had been mas- 
ter, the most tyrannical sort of master, some 
people said, that is to be found anywhere in the 
world—the captain of an American whaler. 
And this very man, at whose heels he was 
scrambling along over the ice, had been one of 
his crew; had never approached’ the quarter- 
deck, where he reigned supreme, without an 
apologetic hand at his forelock, and had always 
passed to the leeward side of him up on deck. 

But the Walrus had been destined never to 
see port again. She lingered too long on the 
whaling grounds to get back through Behring 
Strait that fall, and then failed in the attempt 
to make McKenzie Bay, where other whalers in 
similar plight put in for the winter. Instead of 
this friendly harbor, she was caught in the pack 
and carried, relentlessly, north and westward. 
The milling pressure of great masses of ice 
crushed in her stout hull, so that the open 
water they had been hoping for became at once 
their deadliest peril. The moment the ice broke 
away she would go to the bottom like a plummet. 
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But still the slow, irresistible drift of the ice- 
pack carried them north and west into a latitude 
and longitude which, so far as they knew, no 
human travelers had ever before crossed. Then 
in the depth of the arctic night, bereft of hope, 
and half mutinous, they found a land that had 
never been charted, and, most marvelous of all, 
a human welcome. For there on the shore were 
Captain Fielding and the two other survivors of 
his ill-fated expedition. 

The fate of the explorer’s ship had been, it 
seemed, precisely that of the Walrus. She had 
been caught in the pack, crushed in it, and car- 
ried against the coast. Before the arrival of 
spring, and with it the breaking of the ice, 
Fielding and his men had been able to take their 
stores ashore, and the greater part still remained. 

Of the Walras people in all there were eleven, 
and they, with the three original castaways, 
settled down to the prospect of an indefinite 
number of years upon that nameless coast. 
““We can live like Christians,’ Captain Fielding 
had said, “‘ and we can always, hope.” 

His superior knowledge of arctic conditions 
naturally made him, rather than Captain Planck, 
commander of the little company. He estab- 
lished the régime of their life, doled out the 
stores from day to day, and, as best he could, 
through that long winter night, provided enter- 
tainment for the forlorn little group. He told 
them of his explorations on the coast, of thé 
lie of the land, of what they might hope to see 
when the sun should come back to them mark- 
ing the beginning of another long arctic day. 

Among other things, he told them quite 
casually of a ledge in the hills, across the glacier, 
which he believed contained the most extraor- 
dinary deposit of gold in the world. So incredi- 
bly rich was it that the rock itself had almost 
been replaced by solid metal. The Alaska gold, 
he said, was in his opinion, only the sweepings of 
this immense store. 

At the sound of the word “gold,” the eyes of 
the man named Roscoe had brightened for the 
first time since they had taken him, shivering 
from his long immersion in the cold water, 
aboard the Walrus. He drew into the circle 
that sat about the reading-lamp, and began 
asking questions. Gold was something he knew 
about. He had mined it in Australia, in Cali- 
fornia, and in the Klondike. He questioned 
Captain Fielding as to the exact whereabouts of 
the ledge, as to the sort of ore it was found in, 
and as to the best means of cutting it out. 

To some extent his excitement infected the 
others. Even Captain Planck, whose only well- 
understood form of wealth was whale blubber, 
began to take an interest in Roscoe’s questions 
and in the explorer’s answers to them. 

When after a period of tantalizing twilight the 
sun again came fairly up over the horizon, they 
besought their commander, with a savage sort 
of eagerness from which he might have augured 
ill, that he take them at once to the ledge. 
They had caught sight of it from a distance, 
even as Cayley had, hung in the air above the 
valley, and had run recklessly on ahead of their 
leader. When he came up to them, he found 
them in a dangerous state of excitement, the 
man Roscoe fairly dazed and drunken with it. 

Finally Fielding had left them to their own 
devices, and gone away with his two compan- 
ions. And until the light of that short day had 
begun to fall, they—the Walrus people—stayed, 
gloating over this strangely useless treasure. 


For three days after that the man Roscoe 
never spoke a word. On the fourth day, when 
the little party assembled for their midday 
meal, the eleven men of the Walrus were the only 
ones to answer the summons. Captain Fielding 
and his two companions had disappeared. 

Captain Planck could not recall that meal 
now without shuddering, for there at the foot of 
the table, opposite to him, had sat the man 
Roscoe, with murder written plain in every line 
of his face. He had looked a beast, rather than 
aman, that day. The sated blood-lust in his 
eyes made them positively terrifying, so that the 
others shrank away from him. He had seemed 
not to notice it, at least not to take offense at 
it. He was in hilarious spirits for the first time 
since they had known him; seemed really to try 
to be a good companion. 

Captain Planck abdicated his leadership that 
day. He was perfectly conscious of the fact. 
He had known that to retain the leadership he 
must take that murderer out and execute him. 
He knew that if he did not do this, the mur- 
derer, not he, would thereafter command the 
party, and that unless he himself yielded the 
promptest obedience of any, he would follow 
the luckless trio whom they were never to see 
again. 

From that day to this there had been no more 
murders. Roscoe had ruled them with a deci- 
sion and a truculence which put anything like 
insubordination out of the question. He had 
been obeyed better than Captain Planck had 
ever been. He had worked them fiercely all 
those four years, cutting everlastingly at that 
wonderful, exhaustless golden ledge, beating the 
friable ore out of it with heavy mauls, then 
laboriously conveying the great rude slabs of 
pure metal on rough sledges over the perpetual 
ice of the glacier to a cave near the shore, where 
they had deposited it. There were literally tons 
of it hidden there when the smoke from the 
vacht’s funnel was first seen on the horizon. 

The moment the news of the approaching 
steamer was reported to Roscoe, he had entered 
upon, what seemed to his followers a thoroughly 
irrational and inexplicable line of action. He 
had ordered them, first, to remove all signs of 
recent habitation from the huts to the cave 
where their gold was concealed; then, to cover 
the cave mouth with a heap of boulders, to 
secure it against discovery. 

Long. before the strongest glass on the ship 
could have made out their moving figures, he 
took the whole party back to the hills in hiding. 
He had kept them from answering the hails and 
the gun-fire from the yacht by the sheer weight 
of his authority, without vouchsafing a word of 
explanation. 

The next day they had seen the searching 
party go ashore, and with their knowledge of 
the lie of the land found it perfectly easy to 
evade observation, though nothing but the 
strong habit of obedience kept them from court- 
ing it. 

Then, along in the afternoon, had happened 
what seemed to them the strangest thing of all, 
the murder of that solitary straggler. 

Now, at last, came Planck to the leader, ask- 
ing the reason why. But his mission, as it 
appeared, had not prospered. 

For a long time Roscoe walked steadily on, 
until the two had come far up the glacier. 
Finally, when he did stop, he whirled quite 
around and stood confronting Planck, squarely 
in the middle of a narrow path between two 
deep fissures in the ice. His eyes were glitter- 
ing malevolently: 
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the rest of the land was clear, the fog hung 
there, half way up the side of the hills, so that 
from the ridges surrounding it, it really looked 
like a strange vapor sea. They had explored 
the edges of it fearsomely at times, but had 
never penetrated far enough to learn the secret 
of its mystery, if it had one. 

“You say Miguel is going to guide them in 
there?’’ Planck asked. ‘‘ How’s he going to 
get out himself ?”’ 

Roscoe laughed ‘shortly: ‘Oh, he’s likely to 
get out. But he’s the cheapest man we 've got, 
and that’s why I sent him. He’s half silly now, 
and he’s likely to go ice-crazy most any time. 
I’ve seen it coming on him. Oh, he ’Il get them 
in all right. Whether he gets out himself or 
not does n’t matter.” 
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“| hope your wits will improve when you get 
a deck under your feet,’’ Roscoe growled. “On 
land here you re about as much good as a peli- 
can ina foot race. No, your sailing orders won't 
be San Francisco nor any other port that has 
such a thing as a revenue officer about. But 
you ought to know the north coast line over 
there as far east as McKenzie Bay. You must 
know some harbor there where we can lie up for 
the winter and not be bothered.”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ said Planck, ‘I could take the yacht 
to such a place as that. There’s a very good 
harbor in behind Hirshel Island. And I can see 
what will happen when we get there. Only, 
won't there be a good many to trust that sort 
of secret to?” 

Roscoe looked at him with a savage sort of 

grin. ‘‘Come, you’re improving. 
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But the hike across the moun- 
tains to the upper tributaries of 
the Porcupine is a hard trail. 
There are n’t likely to be many 
of us left by the time we get 
started floating down open water. 
When we get to the Yukon it 
won't be surprising if there is n't 
anybody left at all but you and 
me.” 

Planck caught his meaning 
quickly enough; indeed, a duller 
man could have read it in Ros- 
coe’s savage light-blue eyes; and 
the thought made his teeth 
chatter. 

He would have felt a dead- 
lier terror, perhaps, could he 
have read the thought that lay 
at the bottom of Roscoe’s mind. 
The gold hunter was not much 
of a sailor, but he felt confident 
that on the broad stretches of 
the Yukon he could navigate a 
raft alone. 

Roscoe turned and resumed 
his way along the icy trail, leav- 
ing the former captain to fall in 
behind him. But before he had 
gone a dozen paces, he whirled 
around again, suddenly, and 
shot a blazing, searching look 
straight into Planck’s face. It 
was as if he had intended to sur- 
prise there the inmost thoughts 
and intentions of his subor- 
dinate’s mind. He seemed 
satisfied, however, with the ex- 
pression he found in the weather- 
beaten face. 

“There’s this much more,” 
he said; “ you’re not to talk to 
me any more than you can help 
from now on. You're to take 
my orders grudgingly. Those 
other fellows will probably try 
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His eyes were glittering malevolently ” 


“And then?” Planck asked. ‘“ What then?” 

“Why, they ‘Il send out a relief party from 
the yacht, of course. The yacht’s people know 
what rations the searching party took with them, 
and when they don’t come back in two days, 
they ‘Il probably set out from the yacht, with 
every able-bodied man on board, and try to find 
the first party and bring it in. As soon as they 
are well out of hearing, we take the yacht. 
We may not find a living soul aboard her; and 
we certainly can’t leave one there. But we'll 
steam up and take our gold aboard—all our 
gold. And then, well —there’s where you 'Il 
come in.” 

“But what then, man? My God! what then? 
Do you suppose we can go steaming into San 
Francisco, or any other port in the world, with 
all that gold in our hull and another captain’s 
log and papers? We might just as well hang 
ourselves from our own crow-jack yard.” 


to start a conspiracy against 

me. If they do, | want you to 

be the one at the head of it. 
Do vou understand ?”’ Planck nodded. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE THROWING-STICK 
“Qh I suppose,” said Jeanne, “there's no 
use worrying. 

Across the table from where she sat at break- 
fast in the snug, warm, luxurious little dining- 
room on the yacht, old Mr. Fanshaw methodi- 
cally laid his coffee-spoon in the saucer beside 
his cup, and looked up at her with his slow, 
deliberate smile. 

“My dear,” he said, ‘‘ remember that Tom is 
in the party. Unless they find everything that 
by the utmost stretch of hope they could find, 
he would insist on keeping up the search as long 
as the light lasted, and when the light failed 
there would be no more light to come home by. 
Don’t think of worrying; | don’t. We'll hear 
nothing of them for hours.” 
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“It won’t be as long as that,” she predicted 
confidently. ‘‘ My sky-man will probably bring 
me news before then.”’ 

Old Mr. Fanshaw halted his coffee-cup half 
wav to his lips. ‘‘ Your what?” he questioned. 
“Oh, | understand.”” And then he laughed. 
But his face grew suddenly serious, and he 


looked intently, curiously, into hers. ‘My 
child!”” he cried; ‘“‘it can’t be that you are 
taking that dream of yours seriously. If I 


thought that, | would have to believe that this 
queer arctic climate was doing strange things with 
those nimble wits of yours. A man alighting on 
the ice-floe, out of mid air, and telling you that 
he had just dropped in from Point Barrow; it’s 
like the flight from the moon of Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” 

She pressed her finger-tips thoughtfully against 
her eyelids. ‘‘] know,’ she said, ‘it’s per- 
fectly incredible, Uncle Jerry, but it’s perfectly 
true for all that.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Nonsense!”’ he said explosively. 
‘“Ton’t carry a joke too far, my dear.” 

“It’s anything but a joke,” she said slowly, 
“and if it was a dream—if he, the sky-man, was 
nothing but a vision, he certainly left me a 
material souvenir of his visit.” Then with a 
nod toward the buffet she spoke to Mr. Fan- 
shaw’s big negro valet who was serving their 
breakfast: ‘‘Hand Mr. Fanshaw that queer- 
looking stick, Sam, the one on the buffet. Why 

why, what’s the matter?’ For she had 
lifted her eyes to the man’s face as she finished 
speaking. It was wooden with fright, and the 
whites showed all around the pupils of his eyes. 

“No, Miss Jeanne,’ he said, “’Scuse me. | 
would n’t touch dat stick, not for all de gol’ 
and jewels in de world; not even to oblige him.”’ 

“What’s that ?’’ Fanshaw exclaimed, whirl- 


ing upon him. ‘‘What do you mean? What 
the devil are you talking about ?”’ 
“T seen him, Mr. Fanshaw; I seen him 


myself, comin’ down out of de sky las’ night. | 
was out on deck, suh.”’ 

Fanshaw looked quickly from the negro’s face 
to the girl’s, as if he suspected a hoax, but the 
terror in one face and the mystification in the 
other were obviously genuine. 

Then he rose and went over to the buffet, 
returning to the table with the oddly shaped, 
rudely whittled stick. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” he 
demanded, looking up at the girl with a puzzled 
frown—‘‘do you mean to say that he, the man 
you dreamed about, made you a present of this 
stick P”’ 

She laughed. ‘If that seems a reasonable 
way of putting it, yes; at least it slipped out of 
his belt and | found it where he had been sit- 
ting. But can you imagine what he used it for ?”’ 

“Oh, | know what it is, but that only makes 
the puzzle all the deeper. It’s an Eskimo 
throwing-stick. They use it to shoot darts with. 
It lies in the palm of the hand, so, and the dart 
is put in that groove, though the butt of this 
one seems curiously misshapen; | can’t make 
it fit my hand. But I can’t figure out how the 


thing got aboard the yacht; it wasn’t here 
yesterday.” 
“Of course not,” she said; ‘““my sky-man 


brought it.” 
He ran his fingers through his bushy gray 


hair perplexedly, then laid the thing down and’ 


seated himself at the table. “At any rate,” he 
said, ‘we need n’t let even a mystery spoil our 


breakfast. Come, my dear, you've eaten almost 
nothing. That omelette deserves better treat- 
ment.” 


Obediently she took up her fork, but almost 
immediately laid it down again, and he saw her 
eves brighten with tears. “Of course, if there’d 

een any news, if there’d been anything to find, 
we 'd have heard.”’ 

Silently he reached across the table and patted 
the hand that lay there on the white cloth. 

“Oh, | know | ought n’t to cry,” she said, 
“and | won't; it’s your goodness and kindness 
to me as much as anything else. Ever since he 


went away you ’ve been like a father to me, and 
Tom, dear old Tom, like a brother. And then 
building this ship and coming up here yourself; 
facing the dangers yourself and letting Tom face 
them, all for such an impossible, hopeless hope 
as the message the sea brought to us.” 

Her voice faltered there, and she bent down 
abruptly and kissed the hand that was still 
caressing her own. 

““My child,” he said, ‘‘ your father and | were 
like brothers—nearer to each other than most 
brothers. He went away knowing that if his 
venture failed, if it ended fatally for him, as it 
probably did, | should regard you as my daugh- 
ter—as just as much a child of mine as Tom is. 
If you had n’t been in the case at all, we’d have 
built this ship and come up here to find Tom 
Fielding just the same. There, don’t cry. Put 
on that big fur coat of yours and come out with 
me on deck.” 

The moment they emerged upon the deck 
they heard the sound of oars beneath them and 
looking over the rail saw one of the boats, in 
which the shore party had set out, pulling up 
alongside the accommodation ladder. Three men 
were in it—two of the crew and Tom Fanshaw. 

“What news, Tom?” his father called out, 
anxiously enough to belie his former tranquil 





manner. “Have you found anything? I hope 
there ’s nothing wrong.”’ 
The younger man looked up. He _ saw his 


father, but not the girl. ‘“‘ Nothing wrong,”’ he 
growled, “except this infernal ankle of mine. 
I’ve sprained it again, and | did it just when—”’ 
He broke the sentence off short there, his eye 
falling at that moment upon Jeanne. 

She paled a little, for she had been quick to 
perceive that something he had been about to 
tell would not be told now, or must be told 
differently. But she waited until his father, 
together with the two sailors, had got the dis- 
abled man up onto the deck and safely installed 
in an easy chair. Then gravely, but steadily, 
“Just as what, Tom? 
found just as you had to come away?” 

“It was very wonderful,” he said, ‘quite 
inexplicable. Just as we were about breaking 
camp this morning, we saw a man coming toward 
us across the ice. We thought at first that it 
was Hunter, and we were mighty glad to see 
him, because he had straved off somewhere and 
hadn’t camped with us. But we soon saw it 
was n't he, wasn’t a man anything like him. He 
was a queer, slouching, shuffling creature, dressed 
in skins, and he came up in a hesitating way, as 
if he was afraid of us. He could n’t talk Eng- 
lish, nor understand it, apparently. He looked to 
me like a Portuguese, and | tried him in Spanish 
—Good Filippino Spanish—on the chance. I 
thought it startled him a little, and he pricked 
up his ears at it, but he couldn’t understand 
that either. He just kept beckoning and repeat- 
ing two words—” 

“What words, Tom! Out with it!’’—This 
from the old gentleman, who had controlled his 
patience with difficulty during the little silence. 
But the younger man hesitated and looked into 
the girl’s face, mutely, half-questioningly, before 
he spoke. 

“The words,” he said, “seemed to be your 
father’s name—‘Captain Fielding’; it sounded 
like that.”’ 

She turned quite white, and reeled a little; 
then clutched at the shrouds for support. The 
old gentleman was at her side in an instant, his 
strong, steadying arm across her shoulders. 
Tom himself half rose from his chair, only to 
drop back into it with a grimace of pain and a 
little dew of perspiration on his forehead. He 
looked rather white himself under the tan. 

‘| suppose ’’—the girl said almost voicelessly 
—“] suppose | must n’t dare even let myself 
begin to hope yet, must I, not—yet?”’ 

“| don’t know,” said Tom. “The fellow 
seemed half-crazed; seemed almost to have lost 
the power of speech from long disuse of it. But 
he meant to take us somewhere, that was clear 


What clue had_ they 
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enough from his gestures. If | could only have 
seen you before | began to blurt the thing out, 
1’d have spared you the suspense until there 
was something to tell. 1 ’m sorry, Jeanne.” 

His contrition seemed to serve as a stronger 
stimulant than his father’s caresses. She went 
quickly over to him and took one of his hands. 
“Don’t worry, Tom, dear,” she said. ‘Even 
at the worst they ‘Il find something, and that’s 
really all we hoped for when we started out.” 

She seated herself on the arm of his chair, 
steadying herself with one hand upon _ his 
shoulder. There was no relationship of blood 
between these two, but for all that they were 
like brother and sister. 

“It’s queer,”’ she said at the end of a rather 
long silence, “1 ’m sure there was no Portuguese 
in father’s expedition. Except for two or three 
Swedes and Norwegians, they were all Ameri- 
cans. I know the name of every man who 
sailed in his ship.”’ 

“He might have taken some one on at St. 
Michaels,” suggested the elder Fanshaw. 

“Yes,”’ she said a little dubiously, ‘‘ only he 
never thought much of southern Europeans as 
seafaring men.” 

There was another silence after that. She 
rose presently and began sweeping the shore 
line with a prismatic binocular which was slung 
across her shoulders. The two men exchanged 
glances behind her, the elder, one of inquiry, 
his son, a reluctant negative. No, it would 
clearly be insane to build any hope on the 
incident. 

At length she let the glass fall from her list- 
less hand and turned to them, her face haggard 
with the torture of impossible hope. “I wish 
my sky-man would come,” she said forlornly, 
“come whirling down out of the air, with news 
of them!”’ 

“Your sky-man?” said Tom Fanshaw, ques- 
tioningly. ‘ 

Here was something to talk about at last, 


_and: the old gentleman seized the chance it 


afforded. 

“Yes, we’ve another mystery,” he said. 
“See what you can do toward solving it.” 

With that for an introduction, he plunged into 
a humorous account of Jeanne’s report of her 
adventure of the night before, of the man who 
had dropped from the sky, in the middle of the 
night, and talked to her awhile, and then flown 
away. ‘She was really out on the ice-floe,’’ he 
said; ‘‘so much | concede; but when I assure 
her that she dreamed the rest, she is skeptical 
about my explanation.”’ 

“But even you can’t explain,” she protested, 
“how I could dream about an Eskimo throwing- 
stick, and then bring it back to the yacht with 
me when | was wide awake, and show it to you 
at the breakfast table this morning.”’ 

“T’ll have to admit,” said the old gentleman, 
“that my explanation doesn’t adequately 
account for that.” 

The expression of the younger man’s face was 
perplexed rather than incredulous. 

“But, my boy,” cried the elder man, “ think 
of it! He comes down out of the sky and says 
he just dropped in from Point Barrow; and 
that’s five hundred miles away. That’s just 
as impossible as it would be to materialize an 
Eskimo throwing-stick out of a dream, every 
bit.” 

“No, hardly that,” said Tom, judicially. 
“What was his aeroplane like? What was it 
made of? Did you notice it particularly ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said; “I helped him fold it up. 
It was made of bladders and bamboo and cat- 
gut, he said.” 

“And his motor?” cried Tom. 
his motor like?” 

“There was no motor at all, 
wings.” ' 

“ There you see, Tom,” interrupted his father; 
“absolute moonshine.” 

But still the younger man shook a doubtful 

[Continued on page 404] 


““ What was 
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she said; ‘just 
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ELIZABETH apnHER AMERICAN FARM 


‘Towarp the end of a tour 

among the farms of Min- 
nesota, | came upon a sorry- 
looking little farmhouse with 
a mud-hole for a yard and 
mere shacks for out-buildings. 
The barn was the only modern 
structure in sight and even so 
its tall, cylindrical silo at one 
end gave evidence of having 
stood for some time unfinished. 

Worth while stopping 
here?” | asked my old driver. 

‘Don’t know much about 
them newcomers,”’ he answered, with a distrust- 
ful shake of the head. ‘“‘Heern tell they has 
queer notions. Folks say, though, the missus 
knows ’s much about farmin’ as her man.” 

He threw out his gnarled hand in a deprecat- 

ing gesture 

| ‘low it don’t look to be a great sight they 
know between ’em.”’ 


The “‘ Missus’’ Who Knows How to Farm 


[he farmer came out of the barn. His gray 
overalls, expansively patched with blue were 
tucked into cowhide- boots. And though it was 
freezing weather his outer garment was a ragged 
vest 

He caught at my first words. 

You’ve come on a wild-goose chase, young 
man! 

‘Why so?” I queried in astonishment. For 
this was the first brusk farmer I had met in 
Minnesota. 

‘No money,” he said in a tone of finality, 
glancing toward the front gate. 

| saw. He had taken me for a canvasser. 

The farmer flushed suddenly at my explana- 
tion, apologized, and invited me into a shed out 
of the wind. 

Our bad beginning had the traditional ending. 

We found each other congenial and presently 
stirred up a common friend. 

‘What are we hanging around here for?’’ he 
cried, crushing my hand in a tremendous grip. 
‘Come on into our apology for a house. You 
must make allowances, you know. We ’ve done 
only the most necessary things as yet.” 

\round the corner | almost collided with a 
little woman in a short skirt, golf-stockings, 
and a wonderfully frayed old reefer. The farmer 
introduced me to his wife with an ease and 
charm of manner that would have graced any 
drawing-room. 

“Sorry | can’t offer to shake hands,’”’ she 
laughed, showing an apronful of eggs. “Do 
make yourself at home.” 


Old Masters and Young Chickens 


lhe man led the way into a combined parlor, 
bedroom, and library. The first things that 
caught my eye were a perfectly framed repro- 
duction of Jules Breton’s painting ‘“ The Return 
of the Reapers,” two of Rosa Bonheur’s horse 
pictures, and one of Mauve’s inimitably etched 
wood-carts. On the small, plain bureau stood 
nothing but a bronze statuette of the hunting 
Amazon who guards the portal of the Old 
Museum in Berlin. Two downy chickens in 
white and yellow had escaped from their coop 
behind the stove and ran about under foot with 
that faint, insistent twitter which is as musical 
as any young sound in nature. 

In wooden boxes on the divan specimens of 
beans and celery were beginning to tinge the 
black earth with their delicate green. Through 
the branches of a westward grove that Rousseau 
would have longed to paint, came the glint of 
an i¢y pond, and from its further shore the 
prairie rolled onward to a horizon already 
flushed with the first rich colorings of sunset. 

| had never known anything to express more 
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simply and powerfully than that bare little room 
the beauty and romance to be found in a life 
close to the fertility of nature. 

In the corner lay a guitar with its head on a 
splendid fossil. On the wall hung a_ rubber 
nose-piece and two football shin guards, all the 
worse for wear. 

I glanced at the book-shelves with an exclama- 
tion of wonder. Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure 
Reason ”’ and Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles ”’ stood 
between ‘‘ Childe Harold” and ‘“ Wilhelm Tell’’; 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush”’ fenced off ‘“‘ The 
Gases of the Atmosphere from Physiologie Végé- 
lale’”’; Stagg’s ‘Treatise on American Foot- 
ball” was lined up with Warner’s ‘“ American 
Charities”’ and ‘‘ The Ring and the Book”’; 
while down at the bottom came a whole library 
of books on agriculture and State and National 
geological reports. 


Two Wise Scholars in a Mud-Hole 


I turned on my entertainers in astonishment. 

“Who are you, anyway?” I cried; ‘‘and 
why are you stuck here in this mud-hole ?” 

Mrs. Farmer broke into a delighted laugh. 

“This,” she answered, indicating her husband 
with a pretty gesture, ‘is H. M— sometime 
Bachelor of Arts and rising young geologist. | 
was once a B. A., too, and a philosopher, but we 
stopped being bachelors to be married to each 
other and to Life. And as for fossils and Pleis- 
tocene sands and critiques of pure reason— 
why they were all very well—but’’—and she 
bent lovingly over the young plants on the 
divan—‘‘we kept longing for something a little 
more living.” 

“And a little more lucrative,” the farmer 
added. ‘‘We’ve discovered the secret that’s 
going to revolutionize America within the next 
generation. And that is, how to make farming 
pay and pay well. Just now this place is mak- 
ing money hand over fist for our creditors. 
And pretty soon it will be doing the same for 
us. The point is that we started a few years 
ago without a sou, and presently we shall own 
debt-free acres worth ten thousand dollars, and 
modern tools to till them with, and a herd of 
cattle in which the law of the survival of the 
fittest has been working overtime.” 

“Some day will you tell me all about it?” | 
asked. 

“Gladly. Come and stay with us as long as 
you can—that is if you can put up with sleep- 
ing on a divan.” 

] came. 

“Before you show me how you make farm- 
ing pay so well,” | began, ‘please tell me a 
little about yourselves.” 

And together they told me how they had 
been reared among the hardships of old-fashioned 
Middle-Western farms, had struggled for an edu- 
tion, had finally managed to go to the univer- 
sity, and had met there as freshmen. She had 
gone in for philosophy and had taught school 
until they were married. He had taken to 
geology at once, had worked summers in the 
geological survey of an Eastern State, had as 
a sophomore followed his favorite professor to 
the brand-new University of Chicago, and after 
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years of rapid promotion in the 
survey, where he bade fair 
soon to become the State 
Geologist. 

“T bicycled twenty - four 
thousand miles in that one 
State,” said my host, ‘and 
did a lot of walking besides, 
But as | traveled about among 
those farms and had to keep 
disregarding their living sur- 
faces for the dead, bygone 
things beneath them, my in- 
terest in agriculture kept growing and crowding 
out my interest in geology.” 

He cleared his throat and unconsciously as- 
sumed a touch of the professorial manner. 


The Romance of a Petrologist and a 
Philosopher 


“There is practically no point of contact be- 
tween the two sciences. The petrologist prefers 
the material he works in to be as dead as pos- 
sible, and he will dig down a hundred feet, if 
necessary, to get at virgin rock that has had no 
relations with the surface. He knows hardly 
anything about soils. The agriculturist, on the 
other hand, has very little use for anything that 
has no connection with the vital spark.” 

He rose suddenly and began to pace the 
room. 

“As for me, I’ve always had a passion for 
life. Geology was growing too dead for me! 
And when, the next year, | married ber’’—he 
smiled over his shoulder at his wife—‘ that 
settled it. She had been having the same ex- 
perience with her philosophical nebula. She’d 
been floating too far above the surface and | ’d 
been burrowing too far beneath it. When we 
met at the common level of a love for the soil, 
our Careers as abstract scientists were doomed. 

“The week after we were married, | paid off 
the last of my student debts and we rented a 
farm in Wisconsin. I expected then to quit 
geology for good and all, and to write up the 
results of my research at home in odd hours. 
But after a few months the geological depart- 
ment of my Eastern State offered me such 
inducements to do some special work there, and 
my wife was so sure she could manage the 
farm alone, that | did geology the greater part 
of the next two years. 

“What we ’ve accomplished is largely due to 
her. She was such a success as a modern 
farmer that within two years we were able be- 
tween us to buy this place.” 

He gazed through the window where the 
moonlight lay on their black, mellow acres, and 
there was a proud, happy light in his eyes. 

“Of course we had to go rather heavily in 
debt. This box of a house was the only build- 
ing on the place and the land came high, but 
we began almost at once paying off the mort- 
gage. During the first three years | was in the 
East for months ata time. The geology be- 
gan to get hold of meagain as | had a fight on.” 

“What was it?” | interposed, ‘a battle of 
petrified dinosauria ?” 

“Rather more up to date than that,” he an- 
swered. “A noted geologist on the United States 
Survey impeached the accuracy of my investi- 
gations on seven counts, while | contended that 
| was right. Finally a referee was appointed; 
we argued before him, and my critic had to 
back down on six of the points. | was right 
on the seventh, too, only he was forced to do 
something to save his face. I tell you it felt 


good to get back to farming after all that mess! 
Meanwhile the wife kept right on paying off the 
debt.” 

* Then—” 

They looked at each other meaningly. 
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‘“ Then we made our great mistake,’’ said she. 

By piecemeal | learned how he had been 
called to create a new department in a promi- 
nent agricultural college, with splendid oppor- 
tunities for pioneer research work; how they 
had auctioned off the farm equipment for a 
small fraction of its value, rented out the farm 
and moved together to the university town. 
For they had decided never again to be sepa- 
rated. They had endured quite enough of that. 

As professor he was a decided success. His 
classes were crowded and enthusiastic; while his 
wife worked a gold mine in her one acre of gar- 
den. For she established a cannery and soon 
was sending her glass jars of vegetables to Mil- 
waukee and Chicago and receiving more orders 
from New York than she could fill. 


The Proper Ventilation for Cows 


The new professor plunged with energy into 
research. One of the farmer’s most pressing 
needs, he found, was a knowledge of stable ven- 
tilation. To obtain the best results cows must 
be kept without artificial heating and with 
plenty of fresh air, at a certain mean tempera- 
ture. But practically nothing was known about 
this branch of physics. It was as new a field 
of investigation as the unknown science of the 
winds which confronted the Wright Brothers. 
He put his head down and tackled the subject 
low. 

He invented automatic recording instruments 
and had them made by a Government instru- 
ment-maker in Washington. He installed them 
with experimental flues’ of his own design in 
two different stables several miles out of town. 
Then he watched in those stables in all weathers 
two entire nights each week for one year to 
check up the accuracy of his instru- 
ments. 

It was wearing work but the records 
were valuable, and he began eagerly on 
the long task of formulating the law of 
stable ventilation. 

At that psychological moment he 
was so unfortunate as to come upon 
proof of graft in the university. He 
reported it and the report proved a boom- 
erang. For the grafters combined against 
him and secured his discharge. 


From Muck-raking to Plowing 


“So,” he continued, “we returned to the 
farm and the money-making. Aside from 
two things we were both delighted to get 
back to nature: one thing was the injustice. 
That hurt; but not so much as abandoning 
the research. | tell you when success is in 
sight it’s bitter to leave a piece of conscien- 
tious work unfinished !”’ 

He pulled out a large box and showed me 
a year of aerometer records. 

“But can’t you find time here,” I asked, 
“to work up this material ?”’ 

“Don’t see much prospect of it,” he an- 
swered with a discouraged shake of the 
head. ‘‘ My wife’s not as strong now as 
she used to be and isn’t up to managing 
the farm. Besides, we lost a lot of money 
auctioning off our stuff to move to the uni- 
versity; and a lot more because, during the 
last year of the row, | was suspended with- 
out salary. Then we had to get deeper into 
debt stocking up the place again when we 
moved back a year and a half ago.” 

He smiled sadly. 


How a Football Player Tackles a Farm 


“You see now why I took such a posi- 
tive tone with you when I thought you 
were after my subscription. Every penny 
saved brings me nearer my law.”’ 

“You forgot to tell about the football,” 
put in his wife. She turned to me with 
pride in her eyes. 

““My husband was one of the star 
performers on the varsity eleven at 















Chicago University. Do you know, | believe 
every farmer should begin by playing football. 
Hardly a day passes but Harold’s gridiron ex- 
perience stands him in good stead on the farm. 
He keeps his head so splendidly in runaways and 
financial crises, in accidents, or in breaking a 
vicious horse. He never loses his temper with 
the help, and plays the game all the better when 
the odds are against him.” 

“Why,” I put in, “I must have seen you 
play back there in 1895. You can’t be the 
guard who made that memorable touch-down 
against Michigan?” His wife clapped her 
hands in delight. 

“Of course he was!”’ she cried, “‘and were 
you there the time when—?” We took a brief 
plunge into athletic reminiscence. 

My hostess smiled happily. ‘‘ For my part 
as | look back I realize that most of my fun has 
come since we were married. Slaving blindly 
at chores was n’t life; neither was stuffing one’s 
head and others’ with abstractions. But this” 
—and her face became for a moment simply 
irradiated—“ this being king and queen in your 
own realm of growing things; this making the 
chilly, barren old science you used to know 
rouse up and smile and work itself into a healthy 
glow for you—I tell vou this at last is really life !”’ 

In appearance and speech and action, the 
little woman had from the first seemed to bear 
a general family resemblance to many of the 
original, creative women whom it had been my 
good fortune to meet. As she stood suddenly 


transfigured by her mood of excitement, she 
reminded me especially of that Elizabeth whom 
| had come to know vears before in her German 
Garden. 

I went back in thought to the days when 








APPLE-BOUGHS 
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H, MY heart goes sorrowing—here in 
this gray city, 
Far away from friendly fields where 
apple-blossoms blow ; i 
There the country scents and sounds go 
drifting down the springtime— 
Here is but the city’s voice—the weary 
city’s woe. 


Night and day—all night and day—I hear 
the din of footsteps ; 
Seeking—always seeking—the tired feet 
come and go. 
And oh, to smell the apple-boughs and 
sink to rest beneath them, 
And hear across the meadow-lands the 
sea a-booming low. 
















Over there | know a path with apple- 
blossoms covered, 
Whose scent stills all the longing, all the 
unrest of the soul; 
And a little stream flows by there, through 
the sun and flickering shadows, 


— a — 





Whose murmur for a season brings ob- 
livion of the goal. 


My heart has heard the calling through the 
gray, care-ridden city— 
Mine eyes have seen the falling of the 
blossoms through my dream; 
I must fling behind me memories of cramped 
, ambitions, 
And seek me out an orchard path beside 
a murmuring stream. 
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“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” and “A 
Solitary Summer” were on every one’s lips; 
when | had made a pilgrimage across a smiling 
level country very much like these Minnesota 
prairies to be received (with no more of gracious 
charm than | had met with in this tumble- 
down farmhouse) by “the Gracious One” her- 
self, in the vaulted hallway of her ancient castle. 
I pictured to myself the tiny lady wandering 
through her dream of an estate, responding 
subtly like a delicate instrument to its every 
nuance or dispensing her sparkling hospitality 
in the great library with its central, book-clad 
pillar. | recalled how I found her once in the sum- 
mer-house deep in Spencer’s “ First Principles ” 
and how the next minute she was romping with 
the three ‘‘ babies,’’ the youngest of the group. 


Like Elizabeth and Her German Garden 


Again I looked at my hostess. Here was the 
same small, eager, vital, darting body; the same 
quiet colorless features capable of coloring 
almost into beauty at the flash of a bright 
thought; the same happy outbursts and unex- 
pected sallies, a similar charm of unusual intellect 
playing about common elemental things; a 
similar force of initiative and contempt for the 
conventional in thought, dress, attitude, and 
action. As she lounged there on the divan in 
the original sort of square-necked jumper she 
had designed and made herself, it occurred to 
me that she was very like what my German 
acquaintance would have been if, instead of 
having been reared in the lap of Australian 
luxury, Elizabeth had been born among the 
hardships of a poor lowa farm; if she had 
triumphantly passed her originality through the 
fiery trial of the higher education; if she had 

married a poor young athletic geolo- 
gist instead of a rich elderly count with 
sixty thousand acres; if she had made 
ice-cream for the shirt-sleeved ‘‘ help” 
to eat at her table instead of patron- 
izing the wretched Russian peasants 
. who flocked across the border to work 
the great estate; if she had developed 
a passion for expressing her personality 
in action rather than in word; if she had 
had to expend her maternal instinct upon 
chickens and horses, calves and cats, and 
green-things-growing instead of upon April, 
May, and June babies. 

Their husbands, too, had much in com- 
mon. Both were tall and good to look at; 
the one had taken and dealt as much pun- 
ishment on the duelling floor as the other 
had on the gridiron; and both were gifted 
scientists turned farmers. : 

“If you don’t mind,” I said, “I’m going 
to call you Elizabeth, and you—the Man of 
Wrath.” 

“ Go right ahead,” they laughed. 

| had been a little curious about sleeping 
arrangements, as the only spare bed in the 
house was the divan which stood near mine 
hosts’ four-poster. But Elizabeth solved the 
problem by announcing that she had to stay 
up all night to watch her incubator. And, 
usurping the place of the young beans and 
celery, I slept so soundly under a Navajo 
blanket and two fur coats that | never knew 
at what unholy hour the Man arose to milk. 

After breakfast Elizabeth promised to 
show me how they were making the farm 
pay their debts. ; 


Growing Corn According to the Book 


“She can show you better than I,” said 
the Man. “ Everything we know about the 
really modern science of agriculture we have 
gotten out of books. But I believe we have 
found the right books and have studied the 
thing pretty thoroughly.” 

‘The Man of Wrath is so fascinated by 
our new life,” Elizabeth confided, ‘‘ that 
this year he gave up his membership in 

[Continued on page 408) 
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Exam-Song for the Tutored 


Hail the season of the Notes, printed Notes! 

Blurry sheets from which the sport 

Glibly quotes! 

See him worry, all a-flurry, 

Through the strenuous exams ; 

While his brain, one-time so furry, 

Boils and bubbles in his hurry 

l'o set down the things he crams, 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of runic rhyme, 

To the mimeographic thought-waves—whence the 
Prof. in frenzy bloats 

At the Notes, Notes, Notes, Notes, 

Notes, Notes, Notes, 

At the reeling and the spieling from the Notes! 


(QMNIBUS ad Quos Hae Literae Pervenerint, 

‘alutem!”’ saith the College Diploma. 

shades of collegiate elms, but that looks 
rudite! Makes its owner look almighty wise, 
when framed in black and 
library or den. Wise? Well, some! 
Nothing is more ornamental, either, if the 
parchment is real sheepskin, and the seal is 
eold-paper, and the signatures are all in Latin, 
scribbled so that nobody but a cross-eyed man 
can read ’em. Great institution, the American 
College Diploma! 

But if you have ever been a college tutor, 
even a small one, and have observed at first- 
hand the quick-lunch methods of browsing in 
the Elysian Fields, your faith in sheepskin and 
Latin will be badly shaken. I defy anybody to 
a business of instructing some of our 
gilded youth, and still to 
retain confidence in good 
old ‘‘ Omnibus ad Quos.”’ It 
can’t be done, that’s all. 


The Learning that Doesn’t 
Stay Learned 


pecially 
lung in 


" 


make 


the tutor, whether 
of the big fellows, 
imple, private, un- 
attached worker, or (like 
myself in ccllege days) part- 
ly unattached and partl, 
working for the Cramming 
a tutor of any 
very quickly 
truth about some 
phases of our higher edu- 
catior 
He has 


mit to 


or a 


Combine 
sort | Say, 


learns the 


to learn and ad- 
himself, at least, if 
that a 
considerable fraction 
modern university 
sort of champagne-bubble 
ior an 


not to outsiders, 
very 
of our training is just a 
erudition, tingling 
instant on undergraduate lips, then 
lost. He has to learn that, provided 
of mental stimulation suffices to 
the student past his exams, all is well. 
lo-morrow everything can be forgotten. The 
parchment is won, and framed, and hung up to 
vouch for its possessor. Let oblivion yawn for 
the crammed facts which acquire it! Nobody 
res, least of all Croesus, Junior, who, having 
paid his daddy’s money for the trophy, need 


forever 
the moment 


Carry 


Cd 


never think of it again. Dumb-witted, indeed, 
is the scion who can not, via the Tutoring 
rust, pull down any style, size, or finish of 
diploma which suits his fancy. 


Selling Culture to our Best Families 


\t the university which nurtured’ me, as at 
most of our ‘large colleges, tutors flourish luxu- 
riantly These wise men attach themselves to 
their several universities like pilot-fish to sharks, 
or crocodile-birds to old scalebacks. They are 
absolutely indispensable factors, if the higher 
education is to embrace the progeny of our 
Best Families. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


RICH STUDENT ™® 


Quick Lunch Methods of Browsing nthe a a 
Elysian Fields of Learning, at Two Dollars an Hour 


They wax fat, and legitimately so, on the 
immaculate Reginalds and Archibalds, whose 
marble baths, racing-stables, and garages are 
among the seven wonders of the up-to-date 
university town. 

To them flock no poor “greasy grinds,’ no 
burners of the midnight ofl, no despised “digs ’”’ 
who mayhap wait on table or tend furnaces by 
day, that they may sup in Olympus, by night. 
None such frequent the tutors’ rooms. No. 
The tutors’ stairs are kept worn smooth only by 
the well-shod feet of those second generation 
men whose brains lie between the covers of their 
check-books. 

Do I know that breed? Well, rather! I’ve 
handled ’em by dozens; and I|’d swap a score 
of them for just one shiny-elbowed “greasy ”’ in 
some back street, some chap whose pants are 
high-water and whose frayed cuffs barely hide 
his raw, red wrists—but in whose brain burns 
the fire of intelligence, ambition, love of knowl- 
edge for its own sweet sake, not for the paltry 
symbol of a sheepskin! 

None such as these ever mount the tutor’s 
stair. The tutor would starve if he waited for 
their patronage. He must depend upon the 


Better Class of students, and depend he does, 
with elegant results. 





* The master stands before his lambs, keen, alert, all life and intelligence" 


Through long years of experience with the 
routine of the university and with examinations 
of all sorts, the established tutor, member of the 
excellent company of crammers, can_ easily 
grease the ways of the wealthy. He can not 
only eliminate most of the difficulties of the 
student’s routine work, but he can also in many 
cases prognosticate the main points of the 
exams, 

Just as the goose-feeder stuffs his fowls with 
dough, preparatory to a paté de foie gras, so the 
tutor gorges the candidate with knowledge in a 
few brief days or even hours. The only differ- 
ence is that in the one case the dough goes to 
increase the fat on the geese’s high-livers, and 
in the other the fat is removed from the high- 


livers’ brains, while the dough goes to the . 


tutor’s pocket. 

Wise are the master tutors—wise, clever, and 
expert in diagnosis, as in treatment. They are 
guides, philosophers, and friends for the superior 
young men who are expert in matters pertain- 
ing to wine, woman, song, autos, athletics, and 
a few other extra-collegiate activities. They 
have absolutely reduced education to a science, 
to a system which beats quite hollow anything 





the university has to offer. They teach the 
aspirant just what to do in the crisis of exami- 
nations. True, it sometimes happens to the 
aspirant, confronted with an exam-paper, that 
Although he wrote it all by rote, 
He did not write it right. 
But for the most part Reginald gets away with 
the goods. Blessed be the tutors’ names in 
Olympus! 


That Soulless 


Corporation, the 
Trust 


When a panic-stricken fellow comes to them 
in distress, with exams only a few days distant 
and with no spark of information in his brain, 
they size him up and determine what course 
of intellectual oxygen-administration is most 
promising. The bigger tutors all have a regular 
corps of underlings in their employ—mostly 
industrious students taking the various courses 
which the masters handle. Either the masters 
decide to pass their client over to some one of 
these numerous underlings, or else they tackle 
him themselves. Either in person or by proxy 
they can guarantee first-class instruction in any 
subject. : 

Each assistant gives up twenty-five per cent. 
of his earnings to the boss. The union scale 
of tutoring is two dollars 
an hour, and—since the 
business is practically trus- 
tified—there is almost no 
“scabbing.” When _ the 
work is done, the underling 
turns in his bill of hours to 
the Boss, who collects the 
money, pockets his rake-off, 
and remits the rest to the 
underling. Thus the mas- 
ter-tutor has two sources of 
income, first from his many 
peons; second from his own 
individual instruction. 


Tutoring 


Learning in Homeopathic 
Doses 

This instruction is car- 
ried on not only with just 
as good facilities as those 
of the university, but with 
even better, when we con- 
sider the results desired; that is, a quick,‘clear, 
superficial presentation of the work in question. 
The big tutors have their class-rooms, with chairs, 
blackboards, text-books, and all the parapher- 
nalia of teaching; they have chemical and phys- 
ical laboratories; they have, in short, every 
known device for cramming. Some of their 
card-systems, cabala, mnemonic devices, and 
other inventions for quick and impressive results 
are little short of marvelous. They have the 
world’s science and literature all boiled down and 
packed into capsules, which can be swallowed by 
the narrowest-gulleted ‘‘ born success” who ever 
honked a motor-car across the “ Yard.” 

Year by year they follow the regular work of 
the university and keep that work in tabloid 
form for quick consumption. They have squads 
of students in their employ who take full lecture- 
notes and deliver them daily (official anathemas 
to the contrary) for the tutors’ stenographers 
and mimeographers to put into printed form. 
Thus “ Reggy” or “‘Artie” is spared the ennut 
of sitting for weary hours on hard benches 
listening to prosy professors, when the time may 
be far more profitably employed at the Porce- 
lain Club, or in Slow-Pie theatricals, or in 
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company with Minette Fluff of the ‘“ Naughty 
Nectarine’? Company. Not only can the taking 
of lecture-notes be thus magically dispelled by the 
wand of the tutor-wizard, but even the reading 
of all the prescribed books, and the translation of 
all foreign languages can be done vicariously, 
as also can the writing of themes, essays, foren- 
sics and every other thing in, on, or under the 
collegiate firmament. The printed notes (which 
are furnished with maps, diagrams, sketches, and 
other illustrations) contain also complete résumés 
of the required reading, said résumés being made 
by careful and toilsome hacks who spend their 
time in the university library for that purpose. 
The ambitious student, well-heeled with plenty 
of parental cash, need never raise his jeweled 
finger to make a pen-scratch. He need never 
enter the library. He need only open his mouth 
and swallow the capsule, pass in the work which 
has been prepared for him, make an occasional 
bluff at viva voce recitation, take a cramming 
course just before exams, and finally reach out 
his hand for the gold-sealed diploma. | have 
known cases in which he hadn’t even to take 
the exams. A proxy has more than once gone 
in (when the course was a big one) and done the 
trick for him, while he, in the phrase of Henry 
George, “went up in a balloon, or and 
smoked his pipe.”’ 

Canned culture? Some- 
what so; yes, and the tutor 
does n’t even make Reggy 
bother with the can-opener 
—he hands the can to him 
with the top already neatly 
removed. 


Last Aid to the Desperate 


It happens, unfortu- 
nately, that even the stu- 
dent who buys _ printed 
notes, mimeographed ré- 
sumés, and ready-made es- 
says sometimes finds him- 
self a bit shaky when he 
realizes that exams are only 
two days off and that, the 
course being a small one in 
which the men are all per- 
sonally known to the in- 
structor, he can’t dodge 
making at least a stab at the blue- book. 

To meet this difficulty the seminar has been 
devised—a sort of rapid-fire review of the 
year’s or half-year’s work, in any course desired, 
given by the master or by one of his star assist- 
ants on the night before the exam is scheduled 
to take place. At such a meeting twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred chappies often gather together in 
an upper room, as it were, to break intellectual 
breadcrusts. Clouds of scented cigarette-smoke 
obscure the tense air, overcharged with thought- 
waves. Dismaved at finding themselves now 
really up against the necessity of agitating their 
cortex with unusual activities, the dear boys 
sprawl on the master’s chairs. Each victim ts 
armed with a printed outline of the course, to be 
in a few brief hours bolted whole even at the 
risk of intellectual dyspepsia. 

The master stands before his lambs, keen, 
alert, all life and intelligence. The attention he 
commands would flatter the most blasé of pro- 
fessors just across the street inside the univer- 
sity grounds. Each of his words is golden, even 
to these, the offspring of Midas. In one hand 
he holds a stick of chalk; in the other a printed 
outline with all the salient features of the course 


_Sat 


“Colleges 


played up in bold-faced 
type. 

Carefully, impress- 
ively, with consummate 
skill, the master begins 
at the beginning of the 
year’s work and goes right through it to the 
end, illustrating on the blackboard with facile 
crayon, hammering home the principal facts by 
every known device of mnemonics, of repetition, 
of simile, and bizarre quip or turn of speech. 
Questions are drawled, only to be met with 
copious explanation. Everything is made quite 
clear. Then come instructions as to the exam 
itself, what to expect, what to ‘“‘drool”’ on, and 
so forth. 


Guessing as a Fine Art 


By a clever process of eliminating questions 
used in recent years, the first-class tutor is able 
to make some pretty good forecasts of probable 
questions, passages for translation, and the like. 
A tutor’s reputation very largely rests on his 
skill or luck in “hitting it right.” A few for- 
tunate conjectures make a tutor almost famous, 
where the erudition of some gray-beard professor 
remains unrecognized and unapplauded by the 
gilded youth. 

The seminar may last, with intermissions for 
smoke or for visits to the café or the drug-store 
for stimulating beverages, from eight o'clock till 
two or three in the morning. At its end, every 
point has been covered, every difficulty made 
smooth, every catch-word driven home. Then 





present such almost irresistible opportunities for fascinating amusement” 


the anguished candidates plunk down their two 
dollars per capita, and stagger off to their brass 
beds in Van der Gulden Chambers or Rocks-mere 
Court, praying that just enough of the deluge of 
learning may stick to them to suffice for the 
morning’s ordeal—which, singular to say, it 
A week from then, however, 
ask them the rudiments of the subject, and like 
Quintilian they will ‘stare and gasp.” 

Great is the seminar; mighty its prophet and 
exponent, the boss tutor! 


A Thorn in Alma Mater’s Side 


A power in the land is the really successful 
shepherd of these golden-fleeced lambs, a rival 
of the university itself. Such a one robs even 
the stiffest courses of their terror, at the same 
time that he is to the lambs a living fount of 
waters in the desert of E-minus. Two or three 
such masters whom I know have become so 
powerful, so greatly feared and deplored as 
emptiers of class-rooms and purveyors of only 
too shockingly accurate forecasts, that Alma has 
tried to capitulate by offering instructorships 
within the sacred gates themselves. But Alma 
gets left good. and plenty. An_ instructor 


sometimes does. 
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4 % 
may possibly receive fifteen hundred dollars. 
A first-rate tutor can clean up ten or twenty 
thousand. “J! had rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of my God, than to dwell in the tents 
of wickedness’ somehow loses its pith under 
such conditions. 

A very present aid in time of trouble is 
the tutor. From the -time our money-bur- 
dened candidate comes up for his entrance- 
exams, until the gates of learning finally close 
behind him, the tutor’s fostering care is ever- 
present. Father confessor im extremis is he, 
ever ready with his skill, his. knowledge, his 
experience to “take the buffet and cushion the 
shock.”” Semester after semester he guides the 
faltering feet of the rich young man along easy 
paths—paths which, to the proletarian student, 
are beset with the briars and pitfalls of pioneer 
work. The same God who so very thoughtfully 
made large rivers to run past big cities and who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, must very 
evidently have created the tutor for the especial 
care and keeping of Archibald de Puyster Midas. 


The Experiences of a Humble Tutor 


| was never a boss tutor. | never aspired so 
high, and could n’t have reached my goal if | 
had aspired. The tutoring | did was all done 
as an undergraduate, in the capacity of semi- 
independent, semi-attached to one of the bosses. 
| was one of the numerous horde of little fellows 
who fed from the bounteous hand of that boss, 
ai a commission to him of twenty-five per cent. 

Yet even so | had my share of fun with the 
pride and flower of the uni- 
versity, the upper crust of 
studentdom. For four 
years | carried the white 
man’s burden of my own 
work and that of several 
dozen superior young per- 
sons of impeccable dress and 
somewhat Anglicized dic- 
tion. Some of these men 
came to me of their own 
accord; others were sent by 
the boss. They were all 
alike. To see one was to 
see all. 

My room, like the rooms 
of all tutors, used to be a 
sort of Mecca for the dis- 
tressed at the approach of 
the hour-exams, the mid- 
years or the finals. Many 
the all-night sessions | have 
held with one, three, or five 
blear-eyed sports, who with a kind of heroic aban- 
don threw all their energies into a brief, tempo- 
rary spurt up the road to Olympus. Many the 
weird and strange devices of cards and catch- 
words I learned to use, for their impressing. Many 
the exam-paper | analyzed; many the prognosti- 
cation | made. Most of these forecasts went 
wrong, to be sure; but a few hit the bull’s-eye, 
and .o | kept my share of the business. It used 
to pay. Twenty or twenty-five dollars a week 
was nothing unusual to make at the right season; 
and one banner day, | recall, brought more than 
twenty-five to my coffers. 


A Tobacco Prince With a Thirst 
for Knowledge 


Two or three of the fellows | remember yet. 
They were too funny to pass into oblivion. 
One was the son of a tobacco-king. Lordly was 
he. Contrary to custom, he refused to come to 
my room. I had to go to his, or “nothing 
doing.” Rather than budge, he would have 
flunked, so | had to yield the point—for once 
you take a man, you have just gof to get him 
through, or your reputation suffers. 

This young elegant never got up until about 
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half pa n. He would make appointments 
for ten, but would invariably keep me waiting 
half an hour while he roused himself from slum- 
bers which none but the eye of inexperience 


could have mistaken as resulting from anything 
At about half past the hour he 
would appear in very violent pajamas, his feet 


but late hours 


thrust into Chinese slippers, and would yawn- 
ingly order his ‘‘man” to procure breakfast at 
the Bunster Café across the street from his 
sumptuous suite. Then, while he toyed with 
oranges and eggs, he would condescend to listen 
very (o ery) languidly while I lectured from 
my ! 

Once in a while he would favor me with a 
glance at my diagrams. He 
was awfully bored, aw! 
Promptly at eleven he would 
call the lesson off. Gladly 
would he pay his two dol- 
lars, and gladly drag his 
languid limbs back to the 
silken sheets again, where 
the would lie and inhale 
Turkish cigarettes while | 
tried to urge upon him the 
necessity of getting a brace 
on. He never got that 
brace All he got was an 
E-minu | got the money 

a lot of it, and it was 
eas) It was justifiable 
larceny, and | defy any 
man to prove the contrary. 

Th there was another 
man, offspring of an incredibly wealthy meat- 
packer. Theold man ‘never had had no book- 
larnin’, nohow,” but he was resolved that the 
son should have it, good and plenty. Somehow 
the son did n’t seem to take kindly to the idea, 
so the boss dealt him out to me for certain 
wor! 


The Man Who Took Two-dollar Naps 


[here was nothing disdainful or condescend- 
He was frank, and genial, 
and respectful. He evidently admired very 
much indeed a person who could actually under- 
He honestly tried to learn. 
Perhaps he might have done so if he could have 
kept awake long enough. Sleepiness was the 


ing about this boy. 


stand the subject. 


rock on which he split. He was a big, fine, 
ruddy chap, who ought to have lived outdoors, 
in the saddle, prospecting, doing some active 
work. The atmosphere of a university stifled 
him He choked and gasped over books. 
Every evening he would show up promptly. 
He would sit down at my desk, open his “‘ Dofia 
Perfecta,’’ and for a few minutes listen atten- 
tively while | translated. But the attention was 
only short-lived. Pretty soon he would begin, 


like Jove, to nod. His eyes would droop. . He 
would grow somnolescent. 

| would rouse him, and the lesson would go 
on. Then sleepiness again, and more arousings, 
and so on, de capo. Each time, however, he 
used to get more and more sleepy, until at 
length he would drop ’way off. 1 could tell 
when he was asleep because he would n’t turn 
the page when / did. I used to have to keep 
digging him in the ribs so that he’d get at 
least part of his money’s worth. He never 
would admit that he’d been sleeping. 

Just closed my eyes, y’ know,”’ he’d say. 

| can listen much better with my (gape! 
yawn !) eyes closed—can’t’ you?’ ~~ ; 

Sometimes he would beg permission to lie 
down on my couch while | tutored him. On 
such occasions it never took him more than 
three or four minutes to doze off. How an 


insomnia .sufferer would. have envied that 
meat-packer’s son and heir! : 
There was also the man who insisted o 
talking sports to me during pretty nearly the 
whole of his instruction-time. ' This young 
hopeful was n't guileless, like the sleeper; he 
was wise and full of calculation. 


He had it 


all doped out that if he could put me off the 
track, set me to discussing football or base- 
ball or something—anything in the world ex- 
cept the lesson—he ’d get out of having to apply 
himself. He was a unique case. The fact that 
he was putting up his two plunks per hour never 
bothered him; neither did the thought that he 
wasn’t getting any nearer being able to pass 
his exams. Just so he could truthfully write 
home to his big financier of a father that he 
was “‘spending three hours every day with a 
tutor,” that sufficed. 


The Italian Language Is Expensive 


Another boy, the son of a Jewish banker, used 





“The narrowest-gulleted ‘born success’ that ever honked a motor-car across the * Yard*”’ 


to show up every evening in a half paralyzed 
condition from-looking upon the grape when it 
was purple. He, too, sometimes slept, and 
sometimes talked. Very little would he study. 
| had him for six months, in Italian, and I can 
truthfully say | never succeeded in driving more 
than one word into his head. He did learn one 
—‘‘ma,” or ‘“but’’—but nothing else. That 
“but” cost the old man several hundred 
dollars, and almost got me fired from the uni- 
versity. The boy, you see, had an extensive 
acquaintance among the footlight favorites. He 
also had a motor. He used to bring some of 
his fluffy friends out to the Yard, of an even- 
ing, in his swift buzz-buggy, “ which was 
against the rule; it made the students laugh 
and play to see the girls at school.” Worse, he 
used to try to smuggle them into my room. | 
had hard work to keep him and his protégées 
from storming my abode. He used also to 
insist on-my taking wild spins with him and 
the ladies, which | did n’t do because I did n’t 
(as a tutor) dare to. His meteoric career was 
finally cut short by one wild dash round and 
round the Yard, honking madly, with three 
girls in his auto and some scores of students in 
pursuit. On the sixth round some wag in a 
third floor window emptied a large quantity of 
slops on him and the ladies, and he thereafter 
sped away into outer darkness. The university 
double-crossed him, and | lost a splendid source 
of revenue. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Getting one’s pay isn’t always over and 
above easy from these merry youths. Some of 
them have peculiar ideas about a debt. Some 
never really mean to ‘‘do”’ you, but they never 
have any ready money on hand. The gaming- 
table, the footlights, the wine-cup, the excur- 
sion into strange fields, the money-lender—all 
these and other things keep them really strapped. 
In such a case the only thing to do is to grab 
something and hold on. My first typewriter 
came to me in exchange for certain lessons in 
French. But I had to lug it home myself, 
dangling at the end of a strap. 

One lad used to rob Peter to pay Paul. His 
father would n’t give him more than fifty a 
week, and that paltry sum 
was always pledged far in 
advance; so the boy never 
had any cash for tutoring 
bills. The old gentleman, 
however, let the young one 
contract unlimited accounts 
at his tailor’s. So the youth 
would simply go and order 
half a dozen fine suits, then 
sell them out-of-hand at ab- 
surd figures to some “‘ poco,” 
and deliver the proceeds to 
the Boss Tutor, who would 
remit my seventy-five per 
cent. to me. Thus educa- 
tion and the old-clothes man 
joined hands, and the young 
idea shot ahead over paths 
carpeted with fancy clay 
worsteds and English tweeds. 

Not all the sons of rich men follow such 
courses. Some that | knew were fair, average 
students. One, I remember, even carried off a 
literary prize, the highest in the gift of the uni- 
versity. 

But on the whole I think the student with 
lots of money is distinctly inferior to his 
poor brother. What can one expect when col- 
leges present such almost irresistible oppor- 
tunities for fascinating amusement, and when 
the tutor is ever present to side-step all 
consequences ? 

It’s a funny game, tutoring is, and so 
is the education of Croesus, Junior. Anybody 
with a hankering after morals can draw lots 
of them; but as morals have no particular 
connection with education of this sort, | simply 
pass them up and let the reader (if he wants to) 
dally with his own. 


Everybody Seems to Be Happy 


As for the university, everybody there seems 
satisfied. The tutors get the cash; the scions 
get the gold-sealed and curleycued Latin diplo- 
mas. That the scions rarely learn anything 
in particular does n’t matter either to the tutor 
or to the scions. About all the latter care for 
is to have big fun and lots of it, and to forget 
just as soon as they possibly can, after their 
exams, what Macbeth once called “ these bloody 
instructions.”’ 





LL the roads of all the world were 
given us to wander in— 
‘ Star-gold nights and sun-gold days and 
mouth set close ‘to mouth. 
Mayin’ time and playin’ time a-plenty for 
the squanderin’— 
Hand in hand down all the réads—east’ 
and west and ‘south. * ° °- 





Gipsy Love-Song 


By MABEL HARTRIDGE WILSON 


Hark! Beyond the harbor-bar the wide 
seas call the Romany; 

Out upon the long highway the hawthorn 
blossoms sweet. 

Let gorgios toil—we take the spoil of care- 
less days and nights as free 

Whate’er betides, Love's patteran guides 

our ever-wanderin’ feet. 
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JIMMY PEPPERTON of OSHKAZOO 


HIS BUSINESS EXPERIENCES 


Vil 


N ONE respect, at least, August Stil- 

lenger resembled Napoleon Bonaparte. 
He took nobody into his confidence. If 
he told one colleague that he was about 
to march north, and a second that he was 
bound east, and a third that he intended 
going west, none who really knew him 
showed surprise at meeting him in the South. When 
he settled privately with John Armstrong, and pur- 
chased the Lincoln Avenue Railway Line for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars and some depreciated stock, a 
few months after he had been, as it seemed, success- 
fully held up for half a million by James Pepperton, he 
achieved at one stroke the consolidation of his own 
street-car interests, and the discomfiture of the young 
man who had successfully taken him at a disadvantage. 

But events moved rapidly in the days following Stil- 
lenger’s return from New York. There had been specu- 
lation and disquieting rumors about Stillenger’s Eastern 
trip. At the directors’ meeting over which he presided, 
he mildly resented this criticism. He explained that 
when the Lincoln Avenue Line contest had reduced 
shares from 264 to 20, he had at inconvenience to him- 
self relieved disgruntled shareholders of their holdings, 
giving three months’ notes which were now due. Not 
wishing to bother them with a request for a renewal, he 
explained blandly, that while in the East he had disposed 
of six hundred thousand shares of United at an average 
of thirty-eight and could now meet his obligations. 
There was dead silence in the meeting, then a terrific 
outcry as the directors realized that he had unloaded 
his own—not the company’s treasury stock. 

As the papers next day screamed in glaring headlines, 
many of the principal citizens resigned from the board 
of directors, among them the former stanch supporter of 
Stillenger, Latimer Long. The latter led a movement 
heartily supported by the press to organize the ‘‘ Citi- 
zens’ Street-car Company.” Within a week seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars were subscribed. 
Lawyer Long’s well-known knowledge of the inner 
workings of the United gave the people confidence in 
the new concern. The aldermen, almost without dis- 
cussion, granted the new company a franchise for 
twenty-five years, beginning with the expiration of the 
existing franchises two years hence. There was some 
opposition from holders of stock in the old company 
who protested that they also were citizens, but they 
were unheeded, and United stock went steadily down 
until it was offered at six with no takers. 

Stillenger pointed out in a circular letter to the stock- 
holders that events beyond his control had brought the 
company to this state, and the man who had once con- 
trolled the company pathetically asked for their proxies, 
so that he could save something out of the wreck. 
Stillenger had more than three hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the bank, but almost no stock, having trans- 
muted voting power into gold. To this appeal more 
than one-half of the shareholders responded, giving him 
control once more of nine hundred thousand votes. At 
a poorly attended meeting of remnants of the share- 
holders, Stillenger announced an offer of -six cents a 
share for a million shares from three Boston capitalists. 
A shareholder suggested that perhaps Stillenger himself 
would make a better offer, but the president announced 
that the ingratitude of his former colleagues had forced 
him to decide to withdraw from the occupation to 
which he had given the best years of his life. The 
meeting then accepted the offer of the unknown Bos- 
tonians and adjourned in deep gloom. 

The newspapers next day wrote the obituary of the 
United Street-railway Company of Oshkazoo, and 
pointed out the fact that it had once been so potent as to 
be named a Trust. A moral was drawn about the mut- 
ability of human affairs, ending with a peroration that 
the people rule, and even the strongest, most despotic 
magnate was powerless against them when they took a 
hand in the game. 

Stillenger, retiring to his office, locked the door, took 
a sheet of paper and a pencil, and entirely alone—for 
no man was really in his confidence—summed up the 
situation, and searched critically for any flaw. His 
three nominees would hold on until he gave the word, 
and then they would transfer to him one million shares. 
He knew that Armstrong had borrowed fifty thousand 
dollars from the State National Bank, giving in security 
his four hundred and fifty-six thousand, four hundred 
and ten shares. Deducting his own three thousand, 
five hundred and ninety shares, this left exactly forty 
thousand of the one million, five hundred thousand 
shares still unaccounted for. These would doubtless 
dribble in to him as the sixty thousand dollars was 
distributed “or the million shares. 

When the report of the funeral services over the 
United appeared in the press, the bank would doubt- 
less call on Armstrong to pay his fifty thousand, and 
this Stillenger knew he could not do. The stock would 
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(Concluding Instalment) The Reporter Turns Detective 


then be sold. As it would complicate matters at the 
present juncture to have Armstrong’s shares thrown on 
the market, Stillenger resolved to see the manager of 
the bank next day, and, for a time, guarantee payment. 
Whenever he withdrew this guaranty, the sale must 
take place, and Stillenger could thus purchase for a 
song, at his own convenience, the unfortunate Arm- 
strong’s holding. 

The President’s thin lips pressed together into a line 
of satisfaction. Now was the time for the most deli- 
cate move in the game: the deal of the three unknown 
capitalists with the Citizens’ Street-car Company. He 
looked at his watch. There was just time to catch the 
train for the Clearwater Lake Hotel, where that night 
he was to meet the Judas Iscariot of the Citizens’ 
Company—Lawyer Latimer Long. 

When a doctor takes a vacation he forgets his 
patients, or at least should do so. When a lawyer 
goes off on a holiday, he does not know what a brief 
is; and when a newspaper man bids farewell to his 
typewriting machine, he ceases to worry concerning 
what is in the papers. It happened, therefore, that our 
inadvertent friend, Mr. James Pepperton, was almost 
the only man in the city of Oshkazoo who knew 
nothing of the events which have been briefly chronicled 
at the beginning of this account. If Jimmy had merely 
been taking to the woods as he had first intended, he 
would have seen to it that no newspaper was allowed 
to penetrate those solitudes, and that neither telegram 
nor letter could have found him, recalling him in one 
of those cases of emergency which are eternally recur- 
ring in a newspaper office. But now, aside from all 
this, there was a new interest in his life that made mere 
newspaper intelligence a frivolity and an impertinence. 

James Pepperton avoided every; person he knew, 
with the exception of one, and she, too, was absorbed 
in the same interests that made him oblivious to the 
test of the world. Gwendoline had promised to marry 
him, and she had agreed to his program in its entirety, 
with one exception, or, rather, with two. First, she 
would not add to the trouble which already over- 
whelmed her parents by leaving them, as it were, in the 
lurch, knowing nothing of what had become of her, as 
Jimmy, with the selfishness of a lover, at first proposed. 
Second, she firmly refused to accept the dowry of two 
hundred thousand dollars that he wished to bestow 
upon her. This being the case, James determined to 
make certain financial arrangements of which he would 
tell her nothing until they were completed. He was 
determined she should not go off on her wedding 
journey secretly worried about her father’s position. 
So, like the brave young man he was, he bearded the 
truculent lion in his business den. 

It was, however, a very subdued lion that he found 
in the private office on Washington Street. 

‘1 have come to tell you, sir,” he began, ‘‘ that | 
have fulfilled the conditions which you tacitly imposed 
upon me when you interrupted my engagement with 
your daughter. | am worth more than half a million, 
and although that amount is small, as fortunes go now- 
adays, Gwennie and I consider it quite enough for our 
needs. It is very securely invested, and I shall begin 
my married life with a resolution never again to indulge 
in speculation, nor to have anything to do with public 
companies like the United, of which you are a director.” 

“| ceased being a director some time ago,”’ corrected 
Armstrong, gruffly. 

‘Ah, | didn’t know. Well, you’ve got out from 
among a precious lot of scoundrels, and | congratulate 
you. Now, your daughter and | have agreed to be 
married quite privately at the extremely unfashionable 
church of an extremely unfashionable clergyman, .who 
is wearing out his life in working’ for the poor; so, as a 
change, | have arranged that he will tie a knot for the 
comparatively rich. | trust, sir, that you will put for- 
ward no objection to our course of action?” 

‘*None in the least,” replied Armstrong. 

**1 thank you for that, sir. And now I come to 
another matter which must for the moment be arranged 
privately between you and me, but which | shall dis- 
close to my wife as soon as we are married, so that she 
may come with me as free from care as is possible for 
one who is uniting herself with such a simpleton as I. 
She tells me your house and business both are mort- 
gaged, and that you are unable to meet the half-yearly 
payment of interest, thus facing the — of fore- 
closure. How much is the sum due ?” 

Armstrong named the amount. 

“Very well; | shall pay that, which will give you 


another six months in which to turn round. 
If things brighten up, you may not need 
my help, but if you do, | hope you will 
call upon me. You have drawn fifty 
thousand dollars against your street-car 
stock, and Gwennie tells me the price has 
fallen so low that the bank has called 
upon you for a margin. With your permission, | shall 
go to the bank, pay the fifty thousand, and interest, 
and release the security. From which bank did you 
borrow? Gwennie did not know.” 

‘* From the State National Bank; but it is useless to 
fling away fifty thousand dollars of good money on a 
worthless security. Let the bank sell if it wants to.” 

“How many shares are on deposit ?” 

“‘ Four hundred and fifty-six thousand, four hundred 
and ten.” 

“*Great Scott, you’re never going to allow that 
amount to be sold for a mere fifty thousand !” 

“You amaze me, Mr. Pepperton. Don’t you know 
what has happened ?” 

“l’ve been out of the running for a week or two, 
but Gwennie told me the stock had depreciated.” 

“*Depreciated?” cried Armstrong, with an oath. 
‘“Why the company is wrecked, and Stillenger has 
stepped down and out. The remnants have been sold 
for sixty thousand dollars to some Eastern capitalists. 
Even if | got my share of what they are to pay, it 
would barely liquidate half what | owe to the bank, so 
|-have resolved to let it go by the board, and if you 
are anxious to disburse fifty thousand dollars, lend it to 
me.” 

**But even if the bank sold your stock, that would 
not save you. They would come upon you for the 
remainder, and you would be compelled to pay up 
while you owned any other property.” 

‘“‘I know that, but I’d save at least half the money 
you let me have.” 

‘| hope you'll not be offended, Mr. Armstrong, if 
I tell you that what | propose to do is entirely for your 
daughter’s sake. In our last deal together, | risked 
double the amount that you ask of me, and did not 
require from you ‘even the scratch of a pen. If you 
had stood firm, instead of deserting me for that scoun- 
drel Stillenger, | would have brought you in half a 
million of dollars. He had agreed to my ultimatum, 
and everything would have been all right if you had 
not made terms with him behind my back and with- 
out my knowledge.” 

“Everything you did was without my knowledge,”’ 
growled Armstrong, arousing himself. ‘‘You kept me 
in the dark throughout. Besides, Stillenger would not 
have kept his word with you.” 

‘*My dear sir, | had him foul. 
helped himself. 1 told him what my next move was 
to be, and he saw that | had him cornered. Still, 
there’s no use talking about a dead horse, and, by the 
way, you must never let Gwennie know what hap- 
pened. Just give me power of attorney to deal 
with this stock in the bank, and, if | am able to save 
anything from the wreck, I'll turn it over to you. The 
bank manager is an old friend of mine. 1|’ve a little 
money deposited with him now, so | shall have no 
difficulty in coming to terms; perhaps without paying 
out the fifty thousand.” 

The power of attorney was made out, and with it in 
his possession the energetic James was soon closeted 
with the manager of the State National .Bank. 

**Oh, you need n’t worry about that,” said the man- 
ager, ‘‘Mr. Armstrong’s interests are fully protected, 
and his stock will not be sold.” 

“Fully protected?” echoed Pepperton. ‘‘ How? 
| understand you demanded twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars margin from him.” 

“Oh, yes, that was merely a formal notification, as 
required by law. However, since then a friend has 
guaranteed full payment, and so Mr. Armstrong need 
not trouble himself.” 

‘*A friend? What friend?” cried Pepperton, with 
rising indignation, his old distrust of his future father- 
in-law coming to the surface of his mind. Could not 
Armstrong tell the whole truth, even after the lesson he 
had received ? 

‘‘Who was it that guaranteed the bank against 
loss?” demanded Pepperton. 

‘Well, that 1’m not at liberty to state,” said the 
manager, ‘‘but he is one amply able to make good, 
and one who has had large dealings with Mr. Arm- 
strong.” 

‘*Ah, you mean Blake, of the Dispatch?” 

**No; it was not Blake.” 

“*Who, then?” 

“Is not my statement that the stock is fully pro- 
tected enough ?”’ 

‘*No; it is not. You see, I have just left Mr. Arm- 
strong, and he evidently knows nothing of this. Here 


He could not have 
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ttorney, authorizing me to deal with this 
the moment, therefore, Armstrong, is out 
ind it is | with whom you have to 

n't wish to say anything harsh, but I must 
you that the manager of a bank occupies a 
lationship with his clients. If this were 
who borrows money from a bank might 
riously imperiled if any official divulged 

to an outsider, even if the outsider were 
losest friend. There is my power of 
nsist upon knowing who the person is 
| stock with which only | have the right 


nanager hesitated, and seemed confused. 
1 say is perfectly correct, Mr. Pepperton, 
u were a little premature in censuring 
| refused to divulge the name, kdtd not 
| power of attorney. Mr. Stillenger told 

r two hundred and_fifty thousand shares 
yng at the highest point it had: reached, 
ty-nine. He said that Armstrong felt 
ve turn affairs had taken, so much so that 
inreasonable and impossible to deal with. 
t of the United added that he did not 
would become of the company. There 
indslide, and | understood that matters 
1ewhat beyond Stillenger’s control. It was 
iid, that the stock must ultimately be 
while he would privately guarantee the 
wed, and, if things took a turn for the 
yng would at least recover part of his 


ist say,” commented Pepperton, severely, 
rather an extraordinary action on your part, 
lieve your intentions have been of the 
xercise my power of attorney by paying 

bt and taking possession of the securities. 
idd that my confidence in your judgment 
usly shaken; but | will say nothing more 
vou give me your word that no whisper 
done reaches the ears of Stillenger or 


be assured of that,” said the manager; 
tify Stillenger that his guaranty is no 


| Pepperton, sternly. 


cause | say no; and. if I don’t get your 
omise, | must ask you to call up an 
eting of your directors, that | may place 
It is damnable that this scoun- 
; allowed by you to interfere in matters 
has not the slightest concern.” 
point,” said the manager, turning slighty 
evidently frightened. | ‘‘ You may rest 
hall profit by the lesson you have given 
pledge my word that nobody will hear of 
ppened.”’ 
’n set the combination of his lock in the 
Reliable Safe Deposit Company, he shut 
observation nearly half a million shares 
1 Street-railway Company, and, as he 
he said: 
thank Heaven, | am done with business for 
; “4 
tly, as if to prove that a man’s mind is 
y under his own control, the 
pped up as he walked down the 


them 


vas the object of that old fox, 

S protecting Armstrong’s stock ? 
\ t once eliminate all thought of 
r good-fellowship. The bank 

inused to one capitalist volun- 

x to the rescue of another that 

ff his guard. What had Stil- 

by this apparently kindly act? 

1 he did not wish the stock 

t did not wish to acquire it him- 

he would have let the sale 

the natural course, and we all 

the money to buy it. He has 
und deal in progress, and until 
d, he does not know whether he 
t stock or not. All right, friend 
you get there you'll find the 
and so the yellow dog will 
get just run up to the Courter 
and learn not what has hap- 

what the public thinks has 


And the genial Higgins enlightened him. 
jimmy’s busy day, for on the 
is to be married. He rushed 
Markeen, as he was anxiously 
nmunication from his friend, 
of Clearwater Lake Hotel, who 
red as promptly as was ex- 
communication was not there, 
1 to telegraph. However, he 
tle awaiting him. Alec Brins- 
say that both he and Mrs. 
delighted to know that 
his wife would stop with them 
t least, but it must be on con- 
dit t no money pass between them. 
M Mrs. Pepperton must come as the 
guest Mr. and Mrs. Brinsmead. The pro- 





prietor went on to explain that three city gentlemen 
had taken the entire hotel for the months of September 
and October, and although they occupied only three 
bedrooms, a .dining-room, and a large parlor, they had 
stipulated that no other guests were to be received, 
and had paid without demur the not unimportant 
compensation which Brinsmead had exacted for this 
accommodation. 

Jimmy and his wife, however, need never encounter 
these people, only one of whom stopped constantly at 
the hotel. The other two came usually from the city 
by one of the last three trains, departing in like manner 
next morning; never traveling together. They had 
turned the parlor into a business office; had put in a 
huge safe, desks, and a telephone. They were a mys- 
terious lot, Brinsmead said, who never sent or received 
a letter, although the rattle of the typewriter sounded 
at all hours of the day and night. 

A young man named Vincent Holbrook had made all 
the arrangements, and he, supposedly, manipulated the 
typewriter. None of the trio indulged in rowing, walk- 
ing, fishing, sailing, or shooting. Mrs. Brinsmead had 
got ready three rooms in the annex, where they could be 
as secluded ‘as the mysterious business men. themselves, 
with a veranda and a private entrance facing the lake. 
Brinsmead concluded by saying he would meet the 
train arriving at ten minutes to four next day, as none 
of the city people came so early, and thus he could get 
his visitors installed without much chance of observa- 
tion, although even if they were seen, they could pass 
for what they were, the friends of the proprietor, against 
whom no provision had been made in the contract. 

What a blessing are the safety razors whose adver- 
tisements contribute so largely to the revenue of our 
most worthy periodicals. A week later Jimmy cer- 
tainly would have gashed his face had he been using 
one of the old-fashioned instruments. As it was, his 
heart nearly leaped out of his mouth. 

The window of his dressing-room faced the road in 
front of the hotel, and not the lake, as was the case 
with the rest of the apartment. One morning as Jimmy 
was using the safety razor (guaranteed for a year; 
money refunded if unsatisfactory), he glanced out, and 
saw that Brinsmead sat in his light, side-bar buggy, 
while attached to it was his restive, eager trotting 
horse, who would cover the five miles between the 
hotel and the station in a time so short that to mention 
it would arouse the envy of James W. Keene when he 
reads this page. Out from the front door of the hotel 
came walking together, in close consultation, August 
Stillenger and Latimer Long !—the late president of the 
United Street-railway Company, and the present legal 
adviser of the Citizens’ competing organization! 

Stillenger stepped into the buggy beside the hotel 
proprietor, who lightly shook the reins over the horse’s 
back, causing the vehicle to disappear down the forest 
road, as if it were the magic carpet. 

With a towel James wiped the lather from his half- 
shaven face. He knew the hotel as he knew the in- 
side of his own pocket. Mounting a ladder to the 


attic, he entered one of the upper box rooms of the 
main building, and here, abandoning his slippers, quietly 
descended a very narrow back stair, all his latent news- 
paper instincts of discovery brought suddenly to concert 
pitch; a deplorable instinct, perhaps, but useful when 
the devil has to be fought 


with fire. The hotel 





“*T have a wife and two children to think of’” 
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was one of the usual summer structures ‘constructed 
of pine boards, and without a scrap of lath and plaster 


upstairs or down. The boards had shrunk, of course, 
since they left the planing mill, and, indeed, the frail 
tavern was little better than a tinder-box, awaiting its 
spark of fire. 

As Jimmy. reached one of the empty rooms over the 
parlor he turned the key in the door, threw the rug 
carpet into a corner, and lay down on the floor. So 
quickly had he accomplished all this that Lawyer Long 
had only just entered the room. A young man whom 
Jimmy had never seen before stood gazing out of the 
window that gave upon the forest road. He had not 
turned round when the sinister older man reentered. 
Long, apparently, had asked him a question, and the 
other answered, without turning his head: 

**No; | am not.” 

“Well, my dear Mr. Holbrook,” said the lawyer, in 
oily, ingratiating tones, ‘you certainly ought to be, 
for August Stillenger never yet broke his word, either 
to friend or foe.” 

“Now, Mr. Long,” said the young man, at length 
turning round, and showing a face at once angry and 
anxious, ‘‘ what is the use of talking like that? I have 
been one of his confidential secretaries for more than 
five years, and I have written hundreds of letters from 
his dictation which | personally knew contained not a 
single atom of truth.” 

The lawyer laughed gently. 

“Yes; that may be so, and yet my statement stands. 
Mr. Stillenger has given you his pledged word in my 
presence that no harm can befall you. He has already 
paid you generously for what, after all, is merely a 
signature or two, and that no forgery, for it is your 
own name you are asked to write. You have purchased 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand, three hundred 
and thirty-three and one-third shares of the United, 
and have given in exchange your check for twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Yes,” cried Holbrook, bitterly, ‘‘there is just the 
point, for the transaction is dishonest on the face of it. 
1, who have never possessed twenty thousand cents 
in my life, give a bogus check to counterbalance the 
bogus transfer of stock to me. How could | stand 
cross-examination on a transaction that bears a lie on 
its face?” 

‘* August Stillenger’s deals have never yet resulted in 
a cross-examination. He is not so clumsy a workman 
as that. 1, as a lawyer, admittedly well versed in 
legal enactments, add my assurance that what you have 
already done, and what in future you will be required 
to do, is as legitimate as any piece of business trans- 
acted in Oshkazoo to-day. You speak of a bogus 
check, and a bogus transfer, but that is mere language 
of exaggeration; hysterical and feminine.” 

“1 have a wife and two children to think of,” said 
Holbrook. 

‘*Certainly, and you are thinking of them, and pro- 
viding for them, for Stillenger has already paid you a 
good deal more than the twenty thousand cents you 
spoke of. But what I was about to say is, that you 
have no right to speak of the check or the transfer as 
bogus, because Mr. Stillenger placed twenty thousand 
dollars in your bank account to meet your draft, and 
the consequent transfer of stock to you is not only 
legitimate, but legal, for, if it were not legal, it would 
be of no use to August Stillenger. In a week 
or two he will give you a check that you 
might call bogus, for although it will be 
cashed and will produce twenty thousand 
dollars for you, that amount you must refund 
to Stillenger. Why, look how Stillenger 
twusts you! Twice he puts it completely in 
vour power to rob him of twenty thousand 
dollars.” 

‘*He knows very well | will do nothing of 
the sort.” 

“Of course he knows it. There are few 
such judges of men as August Stillenger.” 

‘*But supposing | were asked what service 
| did for Mr. Stillenger that caused him to pay 
twenty thousand dollars into my bank ac- 
count?” 

The lawyer made a slight gesture of im- 
patience, but answered quietly enough: 

** You will not be asked, Mr. Holbrook. If 
a business man had to consider every hypo- 
thetical question he might be asked, and to 
prepare answers for them all, he would not 
have time to do anything else. And remem- 
ber this, Holbrook, you are merely an em- 
ployee, and before a jury you can not have 
a better defense than that, if the impossible 
were to happen. You are one of Mr. Stil- 
lenger’s secretaries, and are not supposed to 
know what is in the mind of your chief. You 
are engaged under his instructions in carrying 
out only part of an important business deal, 
of whose ramifications you are ignorant. An 
employee must do as he is told or lose his 
situation. If the result is a cr.minal action, 
which in this case | assert it is not, otherwise 
| should have nothing to do with it, for] assure 
you, Mr. Holbrook, | treasure my liberty as 
much as you do—f, as I say, the result is fraud- 
ulent, the criminal is never the understrapper, 
but the principal. And now, if you are ready, 
we must get on with these documents.” 
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Holbrook seated himself at a 
desk, fountain pen in hand, and 
dexterously took down what the 
lawyer, pacing across 
the room and _ back, 
dictated to him in clear, 
concise, and admirably 
thought - out Engiish, 
which revealed to the 
listener above that the 
Citizens’ Company. was 
about to enter into a 
twenty-five year ar- 
rangement with the 
three capitalists who 


| 


had taken over the remnants of the United. According 
to this contract, the Citizens’ Company was to pay to 
these three one-half of their gross earnings, take from the 
electric works of the three sufficient electricity to run 
the system at the same price which the city paid for 
the use of the fluid, and attend to the up-keep and 
renewal o. the rolling-stock, receiving in exchange all 
the present rolling-stock and the various lines which 
radiated through¢ ut the city and suburbs. 

At first Peppe ton thought this was rather an excel- 
lent bargain for tive Citizens’ Company, but a little 
figuring showed hin: that the new contract put the old 
United Company inte a better position than it had ever 
previously attained, et.abling it to pay a large dividend 
on even the original three million capitalization, and 
besides giving the United the whip-hand over the 
Citizens’ Company, through a deal with the corrupt 
city government, which would enable the new United 
to put the price of electricity to a prohibitive figure 
whenever it liked, and so smash or absorb the Citizens’ 
Company as Stillenger preferred. 

‘Good Lord!” breathed Jimmy, as he rose to his 
feet. ‘‘ Now | see why Stillenger determined to secure 
Armstrong’s stock.” 

Brinsmead presently knocked at the outside door of 
the inn, and the lawyer, gathering up his papers, de- 
parted for the station. Pepperton, leaving no trace 
behind, reached the annex by the way he came. He 
finished shaving and dressing. What he had to do he 
determined to accomplish before Brinsmead returned 
after taking Long to the train. 

Pepperton went round to the front of the hotel, 
entered the hall, then, without knocking, opened the 
door of the parlor and walked in. The sole occupant 
of the room had been seated with his elbows on the 
desk and his head in his hands. He looked up, startled, 
at the sight of a stranger. Jimmy strode forward and 
touched him lightly on the shoulder. 

** Vincent Holbrook,” he said, ‘‘I arrest you in the 
name of the law. It is useless to struggle.”’ 

The caution was quite unnecessary. The unfortu- 
nate wretch turned white as paste, leaned back in his 
chair, and closed his eyes. Jimmy, of a deeply com- 
passionate nature, was sorry for him, but the interests 
at stake were too great for any wavering at this crisis. 

“* Are you armed?” he demanded. 

Holbrook shook his head. 

“This arrest has startled you, I see. 
when you gave a bogus check for twenty thousand 
dollars, and more than a quarter of a million shares 
were fraudulently transferred to you, a man of your age 
and experience must have known what you were about.” 

The agonized man opened his terror-stricken eyes. 

**Have you been to my home? Have you seen my 
wife? Does she know?” 

‘*Not vet, Holbrook.” Then, unable 
the appeal of those eyes, he added: 
know if you show a little courage 
sense.” 

“In God’s name do not trifle with me! 
a possibility of escape?” 


- ARTHOR wittiam) BRewihs” 


But surely, 


to withstand 
**She need never 
and possess any 


Is there yet 


““'¥ae3 just one.” 

Pepperton went to the door and turned the keyi in. 
the lock. r 

“* Are those United shares here?” 

+ i Yes. ” 


“Bring them to me. 


Holbrook st counea to his feet, opened the door of the 


large safe, drew out a drawer, and presented a bundle of 


IF SUBSCRIBERS 


‘Will Make ‘the’ trans 
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I must ask you to 
call up an emer- 
gency meeting of 
your directors’ ”’ 


documents to Jimmy, who scrutinized them closely, 
nevertheless keeping the tail of his eye on Holbrook, 
not knowing what desperate action so weak a man 
might take. 

“Sit down,” said Jimmy. ‘‘You know that Stil- 
lenger, for his own purposes, deliberately wrecked ‘the 
United Company. In doing so he has robbed thou- 
sands of innocent investors. You know this, do you 
not?” 

“Well,” hesitated Holbrook, ‘‘| didn’t know it at 
the time this transfer was made, and, to tell the truth, 
| don’t know for certain now; but | have strong sus- 
picions. I thought Mr. Stillenger had gone down in 
the wreck, and | was sorry for him; eager to help him 
if | could. It has been what I learned in this hotel 
that has partly opened my eyes, and frightened me.” 

“Stillenger paid twenty thousand dollars into your 
bank account?” 

ae te 

‘“Then Stillenger is the man who is paying twenty 
thousand dollars for those shares?” 

‘“*T suppose so, but | should like to point out that 
that was the actual market value of the shares at the 
time of the transfer. He could not sell them for that 
amount to-day.” 

‘Not to-day, perhaps. But | have no intention of 
cheating Stillenger. A thief has some excuse, from a 
practic al point of' view, because he does get t the boodle 
if he’s successful; but you are engaged in a rascally 
transaction, getting a mere pittance, and allowing the 
results of your crime to go into the pockets of another 
man. That seems to me foolish.” 

**l assure you,” said Holbrook, his color returning, 
‘that everything has been done in a strictly legal man- 
ner. My check was genuine, and the transfer was—” 

““Oh, | know all about it,” interrupted Jimmy, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Don’t talk like Lawyer Long, please. It is 
always the small man who gets into jail, while the big 
scoundrel buys an automobile. Here’s my proposal to 
you. You will quite legally, as you remark, transfer 
these three hundred and odd thousand shares to me.” 
Holbrook gasped. 

“But Mr. Stillenger paid 

‘1 know—I know! We will refund him the money. 
will give you twefity thousand dollars to pay back 
Stillenger, and | will place in your wife’s name in so 
secure a manner that it can never be wrenched from 
her, another twenty thousand. Then, my dear boy, if 
you go to jail, you ’ll have something pleasant to think 
of while you’re picking oakum.” 

‘*Who are you?” cried Holbrook, springing ‘tc his 
feet. hs 


**You’re ne detective?” _ 
‘1 am a man to whom Stilienger has broken his 
word, and cheated, and the son-in-law of a man whom 
Stillenger has bled white and ruined. The main point, 
however, is this: do I possess forty thousand dollars ?” 
“Yes,” sighed Holbrook, sinking in the chair again, 
‘that is the main point, and if you can do what you 


say, I|’ll do what you ask me.” 


« Right you’ are. 
sheet here ?” 

*S¥Gs.™ 

: Then fill-it out and sign :it. ? That is Only 4 matter 
of pfécaution. ' ‘Your 'niaking: out thay possibly:not be 
légal, but» on the first® available train‘ tll! have: down 
heté the most ‘rising: y youn, chawyer | in Oshkazoo, who 
ér“Without @ flaw, ind who’ will 
also tell you exactly whether or fot You ‘have’ dotre 

[Continued on page 407] 


Have you got a blank Sengfar 
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Don’t You Think He’d 
Better Buy an 


Ostermoor, rather than lose his 
position? The ‘‘ tired” man, 
the languid, careworn woman, 
are not popular in busi- 
ness or social life. Sleep 
without rest is useless; 
a poor mattress means 
little rest. Perfect 
repose means an 






PATTRESS $ |) 
Note how the Ostermoor Mattress is . 


made. Then you will understand why 


it is so restful and comfortable; why it soothes to 
sound sleep; why sleep on it is so thoroughly 
refreshing. 

This is the secret: 


Fluffy, billowy cotton, which 
is naturally springy, is 
woven, by our patented 
process, into sheets so 
wonderfully elastic that 
a single one would make 
a comfortable bed. Yet, 
in the Ostermoor Mat- 
tress, there are eight 
of these resilient sheets, 
laid by hand one upon another. 

An Ostermoor Mattress remains supremely rest- 
ful and comfortable for a lifetime. Never needs 
remaking or renovating. It is germ-proof and 
damp-proof. An occasional sun-and-air bath 
keeps it always pure and clean. 

Our name and trade-mark, on the end of every 
genuine Ostermoor Mattress, are a guarantee of 
every quality we claim. 


Send for Our 144-page Book and 
Samples— Free 


Our book, “* The Test of Time,” is an interesting illustrated 
volume on sleep. Tells how to get perfect rest every night. 
Your name on a postal brings it, and if we have an Ostermoor 
dealer in your place we will send you his naine. Write for the 
booklet now—before you can forget. Ite beauty and infor- 
mation will surprise you. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
134 Elizabeth St., New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 

















IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 





Pears 


Most soaps clog the 
skin pores by the fats 
and free alkali in their 
composition. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves the 
pores open and the skin 
soft and cool. 


Established in 1789. 


SEE PAGE 359 
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To fest your taste 
pure flavana filled 


Panetela Shape 

NOT a Stogie 

4% Inches Long 

Pure Havana Filled 

Two Cents 

Is there any other tobs 
that can even app 
full, delicious flavor of 
pure Havana! You |} 
taste—that indefinable, unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 

Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA 
TOBACCO that we propose put- 
ting our sR Havana filled Santa 
Gloria TO TEST. 

In the makingof our Yara Specials 
(higher priced), in which every par- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, thereare Havana 
Cuttings. From these is made our 
Santa Gloria withaclean, wellcured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration. 
Rolled by experts —in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which bears the closest 
inspection of the public—everybod 
—towhom it is open the year ’round. 

Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 

Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar — 
not expensively finished—not a rough stogie. 
Just like the illustration. But for smoke— 
a genuine, pure Havana smoke— you can't 
approach ta Gloria anywhere in price. 

We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your 
purchase price (no matter where you buy 
them —from your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gloria is ever found different from 
our representation. 


Ask your dealer for Santa Gloria. Ask 








about our standing in the tobacco world. 
bill to direct 


Or, send a dollar us for 
box of 50, prepaid. State color wanted. 


R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 
(49th year— 600 em; ) 
157 Liberty Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


A. B. C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 35 miles an 
hour, Most simple, practical, powerful an 

















durable Automobile of its class. Easy to 

operate no complicated parts 

—f pairs. Solid or pneuma- 

tic tire Air water cooled 

Safest and t. Built for 2, 4 
3 or 4 passengers. 16 to 35 = 

h. p. $600 up. Catalog Free. OR i\> 


Write today for particulars. —-. TIRES 
A. 8. C. MOTOR VEHICLE MFG. CO., 3927 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Water Supply for [Country Houses 
by A eee 


No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. 









Any pressure up to 60 lbs. 

The ideal fire protection. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue “X.” 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT MOSS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Branch, 50 Church St., N. Y¥. 


CONCRETE HOUSES 


COST LESS THAN WOOD 
More handsome than Brick. Durable 
as granite. A Pettyjohn $35.00 con- 
erete block machine, sand, gravel and 
cement are all that is needed 

mple, Easy and Quick. 
We furnish full instructions. Save 
money for yourself or make money by 
selling blocks. Write for catalog 
and suggestions. 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 681 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, lad. 


$48 to $30 A WEEK SURE 


Farmers’ ‘‘ Ever-Ready’”’ 
Tool Kit Does It 















Agents going wild over re- 
sults. M. Snyder made $46 
in 2hrs. Joseph Pine took 
65 orders in two days. M. D. Finch sold 42 inghrs. Had 
no experi You can do it. To show it means a sale. 


nce 
FREE SAMPLE to workers. Poote Mfg, Co., Dept. 847, Dayton,0. 


Pps TENT SECURED 


OR FEE 
‘ RETURNED 
Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO INVENT 
With valuable List of Inventions Wanted sent free. ONK MIE. 
LION DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised free‘in World’s Progtess; 
sample free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
Grow Mushrooms 


FOR BIG AND QUICK PROFITS 
Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $5 to $60 r- 
week to your income without — ag | with 
regular occupation. For full particulars and free 

book, address saqKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
32352 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ils. 


—Three out of every four women buy 
A EN our Dress Goods and_Embroideries on 
sight. Big Profits. Write to-day for 
free nite and samples. 
Joseph T. Simon & Ce., Dept. K, 656 B’way, New York. 
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HAT do you, as an average American citizen, want 
from the tariff? What will you get? 

Then there ’s another question, ‘‘ What do you know 
about the tariff? Have you read the Dingley Bill, or 

the Payne Bill, or the Aldrich Bill 
The Four Thousand With its ae —— separate 

schedules ould you find a joker 
Schedules and the in the chemical Tcheduile > Do 
Average Citizen you know the existing rates on 
cotton webbing, two-ply carpets, 
rattan matting, third-class wool, or sugars not above 16 
Dutch standard? Do you know the duty on binitro- 
benzol or benzaldehyde or smoked salmon ? 

Of course you do not. The American citizen is not 
an Encyclopedia Britannica, with a school of Technol- 
ogy thrown in. Some one else must look out for his 
interests. Who will do it? 

The representatives of the people in Congress might— 
but they have n’t the time. They are very busy these 
days with formal calls from every protected interest. 
The man from the Steel Trust sends in his card and 
must be seen; but John Smith of Illinois is not at 
Washington. The Senator or Representative from 
Smith’s district has not the time to look people up; 
and, anyway, Smith is so busy earning his two dollars 
a day that he does not realize that a tariff may make his 
earnings worth only a dollar and a half. The Congress- 
men themselves do not know so very much about the 
four thousand schedules, and so when a pleasing gen- 
tleman from New York tells them that the people like 
dear gloves and dear stockings, the tariff makers assent, 
and declare that the dear people shall have them. 

Ninety million people are watching a shell game in 
which one little pea is shoved under four thousand 
shells. The ninety million people are about a thousand 
miles away and, in any case, the gentlemen who are 
shoving the little pea are invisible to the untutored eye. 
When the game is over the ninety million will have the 
right to complain—and pay. 

In other countries they manage these things better. 
In Germany thirty-two experts enjoying the confidence 
of the people studied the tariff situation for five years 
and consulted with two thousand other experts. As a 
result the Germans have a tariff whereas we Americans 
have only a bludgeon—to be used against ourselves. 


HE question below does not refer to the manner of 
preparation—how long they shall be boiled or upon 
how many sides they shall be fried. It means, what 
flavor of egg do you like. Will you have lemon eggs 
or do you prefer chocolate with 
perhaps just a dash of vanilla? 

No less an egg specialist than 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently declared 
that the flavor or odor of an egg may be gently influ- 
enced by the feed of the hen. Its latest egg bulletin 
states that hens fed on onion tops and garlic acquired 
the habit of laying eggs with a decided flavor of these 
vegetables. 

Is there any reason to doubt that a good-natured hen 
might be induced to eat any kind of flavoring matter 
that fastidious man might like in his omelette? Is n’t 
it just possible that hens of a convivial disposition 
might lay a species of ready-made eggnog that would 
find a ready market in our ‘‘ dry” communities. 

Or if hens could only be taught to love Easter-egg 
dyes—but perhaps it would be just as well not to con- 
fuse the humble fowl by starting too many things at 
once. 


How Will You 
Have Your Eggs? 


E HAVE heard a good deal lately of the reformed 
character of the modern trust. ‘‘ We used to 
cheat and rob,” the trust-makers admit, ‘‘ but we have 
seen the error of our ways. The trusts are hence- 
forth to be trusted.” 

The American Sugar Refining 
Company of New York and New 
Jersey, which is unpopularly called 
the Sugar Trust, has just admitted 
having been, to use its own words, ‘‘ systematically, in 
season and out of season, from i901 to the close of 
1907, engaged in stealing from the United States.” The 
Sugar Trust is a ninety-million-dollar corporation, and 
might be supposed to be beyond the temptation to 
commit petty larceny, but nevertheless it has, during 
the last seven years, robbed the Government of about 


The Duties 
of a Trust 


five hundred dollars a day, or about a million and a 
quarter dollars in all. The system was delightfully 
simple. In each scale, on which the sugar was weighed 
for the duty, there was a little hole through a strip of 
iron. By pushing this strip of iron, the scale was made 
to register a smaller weight than the true one. 

The Sugar Trust, in liquidation of all civil damages, 
has paid the Government two million dollars. But the 
case does not end there. Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham coldly states that the settlement in no wise affects 
the criminal prosecution of the individuals who are 
responsible, and that such prosecution will be pressed 
to a finish by the Government. Then follows a dark 
hint, which sends the cold shivers through the spines of 
several Sugar Trust officials; while the Department 
declines to state who will be prosecuted it is intimated 
that it will not be ‘‘the poor devil who did the weigh- 
ing and whose forty dollars a month was all the inter- 
est he had in operating the scales.” 


"Tue Illinois Legislature has declared for the election of 

the United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people. This does not mean that Illinois Senators are 
to be so elected. It only means that Illinois will ask 
the National Government for a 
Constitutional Amendment _ per- 
mitting the people to elect their 
own Senators. 

The election of Senators by 
legislatures was established at a time when it was not 
thought safe to trust the people too much. Many of 
them could not read or write and few of them were 
supposed to possess enough culture and intelligence 
and interest in politics to select. wise and reverend 
Senators. The scheme may have been all right for 
that time, but one glance into the United States Senate 
chamber of to-day will show that some change is 
needed. 

Yet, without doubting the sincerity and simple hon- 
esty of the Illinois Legislature, it looks as if they were 
taking the most indirect road to direct elections. 

It will be a long time before two-thirds of the States 
will join in the request for this reform. 

Meanwhile a nuntber of States have not only virtual 
direct election of Senators, but, by means of an intelli- 
gent and progressive primary system, direct nomination 
as well. To those States a Constitutional Amendment 
would be of no more importance than a ratification 
meeting. The fathers made the Constitution so hard 
to change that it is not likely to be amended just for 
exercise. 


Illinois for 
Direct Election 


MAN has invented a machine which will tell how much 

you like poetry. It is called the plethysmograph 
but it is not so bad as it sounds. It is an instrument 
which is attached to the victim’s arm, and which records 
his emotions by means of a pencil 
upon a cylinder. 

A room is darkened and a first- 
class phonograph is loaded with 
poetry. Then a passerby is brought 
in (preferably without force) and is seated in a Morris 
chair with the machine attached to his pulse. If he 
likes the poem, the pencil curve will be upward; if he 
dislikes it there will be an ominous drop. What will 
happen if the subject goes to sleep is not explained. 

The inventor, Waldeman Kaempffert believes that 
poems should be tried upon ditch diggers, head waiters, 
longshoremen, college professors, and all kinds of 
people, so that we can get a general average and settle 
for all time who is our greatest poet. When, as Mr. 
Kaempffert hopes, the plethysmograph will be a part of 
every magazine editorial equipment, the struggling 
young poet will receive a rejection slip as follows: 

‘‘The engineer regrets that your poem shows only 
twenty lyric horse-power per stanza. It is, therefore, 
returned herewith.’ 

If the invention is practicable why stop at poetry; 
why not apply it to music and sermons and Senator 
Beverage’s political speeches? The young lady next 
door who manipulates the piano could be politely 
informed that her playing produces a low degree of 
human emotion. The agent who calls to sell the 
‘History of the World” in red calf might be handed a 
curve that would leave no doubt of your attitude. It 
will not be necessary in the plethysmographic age to 
throw cabbages at actors. 


Poetic Criticism 
by Machinery 


\® GUBSORIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ** SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 859 
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HE Pacific Mail Steamship Company has introduced 

a novelty into its passenger service which can not 

fail to be popular with the traveling public. The Atlantic 
Ocean boasts of its luxurious four-day steamships, but 
the Pacific has gone a step further 
in the entertainment of passengers. 
The innovation is a dangerless, con- 
servative, waterproof shipwreck. 

When, a few weeks ago, the 
steamship /ndiana went aground near Magdalena Bay, 
the United States cruiser California, thoughtfully pro- 
vided by a generous management, came along and took 
off the passengers. Not a foot was wetted during the 
transfer, not a golf-bag or a bandbox or a bird-cage 
was lost. The delighted passengers were royally en- 
tertained on Uncle Sam’s boat, and, what is more, 
were landed in San Francisco twenty-four hours ahead 
of schedule time. A dainty and unruffled young lady 
coming down the gangplank declared that the wreck 
was ‘‘a regular picnic.” 

There is no doubt that the American people love to 
be shipwrecked. Some who live in Nebraska have 
been denied that pleasure, and others have been re- 
strained by the dangers and discomforts of the old 
style sea disaster. Now the movement which the 
Pacific Mail has inaugurated will put comfortable ship- 
wrecks within the reach of all, with special facilities for 
women and children traveling alone. 

Let the Atlantic liners keep their gymnasiums, electric 
elevators, and vegetable gardens. Henceforth we give 
our patronage to those companies only which guarantee 
safe and sane shipwrecks on desert islands, equipped 
with hot and cold water and electric lights. 


Waterproof 
Shipwrecks 


VERY now and then some man comes forward and 

tries to corner wheat. The price rises because he 
is willing to buy, the higher the price, the bigger his 
profits seem to be, and the bigger his profits the more 
he is encouraged to buy. Prices 
soar and soar and soar; the loaf of 
bread is cut and perhaps a penny 
is added to the price. 

Usually the corner breaks. There is always more 
wheat in the land than the cornerer imagines, and the 
high prices bring out every bushel of it. Finally, the 
cornerer, having all he wants, and more, tries to change 
his paper profits into real money. He sells, and every- 
body else sells. Prices drop, and the cornerer, if he is 
not broken, usually comes out with a heavy loss. 

Nobody would try to corner the wheat market if this 
were not a big and growing country with future wheat 
eaters being born every minute. The demand is grow- 
ing so fast that some day the supply may not be able 
to keep up with it. Nor would anybody try to corner 
the wheat if there were not a duty on Canadian grain. 
This duty does not do the farmer any more good than 
a duty on water would, but it is exactly what the cor- 
nerer and the grain speculator want. But in any case 
the way of the cornerer is hard. Bread—at least wheat 
bread—is no longer the staff of life. When wheat is too 
high we will eat other things. By changing its diet ever 
so little, the American people could smash any wheat 
corner. ; 

There is a deeper question, one much more impor- 
tant than whether the cornerer makes or loses money. 
Should a speculator have the right to make and unmake 
the price of the people’s food, even temporarily? We 
can put a stop to wheat corners if we wish. 


Cornering Wheat 


MERICA leads the world in the production of mud— 
not cheap, low-grade mud, but mud of a very 
expensive quality. Our mud is not packed in neat 
boxes, labeled ‘* Made in America” and protected by 
tariff duties from the pauper mud 
of Europe. It is spread out thickly 
over millions of miles of our country 
roads. 

Only one mile in fourteen of America’s roads can be 
said to be really improved. The rest are mud—deep, 
narrow streaks of sticky, oozy mud. The farmer fights 
with mud when he takes his load to market. It is said 
to cost him twenty-five cents a ton per mile to haul his 
produce, while the thrifty Frenchman on mudless roads 
does it for half as much. The American farmer pays 
for his mud in decreased profits, in harder labor, in 
poorer schools; his wife pays in isolation and loneliness. 

Nor is the farmer the only one who pays the mud 
tax. The city man who thinks he is buying eggs is 
buying also mud. Mud puts its ptice upon our bread, 
our meat, and our fuel. Three hundred million dollars 
a year is the estimated cost of muddy roads. We can 
think of no way in which our people could get less fun 
for the same money. America has no better citizens 
than those who are assembling this year in Baltimore 
and Washington in the National Good Roads Congress 
to protest against the mud tax. 


Expensive Mud 


"Tue baseball fan is come into his own again. We do 

not refer to those hardy perennial fans who spend 

long winter evenings reading about Frank Chance’s 

new shoes or Christy Matthewson’s sore thumb. 

psa 7 we speak of early- 

blooming fans who lift their heads 

The Hot-Weather before the snow has disappeared 

Fan from the right field bleachers. For 

such there are neither times nor 

seasons nor faith in man nor hope im a hereafter. We 

mean the hot-weather fan, the seasonable fan who likes 
his baseball and likes it hot. These are his days. 

The bleachers are full of him now. In vast crowds 
under cloudless skies he roots and sizzles and is glad. 
His business dwindles; his children beg for bread while 
gloriously he wastes his substance on cold pop and 
hot peanuts. 

The hot-weather fan is no mere expert. He knows 
not the spit-ball from the squeeze play. And yet he is 
generous with advice and clamorous with criticism. 
Unprejudiced by facts he argues hotly with total 
strangers. He distrusts all umpires, he hates all teams 
but one. 

Upon the hot-weather fan the National game de- 
pends; its strength and its weakness®are his. As his 
tribe increases, and with every summer solstice it does 
increase, the game grows fiercer and better and more 
worthy of his support. 





~~ =*"\ LATTER-DAY 
PATRIOTS 
VII. James 
Alexander 
Patten 


He endeared himself 
to imaginary farmers by 
raising the price of imag- 
af inary wheat. 














HE mayor of New York has found time, despite his 
exacting duties as chief executive of our greatest 
city, to evolve a cure for grip, and unlike some physi- 
cians, he is willing to take his own medicine. According 
to ‘‘Doctor” McClellan, nothing 
is so good for grip as a rip-roaring, 
yellow-backed dime novel. 

New York’s mayor is not the 
first to discover the curative effect 
of this style of literature. Senator Hoar used to read 
blood-and-thunder novels when he was under the 
weather. Lord Macaulay, when he was indisposed, 
consumed all the silly, outrageous yarns he could lay 
hands on, and Bismarck thrived on Gaboriau. 

Followers of the Jesse James school of medicine 
maintain that diversion of this unusual kind brings 
about sleep and health. To be sure some people may 
prefer the disease to the remedy, but it isn’t much 
worse than bee stings, which are now being prescribed 
for rheumatism. 

The next time a disreputable, yellow-backed novel 
comes to your door welcome it, give it a place by your 
fireside. You may find, some day, that you have 
entertained a doctor unawares. 

Wren William H. Taft was Secretary of War he was 

known to those who make pat phrases for whole- 
sale consumption as ‘‘the Administration’s traveling 
man.” Now that he himself has become the Adminis- 
tration, he refuses to hand over 
the mileage book to a subordinate, 
but proposes personally to drum 
up trade for the concern. If you 
want a country well traveled, he 
says, you must travel it yourself. 

During the coming summer the President intends to 
take first a jaunt to New England, then a journey to 
the South, and finally a trip across the continent to the 
Pacific Coast. He may even go to Alaska. 

The people will welcome the globe-trotting Taft on 
the ground that one President sitting in the court-house 
yard is worth two in Washington sitting on the Con- 
stitution and reading the Monroe Doctrine. 

President Taft may be a conservative along some 
lines, but evidently he has no sympathy with the ancient 
belief that the capital of the United States is located in 
Washington. 


Novel Cure 
for Grip 


His Own 
Traveling Man 
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THINK HARD 


It Pays to Think About Food 





The unthinking life some, people lead often causes 
trouble and sickness, ‘illustrated in the experience of a 
lady in Fond Du Lac, Wis. 

“About four years ago I suffered dreadfully from 
indigestion, always having eaten whatever | liked, not 
thinking of the digestible qualities. This indigestion 
caused palpitation of the heart so badly | could not 
walk up a flight of stairs without sitting down once or 
twice to regain breath and strength. . 

‘*T became alarmed and tried dieting, woremy clothes 
very loose, and many other remedies, byt found no 
relief. 

“* Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts and Postum, I 
commenced using them in place of my usual breakfast 
of coffee, cakes, or hot biscuit, and in one week’s time 
| was relieved of sour stomach and other ills attending 
indigestion. Ina month’s time my heart was perform- 
ing its functions naturally and I could climb stairs and 
hills and walk long distances. 

‘I gained ten pounds in this short time, and m 
skin became clear and | completely regained my health 
and strength. | continue to use Grape-Nuts and Postum 
for I feel that | owe my good health entirely to their 
use.” ‘There ’s a Reason.” 

“‘T like the delicious flavor of Grape-Nuts and’ by 
making Postum according to directions, it tastes similar 
to mild high grade coffee.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





There is a heap of difference 
in ginger ales, and the difference between 
poor and perfect belongs to you if you 
order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. Of pure 
water, ginger and sugar it is always the 
t same, delicious and wholesome, 
Non-astringent and without preservatives, 
We also make 
Birch Beer Blood Orange 
Sarsaparilla Root Beer 
Lemon Soda 
All of “ Clicquot” Quality 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
MILLIS, MASS., U.S.A. 











THIS 1S THE 


LITHOLIN 


COLLAR BOX 
ITs RED 


Imitations of the world famed LITHOLIN Water- 
proofed Linen Collars and Cuffs are on the market, 
and are occasionally substituted, when the buyer 
is unacquainted with the GENUINE. To protect 


ourselves and the public we reproduce cut of the 
LITHOLIN Box, which is always Red. Here is our 


onall goods. LITHOLIN Collars and Cuffs will 
save you at least $16 yearly in laundry bills, and 
replacing “ worn outs” and “ ragged edged.” 
They wipe white as new with a damp cloth. Never ‘ 
wiltor fray. Are linen, and look linen. The same 
collar you have always worn, only waterproofed. 


Collars, 25c. Cuffs, 50c. 


If not at your dealer’s, send, giving styles, size, 
number wanted, with remittance, and we will mail 
postpaid. Booklet of styles Sree on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., "<P,27 stw'vorm” 


iF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘ SUCCESS MAGAZINE "’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 359 
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HUNTER 
GREEN 


“ After all, 
give me Standard Shawknit Socks ”’ 
Plain rich colors in men’s socks now 
have the call for Spring and Summer wear. 
Our five new shades are neat and dressy 
with low cut shoes, and when worn with 
tie of same color the effect will be pleas- 


ing and quite correct according to Fashion's 


latest decree. Our special assortment of 
6 pairs will match well with the 
newest colors in men’s 


Oxfords. 


This trade mark 


stamped on toe 


Look for it 
when buying 


Our five new colors in extra light weight 
silky cottons are popular with men of dis- 
They are warranted fast 
color, seamless, with reinforced heel and 
toe, and are made from the best selected 


criminating taste. 


long fiber cotton. 








Style 3554F Gun metal gray 
3554H Heliotrope 
3554K Hunter green 
3554M Reseda green 
3554R Ox blood 
Snowblack 











Price 25c. per pair, 6 pairs in a box of 
any assortment for $1.50, delivered prepaid 
to any part of the United States upon re- 
ceipt of price, but before ordering this way, 
FIRST ASK YOUR DEALER TO SUPPLY YOU 

Sizes, 9- 1134 inclusive. When ordering 





direct, please state size desired. 
Our beautifully illustrated catalog and price 
list will be sent free for the asking. 
SHAW STOCKING CO. 
200 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 











AFTER SHAVING 


EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 
Used by men of Discrimination Everywhere 
Write for interesting book, ‘“‘Shaving Essentials” 
—mailed free on request, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, New York 
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Keeps 
Contents 
ice Cold 
for 

24 Hours 





A small piece of ice in this 


~ AWKEY REFRIGERATOR 


BASKET 
keeps your lunch cool and palatable throughout the warm- 
est summer day. Neatand durable. Sizes from one to six 
oF more persons. Special basket for Autos. Ask your dealer 
and write for free book containing new lunch recipes. 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
501 main Street, Burlington, 
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The MONTH ABROAD 





























nN Aprit the 27th, one of the great events of the 
world occurred. On that day Abdul Hamid, 
Sultan of Turkey, the man who for thirty-three years 
maintained a reputation as plotter, murderer, and arch- 
villain, was deposed by a unani- 
mous vote of the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. A year ago there was no 
such thing as a Turkish Parliament. 
Turkey, we thought, was a ‘des- 
potically ruled country which contained nothing but 
beautiful views, delectable coffee, excellent cigarettes, 
inherited harems, and the unspeakable Turk, Abdul 
Hamid the Sultan. 

That is all changed. In 1908 a revolution forced 
Abdul to granta constitution. Then the Sultan fomented 
a counter-revolution. He bribed a number of fanatical 
Moslem soldiers, caused a wholesale murder of Christian 
subjects, and drove the young Turks, who represented 
liberty and progvess, out of the city of Constantinople. 
The cause of freedom seemed lost, but the young 
Turks gathered their forces at Salonica, captured Con- 
stantinople, took the Sultan prisoner, and finally deposed 
their ruler, putting his brother, Mehemmed Reschad 
Effendi to rule in his sfead. 

Eastward the course of civilization takes its way. 
Japan has a constitution; Persia has a constitution; 
even Russia is partly free. The young Turks have 
shown not only that they can wrest freedom from a 
despot, but also that they can use that freedom wisely. 
The leaders of the Turks have shown high quality of 
generalship and statesmanship. 

They will need all these qualities. The country is 
poor and ignorant and divided. Mohammedans, and 
Christians, Jews, Turks, Serbs, Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Roumanians, Armenians, Magyars, Gipsies, Circassians, 
Syrians, and Kurds, all have different interests and 
different ideas. The Turks, who have always ruled by 
the sword, must learn the art of peace; the people of 
many tongues and many races and many sects must 
learn to live together in amity. With the efforts of 
the new Turks to weld all these peoples into one strong 
and respected nation, the whole civilized world is in 
warm sympathy. 


Exit the Unspeak- 
able Turk 


ow difficult the task of pacifying Turkey is has been 

shown during these weeks in the series of mas- 
sacres which have taken place in Asia Minor. About 
the time that the reactionary forces incited by the Sultan 
were overturning the government 
of the Young Turks, bands of fa- 
natical Moslems began rioting. In 
Adana, an American Christian shot 
three Turks and was himself beaten 
to death by a Mohammedan mob. The Armenian 
leaders pleaded with the Governor for protection, and 
this was promised; but in three days riots broke out 
again and thousands of Christians were slain. Two 
American missionaries, Rev. D. M. Rogers and Rev. 
Henry Maurer were killed while trying to protect 
the house of an aged Turkish woman. The lust of 
blood once aroused demanded more victims and soon 
all the Armenian Christians in the cities and villages of 
Cilicia in Asia Minor were in danger. 

British, German, Italian, and American war-ships 
have been ordered to the defense, but perhaps the new 
government will not wait for foreign intervention, but 
will put down all fanatics and rioters with a firm hand. 
The present outrages, it is hoped, are the last inheritance 
which Turkey will receive from its late Sultan, the 
unspeakable Abdul Hamid. 

HE announcement in the London papers of the raising 

of a fund for London’s cabmen is a new sign of the 
conquest of the automobile. For many years the 
cabbie has been king of the London streets. His 
‘ansom, sir” rang with a cheer- 
ful sound in all ears, and though 
he often charged a sixpence over 
the legal fare, you did not mind, 
because the cabbie was a character, 
and a convenience, and a necessity. 

The day of the cabbie is over and the occupation of 
the cabbie is gone. The motor bus is quicker than the 
hansom or four-wheeler, and cleaner and cheaper to 
operate. The cabbies are finding it harder to pick up 
fares, and ungrateful London, sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth, turns a deaf ear to the cabbie’s appeal. But one 
English paper, the Daily Mail, has a sense of past 
obligations, and in twenty-four hours this journal 
raised a fund of ten thousand dollars to convert the 
cabmen into chauffeurs. 


The Massacres in 
Asia Minor 


The End of the 
“**’Ansom” 


The King is dead; long live the King. No longer 
will the horse and the cabbie make London picturesque; 
the future Dickens must turn his wit upon the conquer- 
ing motor bus. : 


Wher, on the 29th of April, Mr. David Lloyd- 

George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, calmly pre- 
sented his budget, in a four-and-a-half-hour speech, the 
House of Commons sat open-mouthed with astonish- 
ment. The Chancellor admitted 
that there was a big deficit, and he 
did not pretend that the expenses 
of the Government were going to 
decrease. Although old-age pen- 
sions had cost. more than any one had imagined, the 
Government is not only going ahead with them, but it 
also proposes to lay aside half a million dollars for 
afforestation, for reclaiming waste lands, and for encour- 
aging small agricultural holdings. Besides, the naval 
program is to be pushed more vigorously than ever 
before, and two Dreadnaughts are to be built where 
before one Dreadnaught was built. 

There are a number of gentlemen in the House of 
Commons who would be well satisfied with any increase 
in Government expenditure if they could only be sure 
that the costermongers and the _five-dollar-a-week 
clerks, and the four-dollar-a-week agricultural laborers, 
would foot the bill. But the English Government has 
no such intentions. The wealthy Briton, who has 
been reaping the benefit of ruling the waves all these 
years, is now to pay a part of the cost of ruling. The 
deficit of eighty million dollars is to be covered by an 
increase in the income tax, especially on unearned in- 
comes. The man who is holding city lands or mineral 
lands for speculation is going to be taxed for the 
privilege. 

Inheritance taxes are to be raised, stock exchange 
speculation is to make its contribution, and whisky 
drinkers, tobacco users, and automobile owners are all 
invited to come up and pay. The bankers, the stock 
exchange speculators, the millionaire landlords, and 
the London Times are furious. ‘‘It is robbery,” they 
cry, ‘the Liberal Government is a Robin Hood.” 

To us who look at the matter at a safe distance of 
three thousand miles, it seems quite as fair that Lord 
Rothschild and the Duke of Devonshire should pay, as 
that the whole increase tax should fall on tea and the 
poor pale tea-drinkers of the London slums. The old 
Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest took from the rich and 
gave to the poor (and was not unpopular on that 
account), but the modern Robin Hood of the British 
Exchequer is only taking from the rics what the English 
Government and the English people have a right to take. 
Tue English, however high their taxes, are going to 

push ahead with the building of new ships. It 
now seems that the Government was misinformed as to 
what the Germans were doing, and according to a 
statement by the German Chan- 
cellor, Prince von Bulow, the 
Deadnaughts of the Kaiser will not 
outnumber the Deadnaughts of 
King Edward by 1912. The Eng- 
lish have sighed a sigh of relief but they will not stop 
building. 

It is not for us to say that they are wrong. We in 
America are splendidly isolated from the rest of the 
world, and we have no fear of foreign bayonets. But 
England has given hostages to fortune. Her wealth is 
scattered all over the globe; she herself will starve if 
she loses access to the ocean. In Germany she finds a 
possible competitor and a possible enemy. The Ger- 
mans are a wonderfully intelligent nation, perhaps the 
most intelligent and far-sighted in the world. They 
are increasing rapidly in wealth and numbers, and their 
power is far greater because they have the most effect- 
ive national organization ever seen on this planet. 

In 1866, Prussia easily over-ran Austria; in 1870, 
Germany easily defeated France. What will happen 
if, in 1915 or 1920, Germany after careful preparation 
attacks England and wrests from her the mastery of the 
sea? From such a defeat England could never, never 
recover. For England is not self-supporting as France 
was, and England has not within herself the power of 
recuperation. If such a calamity occurred, England 
would cease forever to be among the great and inde- 
pendent nations of the world. Therefore, what we 
should condemn as aggression we must condone as 
defense. England has put all her eggs in one basket, 
the mastery of the sea. Who will say that she is not 
wise in watching the basket ? 


Robin Hood and 
the British Deficit 


Watching the 
Basket 


See PAGE 359 
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WOMEN EVERYWHERE 


























Proressor Zues.in is not satisfied with the present 

status of woman. He does not like woman to be 
regarded as ‘‘a cross between an angel and an idiot.” 
He does not believe women ought to be forced to 
marry in order to have food on the 
table, and he thinks the present 
condition intolerable because a 
woman’s whole life is spent in 
trying to please a man. 

The worst thing about matters as they stand, accord- 
ing to Professor Zueblin, is that it makes women hypo- 
crites. ‘Woman gets things by indirection. She goes 
through her husband’s pockets while he is asleep, as a 
sober American judge has told her that she has a right 
to do. She fools him completely during the ‘* courting 
illusion,” and she pleases him and furthers his interests 
in ways that are too subtle for his dull, masculine intel- 
ligence to grasp. In short, woman is a hypocrite, and 
will remain a hypocrite until she earns her own living 
and casts her own vote. 

Even then, we hope, a little of woman’s hypocrisy 
will still remain. What every woman knows is that 
she can help the man she loves by not letting him see 
that she is helping him, and we men, while we some- 
times guess what she is doing, are perhaps better off 
by not quite knowing. Let woman have her economic 
independence, let her run automobiles, and build bridges, 
and perform surgical operations, and cast votes, and 
run for offices (and get them), and do everything else 
once held masculine except grow beards—but do not 
let her stop fooling us. 


Are Women 
Hypocrites ? 


ome five hundred years ago, on Twelfth Night 1412, 
a baby girl was born in the French village of Dom- 
remy and was christened Joan. She was a religious 
child and she used to hear mysterious voices telling her 
to be good. Then St. Michael 
appeared to her and bade her save 
France from the conquering Eng- 
lish. Joan went to the King’s son, 
convinced him of her mission, and, dressed in male 
attire, she led the dispirited French soldiers to victory. 
Captured at length by the Burgundians and turned over 
to the English, she was tried as a sorceress and burned 
to death; but she saved France, and for five centuries 
she has been the heroine, ‘‘ The Maid,” the most adored 
figure in all the glorious history of France. 

To-day, after centuries of waiting, the church has 
beatified the Maid. She has gained this distinction 
because in December, 1897, over four hundred and 
fifty years after her death, she performed the miracle of 
curing of acute pains in the stomach, Sister Teresa, a 
Benedictine nun, and on two other occasions performed 
other well-attested miracles. The devil’s advocate, ap- 
pointed by the church to make out a case against persons 
to be sanctified, had little to say, and after the evidence 
was sifted, the Maid-was beatified. In another decade she 
will be canonized, and thereafter may be referred to as 
Saint Joan. But even after she has been admitted 
to the ranks of the Saints of eighteen centuries, millions 
of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, and tens of millions of 
men and women all over the world, will still think of 
her, not as a canonized saint, but as Joan of Arc, the 
militant Maid of France. 

ust as the English people were beginning to recover 

from their dread of a German raid they were brought 
face to face with another and a real invasion. This 
new enemy to British institutions is a more-than-up-to- 
date American department store. 
Once more the London press urges 
the people to rise in defense of 
their homes and firesides. During 
the first few weeks of the store’s 
existence, several millions of John Bull’s daughters 
have left their loved ones and rushed off to inspect the 
American peril, and, according to the courteous British 
floor-walkers, many who came to scoff remained to pay. 

The new store, of which H. Gordon Selfridge of 
Marshall Field and Company is the proprietor, is only 
five stories high, because the Magna Charta or the Bill 
of Rights or the Domesday Book forbids skyscrapers in 
London; but otherwise it is a bit of Chicago trans- 
planted. It has a rest room, a hospital for women 
injured in bargain-sale rushes, a post-office where 
stamps of -all colors may be bought, ticket offices, a 
bank, and a restaurant. It has elevators which, unlike 
the conservative British ‘‘lift,”’ make the return trip 
from cellar to basement in the same day. But its 
crowning glory, and the wonder of London, is a marble 
soda-water fountain, with undeniable ice-cream. 


The Maid 


Another Invasion 
of England 


The play ‘‘An Englishman’s Home” harassed John 
Bull’s nerves by picturing the castle of the middle-class 
Britisher in the hands of Germans with a bad English 
accent. The next prophetic dramatist should show 
the Britisher sitting alone amid Grand Rapids furniture 
while his wild-eyed wife and daughters fight for bar- 
gains and Selfridge’s uniformed delivery boys bring in 
packages C. O. D, 

When a girl goes into a shop to earn her living, she 

does not at first think much of saving. Perhaps 
she is a member of a family in which father and broth- 
ers are working, and in any case she expects soon to 
get married. The girl at the same 
counter was wedded only a few 
weeks ago; the girl opposite is 
engaged. The desire to provide 
for old age is tempered by the 
expectation that a future husband 
may make saving unnecessary. 

The future husband does not always materialize, and 
the shop girl, like the factory girl and the domestic 
servant, like the cashier, the stenographer, the teacher, 
and other working women, faces the problem of pro- 
viding tor herself. And so she saves. 

A report on Massachusetts savings-banks reveals how 
much she does save. In a recent year it was shown 
that no fewer than 794,790 savings-bank accounts 
belonged to women and girls, and that the total amount 
of these deposits was almost fifty millions of dollars. 
Besides, women are saving in other ways. Many 
thousands are taking out small life insurance policies 
and other thousinds are investing in cooperative banks 
in which they are obliged to make regular monthly 
payments. The working girl has made up her mind 
that, if she must support herself in old age, she will have 
the money to do it. 


The Woman who 
Toils-and Her 
Savings 


HE phrase ‘‘making the dirt fly” had reference 

originally to the Panama Canal but it might have 
been applied recently to events in the city of Washing- 
ton. For that is exactly what happened when the 
women took a hand in cleaning 
the city. 

Washington had long enjoyed a 
reputation as one of our cleanest 
cities—we refer to its streets, not 
to its politics. Lately, however, the reputation was 
about all Washington did enjoy because the streets 
were too dirty to permit any other form of enjoyment. 
The women’s organization had been complaining for 
some time, but they found it hard to interest the street- 
cleaning department in so unpleasant a subject as dirty 
streets. 

So the good ladies, assembled in their respective 
clubs and aprons, agreed upon a day for a general spring 
cleaning for Washington. They organized the work 
by blocks; they scrubbed the streets, they wiped off 
the trees, they dusted the lawns, and they polished up 
every lamp-post and fire-plug. Some of the regular 
street-cleaning force, who had nothing better to do, 
helped a little. 

It was a grand ‘‘ redding up” and maybe the example 
will be helpful to other cities. 


Cleaning Day 
in Washington 


HE periodical, American Medicine, calls our attention 
to the fact that wet weather is the healthiest of all, 
epenny for infants. The chief Registrar of England 
goes so far as to say that the low death-rate of English 
babies in 1907 was due to the cool 
wet summer, and that nothing is 
so productive of sickness as a dry 
spell. 

If this contention is upheld, mothers will have to 
revise their rules of conduct for children. Rainy-day 
babies will become the universal type, and in wet 
weather the parks will be crowded with pcrambulators. 
Children will be carefully guarded during sunshiny 
weather, and very young persons about to depart on 
picnics will be cautioned not to go far from the water 
nor get their feet dry. Even pessimistic Mrs. Jones 
at the Mothers’ Club will admit that it is a fine wet 
day though it may blow up sunshine before night. * 

I has always been supposed that babies love mud 
puddles because they provide such a quick and delight- 
ful way of getting dirty. What if we should find that 
the rain baby in his own wise way was merely trying 
to guard himself against summer complaints! 


[Continued on page 3798] 


The Rain Babies 
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FOUND OUT 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect 


No one is in better position to. know the value of 
food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee, a nurse of Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
writes: “‘l used to drink strong coffee myself, and suf- 
fered greatly from headaches and indigestion. 

‘*While on a visit tomy brothers I had a good chance 
to try Postum, for they drank it altogether in place of 
ordinary coffee. After using Postum two weeks | found 
| was much benefited and finally my headaches disap- 
peared and also the indigestion. 

‘Naturally | have since used Postum among my 
patients, and have noticed a marked benefit where 
coffee has been left off and Postum used. 

‘*| observe a curious fact about Postum used among 
mothers. It greatly helps the flow of milk in cases 
where coffee is inclined to dry it up, and where tea 
causes nervousness. 

“1 find trouble in getting servants to make Postum 
properly. They most always serve it before it has 
been boiled long enough. It should be boiled 15 or 
20 minutes after boiling begins and served with cream, 
then it is certainly a delicious beverage.” 

Read ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

** There ’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


White Frost 
em Refrigerators 





ey 


Safeguard the health of 
the family. More than 
50% of disease can be 
traced to unwholesome 
Refrigerators, which 
cannot bekept clean. The 
“White Frost’ is all 
metal, not a splinter of 
wood about it. Enameled 
spotless white, inside and 
outside. No nasty corners 
for dirt or germs to lodge. 
Has revolving Removable Shelves. — 
Keeps food pure and sweet, by 
natural refrigeration. Money back 
if not satisfied. 
Send for free book telling 
about the most perfect sanitary 
Refrigerator in the world. 
We will sell you one at trade discount, 
freight prepaid to your station if your 
does not handle them. 
METAL STAMPING CO. 


508 Mechanic St., JACKSON, MICH. 
Canadian Branch, 20-42 Bleury St., Montreal. coy Eee 
White Frost 











Are Your Eyes 
AFFECTED 


in ANY Way? 


If so, let us send you 


The Ideal Sight Restorer 


‘ for 10 days at our expense. 

The Norma! Eye. It helps Nature in a purely natural 
way to strengthen the eyes and restore the natural vision, Its 
action is in the nature of a gentle massage, which stimulates the 
eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood—that is all 
that weak eyes require. But it does more—it molds the eye 
jainlessly but surely to its perfect shape. This is necessary to 
correct near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism, and kindred defects. 
It is absointely safe—it docs not come in direct contact with the 
eyes; and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, twice 
a day, is all that is necessary to counteract eyestrain and lhead- 
ache, and relegate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw away 
we y ey See nature,and read with your naked eyes. 

V rite for instructive booklet and 10 days test to 


THE IDBAL CO., 134G West 65th Street, New York 


AGENTS !—A GREAT OFFER 


We give a $1.50 Damascus Steel Razor free with 
every one of our wonderful, self-honing walrus-hide 
“Carbonite” Razor Strops at $1.00. You can sella 
dozen strops a day if you are a hustler, and make a 
handsome profit. They sell at sight. We send you 
a free outfit, and allot you exclusive territory. 


Write today for the agency in your town. 




















JB HOME MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA 


t Your Own 


Caste, circulars, book, newspaper. Press Larger 
$18. Save money. Print for there, big os. All 
easy, rules sent. Write factory for press catalog, 


Tak PRksS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


S PER ACRE MONTHLY WILL BUY RICH 











frostless Orange and Grape lands in fertile El Cajon 
Valley, a famous beauty spot in Southern California’s 
most delightful climate. Have subdivided 300 acres into amall home- 
lands. A good living in5 acres. Unusual opportanity. Write imime- 


diately for fi ee illustrated booklet. J. FRANK CULLEN, San Diego. Cal. 
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The Best Way to 
the Best Place 


It’s the vacation way 
to vacation land. 


aecocky DYfountain foimited 


with stenographer, maid, barber and 
valet—is only one of several splendid 
trains which leave Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham 
every day for Colorado Springs and 
Denver, over the 


Rod |slond-Frisco] ines 


One night from Chicago or St. 
Louis; two nights from New 
York, Buston or Philadelphia 


Just an evening at the Club—for that’s what 
it's like—refreshing sleep in a sweet, roomy berth, 
and you are breathing the glorious mile-high 
Colorado air. 


Very low excursion fares all summer 


Send without delay for our eighty-page 
illustrated Colorado book and Yellowstone 
Park-Alaska-Yukon-Pacific folder. Free on 
request and worthy of a place in any 
library. . 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
12 La Salle Street Station, - + Chicago, Ill. 














Good- 
as-New 


Typewriters 


at Sacrifice Prices ,.¢° 


=. a most unusual clearance sale of slightly- 

"= typewriters, as serviceable as new. You'll Save 
Two-thirds by Buying now. We've an overstock of 
typewriters sold to us by inoney-pinchedowners 
dnring the past year. Among them several hun- 
dred excellent Smith Premier, Remington and 
Fay-Sholes machines. We've rebuilt them and put 
them in perfect condition. Send for catalogue 
and list of unprecedented bargains. Machines 
shipped for approval to any point in the United States, also rented 
any Where, ROCKWELL-BARNKES COMPANY, 1110 Baldwin Bldg., Chicago. 

















——T— 
é HORSE POWER COMPLETE x SOimmeDiare 
1, 262 CYLINDERS. 9 te 30 HORSE POWER = RY. 
$80 sad upwards, Write for color ee ee pak mene print 
an 2 e world. 


9 LeibSt., Detroit, Mich. 


Price— 
of yacht (irayling—fastest cruising motor boat of its 


Most complete marine PAY MOTOR 00., 


oatalog ever published. 


The “SIMPLO” Automobile 


Solid or pneumatic tires. High or low wheels- 
The one Automobile at a Low Price that is 
always readytorun. Handsome, — 
Simple, Reliable; Econ- 

omical to Operate. Safe 
and Sure. A Hill Climber. 
Biggest Aut mobile Value in Arner- 
ica. 1909 Catalog FREE. 


fu. COOK MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
— 1058. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 


A KEROSENE MANTLE BURNER Siupe. tans 


Divides cost, Sample prepaid anywherein the U.S. Stamp for catalog 
and Trial Offer. Meating and Lighting Co., Rome, N. ¥, 
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A Hairbreadth Escape 


(CHARLES E. BicEtow, - the 
comedian, is bald, ex- 
cept for a rim of hair a few 
inches above his collar line. 
“I’m in an awful hurry,” 
he said one day to the Lambs 
Club barber; ‘can you-cut 
my hair with my collar on?” 


usual rates. 





For these bits of ‘* Point and Pleasantry 
at the rate of TEN °CENTS A WORD. The editors re- 
serve the’ right to make such editorial changes as may seem 
necessary. Material which fails to gain a place on these pages, 
and yet seems worthy of publication, may be retained at the 


NO MS. WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS 
STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 
“Address: Editor, ‘* Point and Pleasantry.” 


Mother Was Present 


tT was the first time in 

* three days that Mrs. Very 

Rich had seen her children, 

so numerous were her social 
engagements. 

‘Mama,” asked little 

’ Ruth, as her mother took 

her up in her arms for a kiss, 


** payment is made 








‘*Sure,” replied the bar- 
ber, ‘‘l can cut it with your hat on.” 
Norsorne Rosinson. 


7 v 
“The Story of My Life” 

HEN I was a child it was my greatest ambition to 
become a lion-tamer. But my mama would n’t 

let me. And then it was my ambition to become a 
detective. My papa’s best friend was the chief of 
police, and through his influence | obtained a position 
as detective. The first day the captain. told me that a 
gentlemanly criminal 
had escaped—he 
showed me his pic- 
ture and he wanted 
me to catch him. | 
caught him. On the 
way to the station 
we passed a restau- 
rant and the gentle- 
manly criminal said 
that he was very hun- 
gry. And, because 
he was one of the 
most lovely criminals 
‘*Very well; go inside 


? 





I ever heard of, | said to him: 
and | will wait for you out here.’ 


1 must have waited half an hour and he did not come out. So 
I went inside and said to the proprietor: ‘‘Did you see a gentle- 


manly criminal ?” 


‘““Why yes,” said he; ‘‘he has just gone out the back way.” 
And on the way 
to the station we passed that restaurant again, and again he said 
that he was very hungry. ‘‘ Very well,” I said, ‘‘go inside and | 
But this time | was clever and I ran around 
I must have waited half an hour—oh! longer. 
The gentle- 
So I had to catch 
him the next day; and on the way to the station we passed that 
And because he 
was such a gentlemanly criminal | said: ‘‘Oh, very well! (but, 
to myself, ‘‘ This time he’s not going to fool me.”) So I said to 
him: ‘1 will go inside and get you something to eat and you can 
And then | became an artist.—Hy. Mayer. 


So | had to catch him again, the next day. 


will wait for you.” 
the back way. 
And | finally went inside and asked the proprietor. 
manly criminal had gone out the front way. 


restaurant again. He said he was very hungry. 


wait out here.” . . . 


Breaking the News 


arion, who had" been taught to report her misdeeds promptly, 


came to her mother one day, sobbing penitently. 
‘Mother, I—I—broke a brick in the fireplace.” 
‘*Well, that is not very hard to remedy. 
did you do it, child?” 


‘*1 pounded it with father’s watch.”—A. L. HALDENEAU. 


7 7. 


Fair Warning 


T THE New York premiere of Porter Emerson Browne's play, ‘A 

Fool There Was,” the author was opening telegrams with a 

trembling hand. One was from Channing Pollock, who does 

ground and lofty “‘ criticking” for the magazines, and contained 

this doubtful greeting: ‘‘ We who are about to guy, salute you.” 
FRANKLIN P. ADAMS. 


a ” 


A Chinese Puzzle 


Cuine Linc Lune and Chang Long Luey 
Could not get enough chop-suey; 

One day they ate until they died— 

Did they commit chop-suey-cide? 

. Frank M. BickNneLt. 


a a os 


Courtship in the North ’ 


HE old Eskimo lit a cup of walrus oil and 

peered over the sealskin curtain. 

“Aurora,” he called, sharply, ‘‘is that 
young man down there yet?” 

‘Yes, pa,” answered the Eskimo belle. 

‘* Well, | want you to cut him out, understand ?” 

‘*Er—you'll have to do it yourself, pa; he has been 
here so long he is frozen to the snow settee.” 


But how on earth 






“on what day was I born ?” 
‘“On Thursday, dear,” said the mother. 
‘‘Wasn’t that fortunate?” replied the little girl, 
“because that’s your day home.”—H. H. Houcu. 


a * 
Be Sure You Are Right 
“* Bit had charge of the animal tent,” said Mr. Ring- 
ling, ‘‘and among his pets was a leopard. This 
leopard gave Bill more trouble than all the rest of the 
menagerie put together. 

“One day when I had left the show on some 
advance business, a telegram was handed to me. It 
was from Bill and read: ‘The leopard has escaped. 
What shall | do?’ 

** That was just like Bill. 
a mistake. 

‘1 immediately wired back to Bill: ‘Shoot him on 
the spot.’ Two hours later, I received another telegram 
from conscientious, careful Bill: ‘Which spot ?” 

om . 


He did n’t want to make 


Rickaro Mansrieto asked a friend who had just seen 
‘“* Hamlet”: 
“Now tell me, do you think Hamlet was mad?” 
“| certainly do,” he replied. ‘‘ There was n’t a hun- 
dred dollars in the house.” 
+. a 


Discriminating Auntie Jane 


D£4k Auntie Jane of Hespertown 
‘* Admires” a kindly thought; 

To criticize our fellows she 

Is sure we ‘‘had n’t ought.” 
The picture of a murderer 

She views with gaze precise, 
And says, with deprecating smile, 

‘*His nose is rather nice.” 


Old Auntie’s way may not be ours, 
But, still, suppose we try 

To look about, for once, with her 
Discriminating eye. 

The greedy magnates of a trust 
Are hard to be endured; 

But, view them closer, friends—aha! 
Their nails are manicured! 


Behold the Black Hand agent with 
His stick of dynamite. 

Don’t look with such abhorrence, sirs— 
His teeth are very white! 

Night Riders, too, may. whip and slay 
Throughout the countryside; 

But, when about to burn a barn, 
How gracefully they ride! 


The grafting politician has 
His enemies; but, my! 

(As Auntie Jane would say) he wears 
An awful pretty tie! 

And from the great prosperity 
All these enjoy, ’tis plain 

The woods are full of folks who think 
Like dear old Auntie Jane. 


Roe L. HEnprick. 


a . 


Color-Blind 


‘Tree Irishmen were stopping at a 

second-rate hotel and one of them 
imbibed so freely at the bar that he had 
to be carried to his room, in which also 
slept a negro in a separate bed. His 
comrades, as a practical joke on him, 
proceeded to paint the Irishman’s face black. In 
the morning, when awakened by the proprietor, he 
got up, and happened to catch sight of himself in 
the mirror. ‘Oh, bejabers,” he exclaimed, ‘‘if the 
blamed idiots have n’t gone and woke the nigger by 
mistake!” 

And he crawled back into bed.—Emu M. Date. 
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With Rare Tact 


rs. A. was calling on Mrs. B. whose husband had 

recently committed suicide by hanging himself in 
the attic. Remembering her daughter’s parting injunc- 
tion to avoid the unpleasant subject, she steered the 
conversation into household channels. 


‘*Are you doing your own washing now?” she 
inquired. 
**No,” replied Mrs. B., ‘‘ not now. It is such cold 


work getting them on the line.” 
“Yes, it is,” said Mrs. A., ‘‘ but you have such a nice 
large attic to hang things in.”—Anna JoxNson. 


a o 


A Broad Discrimination 


"Tere is an elder of a certain church up-State who 
thinks that things are only half done or not well 
started in which he has no voice. Ata prayer meet- 
ing he offered thanks for the safe return from their 
vacation of the minister and his wife. With proper 
dignity and in a loud voice he said, ‘‘O Lord, we thank 
Thee for bringing, our pastor safe home, and his dear 
wife, too, O Lord, for Thou preservest man and beast.” 
The ‘‘ dear wife” has made a change in her visiting 
list since then.—R. M. Winans. 


- 


The Burning Question 


Ba.timore teacher was trying to explain the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘ recuperate.” 

‘*Charley,” she said, ‘‘when night comes your 
father returns home tired and worn out, does n’t he?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” assented Charley. 
‘*Then,” continued the teacher, ‘‘ 

he being tired, what does he do?” 
“That’s what ma wants to know,” said Charley. 
Wittiam C, Bennett. 


it being night, and 


a . 


The Auto Strop 


HEN the train stopped at the little Southern station 
the Northern tourist sauntered out on the plat- 
form. Under a scrub-oak stood a 
lean animal with scraggy bristles. 
The tourist was interested. 
‘*What do you call 
that?” he queried of 
a lanky native. 
‘*Razorback 
hawg.” 
‘Well, what is he 
doing rubbing against 
that tree?” 





“He’s _stropping 
himself, mister, jest stropping himself.”—Wiutuiam C. 
BENNETT. 


Isn't It a Fact 


HAT a cavalryman unhorsed is the most easily cowed? 
That one can show his temper only after he has 

lost it ? 

That a contractor should. be called upon to expand a 
house ? 

That no young man ever rose rapidly till he had 
settled down? 

That the plow must be soiled before the soil can be 
plowed? 

That a susceptible fellow is hardest hit by the softest 
glances ? 

That in everything (except baseball) you must strike 
out to make a hit? 

That many students can not state bald facts without 
splitting hairs ? 

That the papers often refer to a man’s double life 
as a singular career ?—Ceia Rossiter. 


a 


a 


Forestalled 


“Wet, Mrs. Dennis, what are you going to give Pat 

for Christmas this year?” inquired the recipient 

of Mrs. Dennis’s regular wash-day visits, one day at the 
beginning of the festal season. 

“Deed thin, ma’am, | don’t know,” replied Mrs. 
Dennis, raising herself from the wash-tub and setting 
her dripping arms akimbo. ‘‘l did be thinkin’ I’d give 
him a pair of pants, but, Lord bless ye, ma’am, only 
last night did n’t he come home wid a pair on.” 

Frances MauLe BjORKMAN. 


+ 
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The most aed 
of all musical instruments 
The new style Victor. 

The Victro/a is the greatest advance 


made in any musical instrument since 
the Victor was invented. 






An entirely 
new type on an improved principle; not 
a mere concealing cabinet. 

The Victrola is complete in itself. 

The sounding board surface amplifies 
and reflects the tone waves, and the 
melody issues from behind the modify- 
ing doors, loud or soft, as desired. 






Victrola XVI Simple and clegant in design, the 
Circassian walnut, = mo : : 
Mahogany Victrola is specially constructed to make 


Quartered oak, So 
The Victrola contains al- 
bums for 150 records and 
drawer for accessories. 
Other styles of the 
Victor from $10 up 


the beautiful Victor music—clear and natu- 
ral as it was before—richer, sweeter, and 
more lifelike than ever. 
There is nothing else like the 7ctvo/a. 


See and hear the l7ctro/a at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s. 























Write to us for complete catalogues of the 
Victrola and Victor Records, and for name of 
the nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine > Co.,Camden,N.J.,U.s.A. 


Berliner G 1, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use on Victor Needles on Victor Records 


h 





TISE es 


A complete list of new Victor Records for June will be found in the June number of Munsey’ *, 
Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Pacific Monthly and July Cosmopolitan. 


EXAMINE FREE 


THE INDISPENSABLE New PARSONS 


The Foremost of Money Savers in telling one what NOT to do. 
Legal 


i Parsons’ LAWS OF BUSINESS 


The invaluable companion of every one 7# business, every one who does business, every one needing 
knowledge aéout business; every one who holds property or wishes to hold it; that is, all the world. 


Over 220,000 Sold of former editions. Whether or not you have one, You 
cannot afford not to own The New Greatly Enriched 1909 Edition. 
With up-to-date chapters on Employers’ Liability; Powers and Liabilities of Stockholders, 
Officers and Directors of Corporations; Food and Drug Law ;. New Trade-Mark Law, Bailment, 
etc. Alsoa Full Glossary of Law Terms. 9 x 6Y in.; 909 pp. in ‘Law Canvas binding. + 
It srepte alee of ri hts and duti der Cont Sales, N te, Am new. +A » Constferation, Limita- 
rig uties under Contracts, Sales, No Ren ng, Agreement, Ce 


nership, Executors, Interest, Insurance, C Receipts, — ats, 
Minors, Married Women, oa Seariien, Wills and much besides. 


e hawe relating to Collection of Debi A 
Heidays, Days of Grace. Lieniiaon. Liens, ete. Lik nearly’300 Approv 
Assignments, roree of ‘Aitorney, 


uaran Wills, etc. Sent by 4 
what we claim remit $4.50 not wanted, we send: 


NTON CO., Sto to Boi acy 1 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. i 


Sy, RRS WI ALS EAS 








Famous 














SSS 


cS 


_— est, Usury, Deeds, 
7 rms for Contracts ot all 
express, on examination for ten days. I 
stamps for return. THE &. 8. SCRA 





























FISHING GUIDE provided you 


"* a reference book send name of 
* for the lovers your Hatter. 
BLUM & KOCH, 


82 rome thers New York 


Success “ENE a" 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 








TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons or mnder 
Pe saee t oF flitnats’ College at of Law wrest a 
school in Chicago). methods. 

ven by resident school for work done 

ks aoe for the first year loan 

Special c hr corresponde: 

y work, x, Englis Latin ana Germ German. 

UWIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHOOL, 

303 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 


redit 
— 
free. 
in 
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| Your ~- Fly 


Chink about your clothes needs before you are 
ready to take your annual outing. You will 
want to wear bright, snappy, stylish clothes that 

ig swill attra act favors able notice to yourself, and at 

: the same time give you perfect comfort. To 
ssur this have your summer clothes made 
to your individual measures through 


: | Strauss Brothers’ 
i 
| 


« 


pepo 
tla A 


. . . . 

National Tailoring Service 
(5,000 local representatives and branch stores throughout i 

the United States) é 
Our dependable fabrics and careful individual | | 
service to your orderinsures your absolute satis- 
faction. Our scientific and artistic designers 
impart the correct style to each garment. Yeu 
will find it a great pleasure to wear the good 
clothes we will make for you. ‘These low prices | 


Ce ae 
ile 


mean a considerable saving to you. 
Guaranteed Suits (Coat and Trousers) 


To Order, $18 to $35 


Our magnificent assortment 
of almost 500 snappy Spring 
and Summer weaves are now 
being displayed by our estab- 
lished dealers. It will be easy 
for you to make a satisfactory 
selection and have our dealer 
skillfully measure you. In 
about a week’s time you will 
receive the finished clothes, 
your ideal of what good clothes 
ought to be 

Drop us a postal for book- 
let No, 19, a guide to’ cor- 
rect attire for all occasions 
and the name of our near- 
est dealer, 


trauss Brother a9 


ET a 





















LEI ORT OL 
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MASTER TAILORS 


SW.Gor Monroe & Franklin Sts. Entire Building 
456abli shed SGHICACO, 





(TREEEEE A « ADDING 
itl . } GE CHINE 
FREE 10 aly cin: AT 
OUR EXPENSE 
Has an Aufomatic 


Device that clears 
a Resetting at ol 
oun, rr dye! a 
ines. 2 years’ 
! wrirt WaananTee 
clal offer Address 
GaNcuER “Trotomatie rE 
jachine Co., 319 Broadway, N. ¥. 


$2000 A DAY PROFIT 


derful inventio. 
“Canchester™ Incandescent Kerosene Lamp 
Burns with or without mantle. Ten times bright- 
er than electricity, fas or acetylene at one-tenth the 
cost. Burner fits all standard lamps. Saves 75% oil. 
No trimming wicks—no generating. Everybody 
Sepa -ontar eens oes. Agents coining mon- 
ey. Beware of imitations rite now for exclusive 
territory. Act quick. Address 
CANCHESTER LIGHT CO., Dept. S. CHICAGO, ILL. 

























WHY. .~GO TO “COLLEGE TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER »3 3S" 


in SIX WEEKS for ®3 or REFUND MONEY! Fairenough? 
Distance and experience immaterial. | find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed pupil Feb. 2¢ , at $45 Weekly, 
Perhaps I can place you, too! Have %52 TES core 
SAVE THIS AN T 
J. H. GOODWIN, expert accountant, 
Room 866, 1215 Broadwuy. New York. 


8 @> 2” BOOK FREE 


Write for our handsome 1909 
billing or Free Book eye a how to make 
kissing— money breedin uabs. We were 


















From eggs first, the originaters. Cloth-bound 
to caunee book now 303 pages, 114 illus. 
in 4 weeks it’s great. 


Plymouth Reck Squab Co., 147 Howard St., MELROSE, Mass- 
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The Miracle of Polite Persistency 


Ween genius has failed in what it attempted, and talent 

says impossible; when every other faculty gives 
up; when tact retires and diplomacy has fled; when 
logic and argumentyand influence and ‘‘ pulls” jhave 
all done their best arid retired from the field, gritty per- 
sistency, bulldog tenacity, steps in, and by sheer force of 
holding on wins, gets the order, closes the contract, does 
the impossible. Ah, what miracles tenacity of purpose 
has performed! The last to leave the field, the last to 
turn back, it persists when all other forces have 
surrendered and fled. It has won many a battle even 
after hope has left the field. 

Confederate commanders, in the Civil War, said that 
the trouble with General Grant was that ‘‘he never 
knew when he was beaten.” When Grant’s generals 
thought that his army, with only two transports, would 
be trapped at Vicksburg, they asked him how he ex- 
pected to get his men out, urging that in case of defeat 
he could get only a small part of his army upon two 
transports. He told them that two would be plenty 
for all the men that he would have left when he 
surrendered. 

It is the man in the business world who will not 
surrender, who will not take no for an answer, and who 
stands his ground with such suavity of manner, such 
politeness, that you can not take offense, can not turn 
him down, that gets the order; that closes the con- 
tract; that gets the subscription; that gets the credit or 
the loan. 

He is a very fortunate man who combines a gracious 
manner, suavity, cordiality, cheerfulness, with that 
dogged persistency which never gives up. 

Of course it takes grit to persist when everybody 
else -vould stop; to keep on pleading your case when 
others would give up in despair; but it is just this 
ability 10 stick and hang, and yet not lose your temper 
or suffer your good sense or good judgment to fail you, 
that enables you to get a big salary where others get a 
small one, that gives you a reputation for being a king 
in your line while others are content to plod along in 
mediocrity. 

Polite persistency plays a large part in the success of 
many business men. 

It is the man who will not be turned down, no mat- 
ter how gruff or impolite or insulting the would-be 
customer may be, who succeeds. He goes a second or 
third or fourth time, and often gains, not only the 
customer’s admiration for his pluck and determination, 
but also gets the order or closes the contract because of 
his persistency and genial manners. 

The man who can be easily turned down never 
amounts to much. It is characteristic of human nature 
to be prejudiced against all solicitors and agents, people 
who are trying to get an order or a subscription, and 
when a man finds that it is easy to turn one down, 
to get rid of him, he will do so. But when he finds 
some one who will not be turned down and yet will 
not offend him, it is not so easy to get rid of him. 
He knows that when polite, dogged persistency con- 
fronts him he has a difficult task ahead of him, and he 
often succumbs out of sheer admiration of the solicitor’s 
or salesman’s persistency, especially if the man has an 
interesting personality and charm of manner. 


Our Habitual Thought Radiation 


Some people bear for years a bitter hatred or a great 
jealousy toward some one or more persons, and this 
mental attitude unfits the possessor for giving out the 
maximum of his ability, and destroys his happiness. Not 
only this; but he radiates his inimical atmosphere, thus 
prejudicing people against him, -arousing antagonisms, 
and constantly handicapping himself all along the line. 
Just think of the blighting, corroding influence of 
carrying some hatred or great fancied wrong or grudge 
against another constantly in the mind and continually 
trying to get square with him. Why, in a little while 
it would cut the efficiency of a genius down to 
mediocrity. 

The mind must be free from bitterness, jealousy, 
hatred, envy, and uncharitable thoughts; free from 
everything which trammels it, or pay the penalty in 
impaired efficiency, inferior work. 

No one can carry a grudge against another, a bitter- 
ness of any kind, a desire to get even with him, without 
very disastrous results to his own mind, his own effi- 
ciency and happiness. 

Mental discords whittle life away at a fearful rate; 
they waste energies, destroy happiness, and age one 
very rapidly. 


Then, again, no one can carry secret hatreds and 
grudges, jealousies, and revengeful feelings, without 
seriously impairing his own reputation. 

Many people wonder why they are not popular, why 
they are disliked generally, why they stand for so little 
in their community, when it is really because of their 
bitter, revengeful discordant radiations. 

These radiations kill personal magnetism, personal 
attractions, for their very nature is to repel. 

On the other hand, those who send out kindly, 
loving, helpful, sympathetic thoughts, those who feel 
friendly toward everybody, who carry no bitterness, 
hatred, or jealousy in their hearts, are attractive, help- 
ful, and sunny. We can not help loving these char- 
acters, because there are no discordant, bitter rays in 
their radiation. 

By analyzing the light of a star, although millions of 
miles away, we can tell what metals are burning in its 
incandescent atmosphere. Each metal casts a bar 
across the spectrum when the light is passed through a 
prism, which is characteristic of its own quality. 

An experienced mental chemist could analyze a per- 
son’s character, and tell what discordant thought or 
vicious ideal is casting its fatal shadow upon his 
personality. 


The Home as a School we Good Manners 


Not long ago, | visited a home where such exception- 

ally good breeding prevailed and such fine manners 
were practised by all the members of the family, that 
it made a great impression upon me. 

This home is the most remarkable school of good 
manners, refinement, and culture generally, | have ever 
been in. The parents are bringing up their children to 
practise their best manners on all occasions. They do 
not know what company manners mean. 

The boys have been taught to treat their sisters with 
as much deference as though they were stranger guests. 
The politeness, courtesy, and consideration which the 
members of this family show toward one another are 
most refreshing and beautiful. Coarseness, gruffness, 
lack of delicacy find no place there. 

Both boys and girls have been trained from infancy 
to make themselves interesting, and to entertain and 
try to make others happy. 

The entire family made it a rule to dress before 
dinner in the evening, just as they would if special com- 
pany were expected. 

Their table manners are especially marked. At table 
every one is supposed to be at his best, not to bring any 
grouch, or a long or sad face to it, but to contribute 
his best thought, his wittiest sayings, to the conversa- 
tion. Every member of the family is expected to do 
his best to make the meal a really happy occasion. 
There is a sort of rivalry to see who can be the most 
entertaining, or contribute the spiciest bits of conver- 
sation. There is no indication of dyspepsia in this 
family, because every one is trained to laugh and 
be happy generally, and laughter is a fatal enemy of 
indigestion. 

The etiquette of the table is also strictly observed. 
Every member of the family tries to do just the proper 
thing and always to be mindful of others’ rights. 
Kindness seems to be practised for the joy of it, not 
for the sake of creating a good impression on friends or 
acquaintances. There is in this home an air of peculiar 
refinement which is very charming. The children are 
early taught to greet callers and guests cordially, heart- 
ily, in real Southern, hospitable fashion, and to make 
them feel that they are very welcome. They are taught 
to make every one feel comfortable and at home, so 
that there will be no sense of restraint. 

As a result of this training the children have formed 
a habit of good behavior and are considered an acquisi- 
tion to any gathering. They are not embarrassed by the 
awkward slips and breaks which are so mortifying to 
those who only wear their company manners on special 
occasions. 

A stranger would almost think this home was a 
school of good breeding, and it is a real treat to 
visit these people. It is true the parents in this family 
have the advantage of generations of fine breeding and 
Southern hospitality back of them, which gives the 
children a great natural advantage. There is an at- 
mosphere of chivalry and cordiality in this household 
which is really refreshing. 

Many parents seem to expect that their children will 
pick up their good manners outside of the home, in school, 
or while visiting. This is a fatal mistake. Every home 
should be a school of good manners and good breeding. 
The children should be taught that there is nothing more 
important than the development of an interesting per- 
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sonality, an attractive presence, and an ability to enter- 
tain with grace and ease.- They should be taught that 
the great object of life is to develop a supérb personal- 
ity, a noble manhood and womanhood. 

There is no art like that of a beautiful behavior, a 
fine manner, no wealth greater than that of a pleasing 
personality. 

+ . 


The Joy of a Well-done Job 


“He man,” says Elbert Hubbard, ‘‘ who not only 

does his. work superbly well but adds to it a 
touch of personality through great zeal, patience, and 
persistence, making it peculiar, unique, individual, dis- 
tinct and unforgetable, is an artist. And this applies to 
each and every field of human endeavor—managing a 
hotel, a bank, or a factory; writing, speaking, modeling, 
or painting. It is that last indefinable touch that counts: 
the last three seconds he knocks off the record that 
proves the man a genius.” 

Apart altogether from the question whether the doing 
his work in a superb way makes a man an artist ora 
genius, it is certain that there is nothing else quite like 
the satisfaction that comes to one from the conscious- 
ness of doing the very best thing possible to him. 

Neither wealth nor position can give the glow oj 
satisfaction, the electric thrill and uplift which come 
from a superbly done job. 

There is a fitness in doing a thing superlatively well, 
because we seem to be made for expressing excellence. 
It seems to harmonize with the very principles of our 
being. It is a perpetual tonic, improves the health, the 
happiness, the efficiency. There is no happiness like 
that which comes from doing our level best every day, 
always, everywhere; no satisfaction like that which 
comes from stamping superiority, putting the royal 
trade mark of excellence upon everything which ‘goes 
through our hands. 


Seeing the God-side of People 


OME one says that pessimism is the first sign of dete- 

rioration in an individual or a nation. Optimism is 
a sign of health, of sanity. 

When a woman physician was asked why she al- 
ways thought so well of people, and had so much 
faith in everybody, she replied that in a medical prac- 
tise of thirty-five years she had only come in contact 
with ladies and gentlemen. 

When a beggar called at her house and asked for 
something to eat, she invited him into the house; then 
took him down-town, bought him a suit of clothes, 
some shirts and collars, and gave him ten dollars, 
along with some encouraging advice. She was criti- 
cized for this, but she said she found it paid to trust 
people, and that they rarely betrayed her confidence in 
them. 


The Greatest Wealth 


S THERE any compensation in money for a starved, 
stunted, dwarfed mind? Can lands and houses, 
stocks and bonds, pay a man for living a narrow, rutty, 
sordid life? How much money would match the 
wealth of a trained mind, of unfolded possibilities ? 
Is the capacity for the appreciation of the meaning of 
life, of the lessons of civilization, worth no more than 
one’s bread and butter and roof? Can any one con- 
ceive of greater possessions than an intellect well 
trained and disciplined, than a broad, deep, full-orbed 
mind responsive to all beauty, all good? 


There Is No Success for the Man— 


Who vacillates. 

Who is faint-hearted. 

Who shirks responsibility. 

Who never dares to take risks 

Who thinks fate is against him. 

Who is discouraged by reverses. 

Who does not believe in himself. 

Who expects nothing but failure. 

Who is always belittling himself 

Who is always anticipating trouble. 

Who waits for something to turn up 

Who complains that he never had a chance 

Who is constantly grumbling about his work 

Who never puts his heart into anything he does 

Who blames circumstances or other people for his 
failures. 

Who can do a poor day’s work without a protest 
from his conscience. 

Who assumes the attitude of a victim whom every- 
body is bent on ‘‘ doing.” 

Who expects to eliminate from his work everything 
that is disagreeable or distasteful. x 

Who is forever wishing that he were doing something 
else instead of the thing he is doing. 

Who clings tenaciously to old ideas and old ways of 
doing things and is a slave of precedent. 

Who shuts himself within his own little life so com- 
pletely that he can not take interest in anything out- 
side of it. 

Who thinks the times are always out of joint, and 
that he was not born at the right moment, or in the 
right place, 















Wherever you see this sign, it stands for 
civilization. Itis the sign of one of the 
most powerful influences for broadening 
human intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell companies 
has provided it—has spread an even, highly 
developed civilization througlg the land. It 
has carried the newest impulses of develop- 
ment from town to town and from community 
to community. 


Bell telephone service has —_ the en- 
tire country up to the same instant of progress. 


It has unified the Natton., 


As soon as a new town springs up in the 
woods, on the plains, at the cross-roads, or 
walled in by mountains, the signpost of 
civilization is erected—the sign of the Bell. 
Telephone service puts the people of that town 
into communication with one another and 
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with the outside world. 
It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress right 
in your own neighborhood. Every little 
while some neighbor has a Bell telephone 
put in. If you have one, every new subscriber 
enlarges the scope of your personal contact. 
If you have not, every new telephone makes 
you the more isolated—the more cut off from 
the activities about you. 


Just as individuals in your locality use the 
telephone for mutual convenience, so towns 
and cities in different localities are served and 
advanced by the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, the 
broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient of fice assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 





One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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The Derby Desk 


and office furniture are unequaled in quality, appearance and 
Every detail of construction: is constantly watched 
Discriminating buyers and users of 
fine office furniture @ill find complete harmony in any of our 


THe Dersy Guarantee that it will not shrink, warp, crack or split attaches 
to every piece of Derby Quality furniture, assuring continued satisfaction. 


DESK COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS 





Agencies in’ principal cities. 
Catalog 2901 and name of 
nearest dealer on request. 
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Is fine, sheer and lisle-like— 
= » et equal to the hardest wear. 
o <notair comes in all the fa- 
shionable shades, especially the Pure Silk Lisle—a color for 
every costume, and , 


SIX PAIRS GUARANTEED TO WEAR SIX MONTHS 
or new hose—FREF. That’s the “Knotair,” kind. Made 
trom the best American long staple yarn. Triple cross-woven 
1t the vital points where ordinary hose give Way. e T- 
antee the dye will not fade or crock. If you’re not ac- 
quainted—try our 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 


Clip off attached coupon, mall today with 25c. (in any con- 
venient way) and we will send you, prepaid, One Sample Pair of 
MEN'S or WOMEN’S Lisle-Like Hose, with the privilege that, 
after you have examined the hose and are pleased with them, 
you can have the remaining Five Pairs and a guarantee for the 
Nix Palrs against wear for Six Months for 81.75. For 35c. 
we will send you Pure Sitk Lisle Hose and the remaining Five 
Pairs and the Guarantee for Six Pairs, Six Months, for 82.65. 

















MEN’S and WOMEN’S lisle-like hose (Black, Tan and’ 
Grey). Women’s with gy ee yp A eg 
SPLICING, Six Pairs, Guarantee x Months. 00 
the box $ rm $2. 
WOMEN’S LISLE-LIKE OUTSIZES, in $3 00 
Biack and Tan, per box of Six Pairs........ 4 

MEN’S and WOMEN’S PURE SILK LISLE hose (for for- 
mal oceasions). MEN’S in Black, Tan, Grey, Navy Blue, 
Rurgundy, Green and Purple. WOMEN’S in black, White, 
lan, Grey, Ox Blood, London Smoke, Bronze, Old Rose, Co- 
penhagen, Green, Heliotrope, Purple, Pink, Navy 
and Sky Blue, with INTERLACED GARTER $3 00 
SPLICING, Six Pairs, Guaranteed Six Months.. - 
WOMEN’S SILK LISLE OUTSIZES, in $4 50 
Black and Tan, per box of Six Pairs....... r% 
Send size, color or aasorted colors if desired and re- 
mittanee according to the quality desired. Ask 

for booklet “* Knotair Kinks,” it tells you 
all about “* The Guaranteed Hose of 
Quality.” IT’S FREE. 
The Best Dealers Wanted 
Everywhere 
KNOTAIR HOSIERY CO. 
5314 Westminster Avenue 
West Philadelphis, Pa., U.S.A. 
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This beautifully designed 


Red Cedar Chest 


is a positive home necessity wherever there are valuable Various Styles 
articles of clothing to preserve. Itis moth, dustand damp 
proof, and obviates the expense of cold storage. Itis one of many elegant 


designs at various prices, all shipped direct from ry for FREE examina- 
tion. They are ideal wedding or birthday presents, and are just now in their 
greatest vogue. Massively constructed of Southern mountain grown Red oo 
giving to the clothes a fragrant perfume, instead of the odor of moth bal! 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. K, Statesville, N.C 
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Seller. UNITED DARNING CO., 105 
we will show you how to 
make $3 a day absolute) 


¢ a Day Sure sckecracn 


and teach Fo free, you work in the locality where you 
live. Send us your address and we will explain the business fully ; 
remember we guarantee a clear profit of $8 for every day’s work,a 

solutely sare. Writeat once. ROYAL MFG, CO., Box $44, Detroit, lich, 
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[ Listened the other day to a 

group.of women discussing 
doctors. Some of them had just 
read ‘‘ The Fruit of the Tree,” 
which set them to talking and 
thinking. One argued that the 
majority of physicians to-day 
were keen, cold-blooded scien- 
tists, giving time, skill, and brain 
power to an eager search for discoveries, not so much 
for the alleviation of human suffering as for personal re- 
nown and the delight of achievement. Others con- 
tended that a spirit of commercialism was creeping into 
the medical profession. . Then one woman began to de- 
tide ‘‘ old-fashioned doctors.” She believed in osteo- 
pathy and half a dozen other ‘‘ pathies.” ‘‘ The day has 
come,” according to her decree, “‘ when the old-fash- 
ioned doctor must take a back seat.” 


L=t us allow memory to travel back again to certain 

old-fashioned doctors we have known, in life and 
in books—‘‘ Dr. McLure,’’ MacLaren’s most lovable of 
all creations, for instance, and Ralph Connor’s wonder- 
ful healer of body and soul, the hero of that rare book, 
‘*The Doctor.” Neither is an idealized character. Men 
who never won a Carnegie medal, but who are truer 
heroes than many whose names go down through his- 
tory, live and move among us without a thought of 
winning fame or fortune, healing, comforting, cheering, 
forgetful of self, true to every lofty ideal of their pro- 
fession, charitable, wise, and genial as many of the 
noble men we meet in fiction or biography. I have 
known a score of doctors as splendid as Dr. McLure, 
but you never heard of them. They are not famous 
specialists, they have not-made known to the world 
any wonderful new medicine or startling: operation. 
They simply go ahead, with hard, everyday work, giv- 
ing the best of their muscle and brain to save human 
life and alleviate-human suffering. They never figure 
in newspaper stories for winning atriumph over nature 
by keeping the soul in a useless, pain-racked body after 
the limit of human endurance has been passed. 

NE woman in the group, with no argument except a 

touching story, made her plea for ‘‘ the old-fash- 
ioned doctor.” 

‘* One night,” she said, ‘long after midnight, | was 
waked to open the door for our old doctor, the man 
we love and revere more than any preacher I know. 
His hand lay on the shoulder of a young girl. She 
was shivering with cold and spent with sobbing. 
‘Come here, child,’ he said, ‘close to a radiator. You 
are almost frozen. As soon as you are warm my 
friend here will put you to bed; then go to sleep with 
just one thought in your heart—that all the world is 
not cold and cruel and uncharitable.’ 1 took her up- 
stairs to a comfortable room. Without a word from 
her or the doctor, | guessed her story. The misery of 
it went to my heart. It was the old, old story of de- 
sertion, shame, and hopelessness. She was a slender 
little thing, with the face of a frightened child, pitifully 
shabby; her small hands were reddened and roughened 
by hard work. In her-gray eyes there was the misery 
of homelessness, the knowledge of what it meant to be 
an outcast. It brought the sobs to my throat. When 
I bade her good night she threw her arms about my 
neck with a tightening clasp—the sort of spasmodic 
welcome with which a naughty child acknowledges 
forgiveness. 

: Ho is she? Where did you find her?’ | asked 
the doctor, when | went downstairs. 
‘**1 know nothing except that she is a young thing 
in distress. | found her on the street. 1 was leaving 
a house after a long, hard case, when | saw a girl—l 
thought it was a child at first—sitting on the edge of a 
bank leaning her head against a tree. It was on Mer- 
cer Avenue, where there is wood!and on one side of 
the street. I watched her for a few minutes, then | 
crossed the road quietly, but she saw me and began to 
run tearing through the brush. She reached the foot of 
the hill and started to climb desperately. She fell 
back; she was weak from cold and want of food. 
When I laid my hands on her she struggled to get free, 
just as a vagrant kitten or puppy does when you hold 
out a kindly hand to it. [led her back to the road and 
lifted her into my auto. She was sobbing so she 
could not speak. As we passed Old Jerry’s lunch 
wagon I got some coffee and sandwiches and made her 
eat. Then I drove here and there aimlessly about town 
trying to plan what | could do. It was easy to guess 
her story, but hers was not exactly the sort of case for 
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the House’ of the Good Shepherd. I could not take 


The Heroic Old Family 
Doctor—Is His Type 


Passing Away? 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 
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her home. My sister, alas, has 


little pity for certain sins. | 
thought of you, the mother of 
half a dozen girls, so | brought 
her here. 1 will ask you to keep 
her for only a few days. I want 
to get her out of town. I used 
to be'a country doctor, and I left 
lots of friends among my old 
patients. Somebody will come into my mind who will 
mother this child.’ 


"Two pays later the doctor entered with a little old 

woman. After one glance I knew she was just 
the sort of mother for poor Maysie. Her unfashiona- 
ble clothes and country dialect were forgotten after one 
look at the dear old face. It beamed with human 
kindliness; it was so shrewd, so gentle, so motherly, so 
cheerful. When Maysie came into the room, pitifully 
wan and frightened, the old woman took her into her 
arms, pushed the yellow hair away from her forehead, 
and lifted the girl’s face so the gray eyes looked into 
the kindly brown ones. 

“*Ain’t it a blessed thing, dear,’ she said, gently, 
‘to have somebody like Doctor Brown, who knows 
how to bring the right sort of folks together? I’ve had 
sich a hankerin’ all my life for a girl of my own. I 
had a boy, onc’t. The doctor knows how lonesome it 
left father an’ me when he was taken. You’re goin’ 
back with me—if you want to. It’s kind o’ quiet and 
homely and lonesome at our little farm, but we’ll be 
happy to have a daughter with us, won’t we, doctor?’ 
He could not speak, any more than I could. 


sid FEW years after, Doctor Brown came to take me 
driving with him one morning. ‘ You remember 

Maysie?’ he asked. Then he took a letter from his 

pocket. ‘It’s from old Mrs. Bramley,’ he said. 

***1'm kind o’ stuck, doctor,’ she wrote, ‘about what 
to do, so Reuben and me are going to ask you to help 
us out. You know, | believe, God don’t count your 
actin’ out a lie as a sin every time. Some country 
folks is mighty curious, so, to set things straight before 
we come back here, | dressed Maysie in mournin’ and 
give her my mother’s name and wedding ring. Mother 
would n’t have grudged her either of them. No daugh- 
ter born to me could have been the comfort Maysie hag 
been. She ’s more than paid back what we did for 
her, and her little Ellen is the very light of our house. 
Last night Maysie come to me with a load of trouble. 
Young Den Robson asked her to marry him. The 
child is too honest to take him till he knows the truth, 
and yet she loves him as true as every woman ought 
to love her husbnnd. Den thinks she don’t care for 
him. 1’m sending him to see you, doctor; you know 
better how to tell him the story than father or me do.’ 

*“*Did he come ?’ | asked eagerly. 

‘**He’s just gone back,’ said the old doctor, gravely. 
‘He’s a fine, stalwart, clean-minded, proud young fel- 
low. At first | thought it was all over for Maysie. 1 
didn’t make any excuse for the girl. I just told him 
her story. | looked it up after she left and found that 
every word she told me was true. Since childhood she 
was a poor little waif, drifting here and there, working 
like a slave. She never knew what a friend was—till | 
picked her up that cold night. Instead of wondering 
how she came to grief, | marvel she is clean and 
straight and womanly to-day. I didn’t put in a word 
of excuse for the child. | watched that young fellow 
struggle with himself. He simply had the heart and 
sense to know that a woman as well as a man can live 
down one misstep and still make life worth while. 
The lad has gone back to make Maysie his wife. 1 am 
glad of it.’” 

White | listened to that story there came to my mem- 
ory such an instance of human devotion as is not 
soon forgotten. One day I received a letter from an 
old schoolmate who had shared a desk with me in an 
old Scotch school. Years had passed since | had heard 
from her. ‘I have been ill,” she wrote. ‘‘l am com- 
ing to my brother in Buffalo, and on my way west | 
want to see you.” The rosy-cheeked, merry, plump 
schoolgirl | remembered was a frail, wan woman with 
hollow cheeks and hair in which threads of silver had 
begun to appear. That night while we sat talking of 
old times.and old school friends, | asked her what had 
undermined her health so terribly. 
“You know | trained for a nurse in the Glasgow In- 
firmary,” she said. ‘‘During the last year, 
most of my work was outdoors among the very poor 
of that great smoky city, and I can tell you the poor of 
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Scotland are wretchedly poor. 1 was called one night 
on an urgent case. When I came down to the door | 
found a man waiting for me. | almost shivered with 
fear for a moment, when | looked at the sullen, hard, 
heavy-jawed face; only—a nurse is not supposed to 
know what fear means. I followed the man out into 
the darkness. We rode on a trolley for miles till it 
ended in the bleak country. My companion did not 
speak; he strode on ahead of. me over rough fields, 
through a wood, past a half-frozen swamp, till we 
came to a hillside. The man stopped and said gruffly, 
‘You can’t goa step farther till | blindfold you.’ 1 
handed him my bag while he tied a dirty handkerchief 
about my eyes. Then he took my hand and led me 
on. It was not much darker blindfolded than it had 
been before. We pushed our way through a tangle of 
low brush, then we stopped. 1 heard a key creak in a 
lock. The man pulled me after him and closed a door 
softly. The fresh air was shut out. 1 smelt the dank, 
moldy odor of an underground passage. 1 was stum- 
bling constantly over rough places. Often | had to 
bend double to save my head from bumping on 
the ceiling. The walls were damp, almost muddy; 
springs came oozing through them; my feet got soaked 
from wading through puddles.” 

‘Were n’t you horribly afraid ?” | asked breathlessly. 

“No,” said the woman, quietly. ‘‘l remembered 
constantly what we are taught: that the worst charac- 
ter will not hurt a nurse when she is called out on duty. 
THINK we had been creeping for ten minutes 
through that tunnel when | stood upright in a 
cave. Before the man tore the handkerchief from my 
eyes I knew, from the odor, we were in an illicit still. 
Three swarthy, villainous looking men who were stoking 
a furnace cursed their companion heartily for bringing 
me there. The man cursed back, but he led me to a 
shadowy corner of the cave and ordered me to look 
after his wife as well as | knew how. A woman 
tossed about on a sack of straw, muttering in delirium. 
A dead baby lay beside her. The man picked it up 
and carried it away. I could hear his spade digging a 
little grave. I set swiftly to work to save a human 
life, but in a few minutes | knew it would take more 
than my skill to meet the case. I turned to the hus- 
band and told him to hurry to the hospital for a doctor. 
The men at the still swore that not another soul was to 
be brought into the cave, even if it meant death to the 
woman. It would bring the excisemen about their 
ears. At last they let the man go. It was hours before 
he returned. With him came the cleverest young phy- 
sician in our hospital. He fought death as bravely and 
skilfully as | had ever seen him do it, kneeling on the 
damp ground beside that wretched bed. It was in vain; 
no human skill could save that miserable life. Before 
we left, we both had to swear an oath of silence. 
Then, in the gray of the morning, we returned to the 
hospital. 


“ 


“Five weeks later, after an awful siege of blood- 

poisoning, that young physician died. He was 
the best-beloved, the tenderest, most talented, most 
heroic doctor on our force. It seemed as if nobody 
could ever fill his place. While he lay dying | lay 
unconscious, for the same poison went coursing through 
my veins. | don’t know how they evet dragged me 
back from death’s door. There were months of con- 
valescence. | think | would get well if | could but set- 
tle one horrible, haunting question. Had | any moral 
right, knowing the utter hopelessness of the case, to 
bring that brave young doctor to his death ?” 


Sue left our home a few days later. Scarcely had a 

week elapsed when a telegram was received an- 
nouncing her death. Her heart had been weakened by 
that terrible illness. The question that had haunted her 
became mine. Was it worth while to give two splendid, 
heroic lives in a vain attempt to save one wretched waif 


of humanity ? 
? 


“*Ven der husband spends der day bucket-shop- 
ping und der vife spends der day bargain-shopping 
vot is der answer? ” 


I know of a woman who was taken to task for 
worrying about her children. ‘‘ But it seems so 
heartless in me if I do not worry about them,” the 
mother replied. 


The man who carries a grudge little realizes that 
he is carrying instruments to wound and lacerate 
himself; that he receives the damage which he in- 
tended for another. 


Few people ever learn the real art of living, 
never learn how to fill every day with beauty, joy, 
and helpfulness. They do not know the tonic of 
Perpetual growth, the stimulus of constant unfold- 
ment. 


Many people are such slaves to the opinions of 
Others that they don’t dare express themselves; 
their energies are tied up; they are slaves of Mrs. 
Grundy. These people do not have opinions of 
their own, they are governed entirely by those 
of others. 
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Life Insurance 


THE m\ | Protection ever 


Be a Family. 
gs. GIBRALTAR °°) 
at Death a i ' The one kind of Life 
an ‘gf Insurance Policy of most 
of Insured } | practical value to Women 
: and Children, 
It is the policy your 


wife would like, because 
it gives her a sure 


Monthly Income for 
Life. 


$50 a month for Life This is the Safest Way 





Somer O5 » 


costs 
If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of to leave your life insur- 
Beneficiary, 25, - 
8221-40 per Your Dal come cannot. be encumn: 
per cen, Ww. bered or depreciated. The 


principal cannot be lost. 
All worry about safe in- 
vestment is eliminated. 


The Income can be 
arranged for in Multiples 


Monthly = - fi: : y" a 8 of $10 per month, up. 
(bd sy OFF “toy 5 A 
DF” OSS LY Soper Write for 
Income i Pi h0e4 Particulars and 
D chp > 2 Cost for You. 
Give both your age and 








Beneficiary for Life. \ 


age of beneficiary. 
Income is Paid for 20 years, in any case, even 


Address Dept. 33 - - 
though Beneficiary does not live that long. & 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incé¥porated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

















JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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naphtha. = we 
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Lear stagieater d 
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nese 
taught successfully. Estab lished +s Pee. Wedeseadl ty > benzine or naphtha 
ternational Association of Photo-Engravers, and Photogra- 


phers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy ; living inexpensive. D A NGEROUS 
Graduates placed in good positions, Write for catalogue, and 





specif{y course in which you are interested. 


Illinois College of Photography Or) 951 Wabash Ave., Ei 
Bissell College of Photo-Eagraving No calscns in’ = 


Why take a chance 
of losing your life or 
property by using 
benzineor naphtha? 


CARBON 


Cleaning |Fluid 
is absolutely 


SAFE “See 


it cannot burn, cannot explode 











Ad-writers earn $20 to $100 per week 
You can secure a complete course by sub- 
scribing to the Southern Advertising 
Journal, also valuable Articles on Ad- 
vertising by Experts. The first lesson 
appeared in April Number. Send 


$2.00 for a year’s subscription, con- 
taining complete course. 


\ Southern Advertising Journal, 
2 Dept C, Richmond, Virginia. 
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A CHAIN OF EVIDENCE 


}MENNEN’ Sem 
* 


sf Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


Gives delicacy to the complexion, pre- a 
» Serves the texture of thé skin and al 





tects |tfromtheeffects of sunand wind, (© 2 

It prevents chafing, relievesy rash, 
prickly heat and other skin discomforts, 
incident to ontdoor life in the sninmer. 
It is exellent for those who enjoy out- 
door sports, relieving the smart of wun- 
burn 2nd the sting of the brine, prevent- 
ing excessive perspiration and acting ‘as 
a dainty deodorant. . 

Very refreshing after shaving or bath- 
ing. 


.. [Ty Mennen’s Violet (Borated)Talcum 
SS) Toilet Powder, with the scent of fresh- [a3 
cut Parma Violets. MENNEN’S Borated 
SKIN SOAP (Biue Wrapper). Specially a 
prepared for the nursery. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, ® 
with a delicate oriental odor. 
Sold for 25 cents Everywhere or by Mail. Guaranteed 
= by the Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co., under the Food 
~ and Drugs Act, June 30, 1806, Serial No. 1542. 


‘“_ ad 
a o> £> . 
‘ ts A 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 
30 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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F AN ARM IS INJURED or badly 

swollen, bandages are neces- 
sary. It is often impossible to 
get’ the sleeve of a night-dress 
or wrapper on without hurting 
the injured member. This can 
be arranged by ripping open the 
inside of the sleeve as far up as 
the armpit, and sewing tapes 
on each side. These can be 
brought together and tied, giv- 
ing the arm ample roorft. If 
the armhole is too tight, the 
garment may be ripped under the arm and tapes sewed 
on in the same manner as on the sleeves.—A.R. Lan pMan. 

A PRETTY. DECORATION FOR THE FERN DISH, and one 
which is more lggting than can usually be bought at a 
florist’s, is secure’ by planting a package of portulaca 
seed. It will’ form a pretty fringed mass of green that 
will last a long time. Have two dishes (one may be 
tin) and while one is doing duty on the dining-room 
table, the other can be sunning itself at the kitchen 
window.—Mks. W. L. Frost. 

WHEN WHITE . Sy such as pie pans or tea- 
pot, become discolored, make a strong solution of bak- 
ing soda and rain water, and put the pans in it and boil 
hard. It will make them as white as new.—N. E. L. 

IN MAKING PEANUT BUTTER, | mix the ground peanuts 
with cream or.milk instead of olive oil, if 1 only desire 
asmall quantity. It is delicious, although it does not 
keep longer than a few days.—H. W. 

To CLEAN YOUR VINEGAR CRUET, put a teaspoonful of 
lye in it, fill it full of water, and let it stand a few days. 
Then rinse thdroughly, and it will look as bright and 
clean as when new.-»Fhis-ts also-good forcleaning old 
jugs.—H. W. » 

To Get RID oF ‘‘BUMPS” ON THE FACE that you ‘ve 
tried most everything for, without effect, on rising in 
the. morning take half or more of a lemon with one- 
fourth to half a teaspoonful of salt. Do this every morn- 
ing when you first rise, until bumps disappear, which 
in stubborn eases and» those of long standing may 
require several weeks, and perhaps months, but the 
prescription is a good tonic and, with perseverance, « 
sure cure.—Mrs. R. M. H. 

IN WASHING BLANKETS AND QUILTS, choose a warm, 
bright day with no wind, so they may dry quickly and 
quietly. Use any good white soap; cut it into shav- 
ings, and dissolve. e water for both washing and 
rinsing should be warm, neither hot nor cold. Make a 
good suds, and wash quickly with as little rubbing as 
possible. Rinse thoroughly, wring well, and hang out. 
Press before thoroughly dry. Hang blankets in the 
shade if poss#™; quilts, if of fast colors, are best hung 
in the sunshit The same method for washing quilts 
may be followed, with the exception that quilts may 
be rubbed well on a wash-board and decidedly hot 
water may be used.—Atice W. Munn. 

SALT-WATER WILL STOP FALLING HAIR and help remove 
dandruff. Dip the fingers in it and dampen the scalp. 

MatTIE. 

WHEN ONE HAS A DAY'S IRONING TO DO in summer, it 
is quite a problem to keep sad-irons hot enough, 
without making the room unbearably warm. Try 
placing a baking tin upside down over them, and you 
will find that the ee yy it quickly and keep hot over 
quite a low fire.—H. 

To CLEAN A LIGHT MATTING, rub the soiled spots with 
dry meal, let stand a while, and sweep off with a stiff 
broom.—l. S. 

Ik CRUDE o1t, which is being used so much for street 
work, especially in California, should happen to get on 
a dress, it can be cleaned by using pure alcohol. This 
removes all traces of the oil and does not leave a stain. 
I have used it on a tan rajah and a white serge skirt. 

K. W.G 


To CLEAN TAN LEATHER purses, shoes, suit cases, etc., 
there is nothing better than to rub them thoroughly 
with the inside of a fresh banana-skin. It darkens, the 
leather somewhat, but it cleanses it thoroughly. If 
surplus moisture is distributed, wipe off carefully and 
polish with a rag.—M: E. Kyte. 


Healthful Hints from Our 
Women Readers That 
Will Lighten the Burdens 
of Everyday Life 


Conducted by 
IsABEL GORDON CURTIS 


THE EASIEST PROTECTION FROM 
motus, for furs, | have found, isa 
second-hand fifty-pound empty 
lard can, which the grocer or 
meat-man has discarded, and 
which may be had for ten cents, 

Mrs. W. J. Davis. 


= <= 
HAM MAY BE KEPT from get- 
ting hard and dry on the out- 
sides thus: take some of the fat 
part of the ham and fry it out. 
Let it get hard then spread on 
the cut end of the ham; half an inch thick is not too 
much. This excludes air, Hang in a cool place. When 
| want to slice ham I scrape off this fat, and afterwards 
put it on again as before.—Mrs. F. C. Lucker. 
— —_> 
BEFORE TRYING TO BREAK A CocoNuT put it in the oven 
to warm. When heated a slight blow will crack it, and 
the shell will come off easily.—Gapys P. 
=< = 
A LAYER OF ABSORBENT COTTON in the mouth of fruit 
cans is an excellent preventive against mold. If mold 
should form, it will cling to the cotton and leave the 
fruit clean.—F. N. H. 
=> = 
A YEAST CAKE WILL KEEP FRESH a long time if stored 
in a cup of salt.—F. Gorpon. 
= = 
CHANGING THE WATER TWO OR THREE TIMES will keep 
potatoes from turning dark, and if they have been frost- 
bitten this will improve them.—N. A. S. 
<=_ = 
THE EDGE OF A HEAVY RUG Will not gurl if treated to 
a coat of shellac on the under side.—-Mrs. T.E. Hanks. 
=_ = 
HAVE A DAMP SPONGE READY ON IRONING DAYS to 
moisten dry spots on thin articles. —F. N. H. 
D> = 
WHEN A COTTON OR LINEN DRESS IS CRUMPLED, but not 
soiled, hang it outdoors in a heavy dew or fog until 
thoroughly dampened. Iron immediately. The dew 
dampens the garment more evenly than sprinkling, and 
obviates the necessity of folding.—Brck. 
= = 
FoR THE KITCHEN SINK I cut out a round piece of flat 
rubber which serves as a stopper, thus making it easy 
to wash and rinse towels, flannels, etc., in a sink full of 
hot water. The suction of the water holds the rubber 
tightly in place.—Mrs. Frep. S. 
= = 
GROUND GINGER USED FOR PLASTERS instead of mustard 
is just as good to ‘‘ draw,” and it never blisters. 
Mrs. L. Hutcuinson. 
<_ -_- 
lk A NAIL IS DIPPED in lard, it can easily be driven 
into any hard or raw-hide lumber.—F. H. $ 
a = 
WHEN STOCKINGS BEGIN TO SHOW THIN at the heel or 
knee | blind stitch a piece of old silk glove, (which | 
always save), on the wrong side. They wear as long 
again, and if carefully done, the stitching does not show 
through.—M. B. 
= = 
HOUSEKEEPERS WHO BURN SOFT coat and have trouble 
with soot-filled pipes, should burn potato parings in 
the stove. Save all the parings, dry thoroughly, and 
put on a hot bed of coals to burn. If this is done once 
a week the pipes will seldom need to be taken down to 
clean.—E. O. M. 


A RUSTY SCREW may be removed by applying a very 
hot iron to the head for a minute. Immediately after- 
wards use the screw-driver.—Mrs. Jane L. W. 

| FRAME MAGAZINE COVERS and other pictures with 
passe-partout binding, using ingrain paper for mats. 
A paper-hanger always has a number of old sample 
books on hand, which they are glad to give away 
and rich colored ingrains are just the things for mats.— 
Mrs. P. D. M 


GRANITE OR ENAMELED SAUCcEPANS should never be 
taken from a cold pantry and set directly over a hot 
fire. They will crack.—R. G. Witsur. 

le YOUR OMELETS BURN BECAUSE YOU have no ‘‘ omelet 
pan,” put a tablespoonful of common salt-in the frying 
skillet. Put it on the stove and heat very hot. Empty 
salt from the pan, wipe it with a dry cloth. Cook the 
omelet with a small-quantity of butter, and it will not 
burn easily.-Atmira L, D. ‘ 
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SMALL ARTICLES DROPPED INTO A HOLE or cistern can 
easily be seen by reflecting the sunlight with a looking 
glass into the darkness—even if there are several feet of 
water in the cistern.—E. N. 


WHEN CLEANING THE ATTIC | prepared a mixture to 
fill unsightly cracks between the boards in the floor. 
| mixed together flour and water, added a bit of alum, 
put in pieces of old tissue-paper dress patterns, and 
boiled all together to a stiff paste. With this | filled 
the cracks. It became as hard as the floor, and there 
were no more dust-collecting crevices.—Mkrs. S. H. B. 

For REMOVING ciNDERS or other foreign substance from 
the eye, the handiest and safest instrument is a com- 
mon glove-hook with a looped end. Particles of 
dirt, that may be seen by turning back the eyelid, 
can be removed with the looped end of the hook. 
When the cinder is under the upper eyelid and so far 
back that it can not be seen, though most painfully felt, 
the end of the glove-hook can be inserted under the 
eyelid and gently worked around, without causing the 
slightest pain, until the offending substance is removed. 
Be sure to sterilize the instrument first.—W. S. G. 


=> > 


BURNING GREEN AND DRY WOOD TOGETHER, in an open 
grate or a stove, makes a hotter fire than burning dry 
wood alone—it also lasts much longer.—Mrs. C. McD. 


=_> = 


WHEN SHOE POLISH IS NOT ON HAND, Wipe your shoes 
off carefully with a cloth, then rub the white of an egg 
over them and see how well they look.—O. A. Dutton. 

= = 

AN IRON-STAND THAT WAS ALWAYS SLIPPING Off the 
board just as the iron was to be put on was a great 
trouble to me. To remedy it | took the round top of 
a coffee can and nailed it fast to the ironing board with 
good results.—J. H. L. 

= =< 

TAN KID GLOVES ARE SO DIFFICULT TO CLEAN that few 
cleaners will guarantee to do them successfully. They 
are so easy to streak or to fade. | use a liquid cleaner 
and polisher sold for use on tan or russet shoes, apply- 
ing it with a soft piece of cotton, changing cotton 
every time it shows soil. I keep the cotton quite 
moist with the liquid, and go over the glove many 
times, evenly and gently, rather than rubbing it hard 
at any time. You can clean all medium or dark shade 
tan gloves satisfactorily in this way.-—G. R. 


| HAVE A TABLE IN MY KITCHEN with a white pine 
top, which soils very easily. When | begin the prepa- 
ration of a meal, | put three or four layers of newspa- 
pers on it. As the top one becomes soiled | take it off 
and have a clean one in its place. When through with 
my kitchen work the papers are removed and | have a 
clean table top.—E. M. Towte. 

WHEN A LACE VEIL HAS SEEN MUCH USE and is little 
more than a string, wet it with milk. Gather one edge 
of the veil in the fingers, shake gently, and the other 
side will drop evenly to its former width. Continue 
shaking it until it is dry, which will be but a few mo- 
ments; then your veil is as good as new.—H. I. P. 


— => 


BEFORE COOKING MUSHROOMS | always distinguish them 
from poisonous fungi by sprinkling salt on the spongy 
part, or gills. If they turn yellow, they are poisonous; 
if black, they are wholesome.—E. | 

BOIL OYSTER PLANT, PARSNIPS, and such vegetables, 
with thin skins on; then peel when cold. The flavor is 
preserved and your hands are not stained.—C. A. M. 


-_ - 


WHEN A KETTLE HAS A COATING OF LIME in the bottom, 
leave a little water in it and put it in a cold place to 
freeze. After twelve hours the lime will break off in 
large cakes, the ice with it.—M. Cutt. 

INSTEAD OF SHELLING PEAS, throw them, pods and all 
into a kettle of boiling water, after washing and dis- 
carding all spoiled ones. When they are done the 
pods will rise to the surface, while the peas will stay at 
the bottom of the kettle. Peas cooked in this man- 
ner have a fine flavor.—L. R. F. 


WHEN IRONING CIRCULAR CENTERPIECES or table-cloths, 
see that the iron moves with the straight grain of the 
cloth. If this method is followed the circular edge will 
take its true line.-—Mrs. L. Hutcuinson. 


+ + 
A Correction 


In Success M&cazine for May (page 287) the name 
of James McLachlan of California was included in the 
list of ‘* Cold Feet Insurgents.” Instead of this there 
should have appeared the -name of James C. McLaughlin 
of.Michigan. Mr. McLachlan of California has con- 
sistently voted at all times with the Republican Organi- 
zation in support of Mr. Cannon and of ‘‘ Cannonism.” 

We cheerfully apologize to both Mr. McLachlan and 
Mr. McLaughlin for the mistake. 
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Rain! Rain!! Rain!! All in vain! 


If you lack snap and want ginger, 
: | $ $ 


use the old established countersign 


LU An 


to the erocerman 


No one ever heard of yAa ZU that wasnt rererere| 


No! Never !! 5 ¢ 








Take This Big Motor Boating Offer—Free 


You May Have All Three Parts Below: 
Part |: A strongly bound copy of Goldie’s invaluable work, ««From Novice to Pilot’’— including 


* acomplete exposition on How to Runa Motor Boat. This masterful book is from the pen 
of probably the greatest authority on the subject today. ‘The work—complete—is offered you free. 
Part 2: A 14x20 inch gppy of the beautiful sea-scape, ** Windstarke,’’ the famous painting 

by Professor Schnars-Alquist. This wonderful sea-storm scene when framed and 
mounted on the wall, will prove a real art addition to your home. ‘‘ Windstarke”’ is also offered 
you free by MoToR BoatinG. 
Part 3 » An introductory yearly subscription to the beautiful edition de luxe magazine 
MoToR BoatinG--the National Magazine of Motor Boating—at the present 
low price of only $1 a year, 


MoToR BoatinG 


The National Magazine of Motor Boating 


@ MoTOR BoatinG is for everybody interested in motor boats, either as a prospective buyer or as an owner of a 
motor boat. No matter what information you want about motor boats—their parts or accessories—Mo‘loR BoatinG 
is the most reliable source. The editorial pages of MOTOR BoatinG contain everything of interest to the motor- 
boatman—descriptions of boats, parts and accessories—their purchase, management and care—cruising, races, and 
general information—all attractively illustrated with a profusion of beautiful pictures. 

@ The advertising pages of MOTOR BoatinG are ew as important to the reader, particularly to the prospective 


buyer, as its editorial pages. And who--veteran enthusiast or novice—is not a prospective buyer? ‘These interesting 
pages embrace the announcements of all the standard manufacturers. 


Th R e MoToR BoatinG is now conducting one of the most extensive subscription 
e€ eason campaigns that has probably ever been carried on by a similar publication. 
In order, therefore, to add 5,000 new subscriptions—entirely in addition to the maximum expected 
by the most exacting advertisers--MoToR BoatinG has, for a short time only, determined to make 
you the big three-part introductory offer above. @ To secure all these three ‘< parts’’—1, 2, 
and 3—the beautifully. illustrated book, «‘ From Novice to Pilot’’—the big (14x 20) picture 
masterpiece ‘* Windstarke’’—and an introductory yearly subscription to MoT6R BoatinG’ at the 
present low price of only $1—merely wrap up a dollar bill and mail it today at our risk gow — 
before this special time-limited offer is withdrawn. Address—stoday— 


MoToR BoatinG, Room 191, 2 Duane Street, New York City 
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THE NEW “VIOLYN” PIANO PLATE 


TI 1E. violin is the most perfect of solo instruments—neither science nor art 
having improved its method of stringing for almost 4 centuries. Pianos have 
been improving for many years but never before has it appeared possible to adapt 
in a piano plate cast in one single piece the vitally important principle of string- 
ing that has contributed so materially to the perfection of violin construction. 















In the violin the strings 
have a_ straight, free 
stretch from bridge A 
to pegs B, hence being tuned with 


A portion of the newly 
invented ‘“ Violyn” 
plate showing inclined 
pin block permitting the violin prin- 
least resistance, the greatest tone ciple of stringing, now accomplished 
vibration is produced without un- with a full metal plate for the first time 
necessary pull or tension. in the history of piano construction. 


The Kranich & : i le ange Ds 
Bach “Violyn” plate insures the minimum 


<a . ull upon the string— 
with inclined pin block this sabe in a baer 
eliminates the neces- 


vibration which means 

sity for the usual a purer, more sonorous, 

pressure bar which and se sustained 

adds one more un- wend. BE means case 

sactinialt agi oa in tuning, reduced 

em ry strain upon all of the 
severe bend to the 
strings and vastly 





strings, and the merit 
of “staying -in-tune” 
twice as long as with- 
out this marvelous 
improvement. 

@ The Kranich & Bach Upright is the only piano in the world built with a 
“Violyn,” or any other full metal plate with inclined pin block, analagous to 
the violin principle of stringing. 

© Write for descriptive pamphlet and catalogue. Favorable Installment Terms. Old Pianos in 





an ‘ New Scale Upright 

oe the tension PURITAN MODEL 

strain, in choicest Mahogany or Circassian Walnut. 
$450.00 


























exchange. 
| KRANICH & BACH, > iy tae 
“THE GARTER WITH THE HOLES” THE 







Ch PS aes . The 66 9 

ee BED ace-oraver carter | “COatless” Suspender 

PAR EXCELLENCE Under the Overshirt— 

Over the Undershirt. 

The ‘‘ Perforated ’’ — only practical Fe 
satisfactory Summer Sus- 

Leather Garter. pender, made to be worn 

Perspiration and odor proof | under the shirt. Always 


fabric lined. No metal or leather | invisible. Easy to put on 


ii : comes in contact with the skin. | and take off. “Cool, com- 





Made of one solid piece of leather. | fortable and negligee. 
a Either garter fits either leg. The Sets of tattations—ho we 
jizes: perforation allows the pores of ae ‘ 
Small, the skin to breathe. er . 
Redtam ana * 50 Cents and $1.00 a Pair. 50 Cents a Pair. 
Lares. For sale at your dealer's, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY, = Dept. H, 836 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GRAND PRIZE GONTEST 


An Uniimited Rumber of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your co ay, is even 40 3 cent. as 
ood as the criginal, it will win an illustrated magazine FF EE OF CHARGE FOR 
1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. : 
Mo Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink. See 
how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you willsend your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent. 
If pee drawing is even 40 percent.as good as the ovigine’, you have this natural 

ity, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 


bi 
with t, steady and profitable employment. 
Correspondence institute of America, Dept. 660 Scranton, Pa. 
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The World in a Nutshell 


[Continued from page 389] 








PERSONS 0ffreMOMENT 


GERMAN baroness who was entitled to cast a proxy 

vote-at a municipal election was not permitted to 
do so by the election officials. After the election she 
appealed to the courts, who ordered that the voting be 
done over again and the lady allowed to vote. Itisa 
most notable case of a woman’s last word. 




















TTENTION is called by John G. Wooley, one of the 

leaders of the Prohibition Party to the decline of 
that party’s vote with the triumph of its principles. 
He thinks it only proper that prohibition should be the 
death of the Prohibition Party. 


A Very unpopular gentleman is Willis Luther Moore, 

and his hold upon the job of boss of the Weather 
Bureau is weakening. It is thought that he injured his 
political health on that warm sunshiny Fourth of March 
he promised the city of Washington. 


HE Princess of Orange, who was born on April 3oth, 

is probably the most popular person for her age in 

all Europe. Hollanders are delighted over the birth of 

a daughter to Queen Wilhelmina and an heir to the 
throne of the Netherlands. 


S!mon Newton Dexter Nortu, whose connection with 

the Census Bureau has been almost as long as his 
name, recently came into violent collision with his new 
superior officer, Secretary Nagel, over how the Census 
Bureau should be run. Dr. North’s Senate connections 
saved his job for him, but it is believed that more 
statistics and less back talk will be produced henceforth 
in the Census Bureau. 


HE head of the Secret Service Bureau, John Elbert 

Wilkie, proposed the other day that while Uncle 
Sam remains hard up the subordinates of his bureau 
will work for nothing one day in seven. The sounds 
that immediately issued from the Washington office 
indicated that Chief Wilkie had not consulted his gum- 
shoe detectives when he made that offer. 


RS. Frank M. CroniseE of New York proposes that 
we adopt the Bulgarian system of making it un- 
pleasant for bachelors. She believes that bachelors 
over fifty years old should be taxed and the proceeds 
devoted to forty-dollar-a-month pensions for widows 
and unmarried women. Mrs. Cronise proposes to make 
single blessedness a luxury which only the rich can 
enjoy. f 
. H. Harriman, upon returning from a health-seeking 
trip, paid his respects to the Sherman Law. It was 
never intended to apply to railroads, he said, and should 
be repealed. Unfortunately, Mr. Harriman chose April 
Fool’s Day on which to make this statement. 


Senator Cummins of lowa has introduced an amend- 

ment to the Payne Tariff Bill providing for a 
graduated tax on incomes of over five thousand dollars. 
Senator Aldrich does not care for the idea and will give 
it his unofficial veto. 


Harvarp professor, William Henry Pickering, be- 

lieves that with ten million dollars he can make an 
apparatus with which he can signal Mars. His scheme 
involves a complicated system of mirrors which will 
flash sunlight to our sister planet. What the Martians 
will be able to tell us that will be worth ten million 
dollars, Professor Pickering does net pretend to know. 


Apmirat Iyicu and his two big Japanese cruisers were 

welcomed so cordially when they arrived at San 
Francisco that a large quantity of war talk was com- 
pletely ruined. The San Franciscans seemed willing 
to do anything for the admiral but pronounce his name. 


octors Jackson and Hussarp, of the Vanderbilt Clinic 
in New York, report marked progress in the curing 
of skin diseases by freezing. Liquid air and carbonic- 
acid snow have been used with equal success. The 
parts affected are frozen so quickly that the process is 
painless. . sees be 
HE former Governor of Kentucky, W. S. Taylor, 
together with five other men who were under in- 
dictment for the Goebel murder have been pardoned 
without trial by Governor Willson. This ends what 
was, perhaps, the most famous murder case in the history 


of the South, and one which has dragged on for ten- 


years. . enn 
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A Sense of Humor It is Tone that makes or unmakes a piano 


sENSE Of humor is something which every man 


eal 
*" possesses in a superlative degree. Men will admit ; h 
they have no reverence, that they ill-treat their wives, 1S one a as won Qaine Or e 
outdo their neighbors—will own up, indeed, to every Ee 
crime in the calendar, but not to being devoid of a sense 
of humor. 
And, moreover, the sense of humor belonging to 


every man is invariably ‘‘keen.” The most stolid, 
phlegmatic person, who never got near enough to the ] 
point of a joke to throw his hat upon it, will tell you, \' 
with tears in his eyes, that he never would have been \\ 
| 
} 


able to live through all the things he has lived through 


if it had n’t been for his sense of humor. j 
The worst offender, however, is the one who makes / “ 
a business of exploiting this universally assumed trait. (° \ 


He takes you aside in a kind of joyous confidence. 


modestly, is in no sense responsible for—‘* but anything 
funny—really funny-——appeals to me. If 1 could only 
remember to set them down! But somehow I never 
think of it at the time.” 

He then proceeds to téll you of an incident that hap- 
pened to himself—personally. You have read the story 
perhaps ten years back—so far back, indeed, that you 
have almost forgotten it. But you wouldn’t let your 


‘*1 could n’t begin to tell you,” he declares, ‘‘all the q 
funny things I see. I don’t know why it is’’—this VERTEGRAND 
with an air as if it were a heaven-sent gift, which he, S550 HE matchless tone of the Steinway 


is the result of all that has been /| 
done in three successive generations / 
of unfaltering fidelity to a high ideal. \ 


friend know that for the world. It iS the unequalled creative genius and ja) 
When he has finished, you laugh heartily. Long A 
practise has trained you to laugh, upon these occasions, manta 





mechanical skill of the Steinways that 


as if you really meant it, and you tell him that it is 
certainly one of the best things you have ever heard. 


Henceforth you avoid him. A burnt victim dreads the Steinway Pianos have made the Steinway the standard 





man with a sense of humor. be b } . ° ' 
deer . can be bought of an . 

Why is it that a man, modest in other respects : & f y of plano comparison. } 

who, if he saved another’s life, would conceal it authorized Steinway } 


boldly and unblushingly talks about his wonderful 
sense of humor without the slightest compunction ? 
Next to him comes the young girl of the family; let 
us call her dear Mabel. 
You ’ve seen Mabel, of course ? 


dealer at New York 


prices, with cost of Steinway tone is not that of a day, MW 
transportation added. , 


but of a lifetime; and it is this feature 


‘“‘Do you know,” her mother declares, “that child Illustrated catalogue \ 
sees the funny side of everything! You just ought to | and prices sent on re- of maintained musical value—and {\ 
hear her! No matter where she goes, it’s always the | , 1 4 y \ 
same! Why, last night we sat up listening to her quest and mention © ee . 
while she entertained us with what she saw on a trol- this magazine. therefore of maintained commercial 


ley-car—just think of it—and—well, | thought I should | 
certainly split with laughter. Mimic! Perfect! And | 
you ought to see the poetry she wrote! She’d be 
awful mad if she knew I was showing it. I wanted 
her to send it to the papers, but | could n’t persuade 
her. Isn’t it perfectly splendid? 1 suppose she ought 
not to be encouraged too much. I have a friend who’s 4 

a writer, and he advises me to keep her down—but it | : STEINWAY & SONS 


does seem as if a talent like that ought to be put to a 
use. Oh, you just wait till you hear her. Such a Steinway Hall 
‘ 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


value—that makes the Steinway 
worth all that is asked for it. 





sense of humor!” 

You don’t wait. You love dear Mabel—ata distance. eA ; } (Subway Express Station at the Door) 
You sneak away in the gloaming. You have been 
there before. Henceforth when Mabel heaves in sight 
you put your helm hard a-port and ‘‘ wear ship.” 

It has often been shyly insinuated—by bachelors 
that women have no sense of humor. 

Yet think of the monumental joke every woman | 
plays on a man when she marries him !—T. L. Masson. 


+ + 








ON FILE —s. i AMIR i ei Mae ie 
By CARLYLE SMITH | : : | ORMERLY Soap using Women | 
— Tired—Cross—Sick. Men who 


F AN unkind word appears, 
idreaded’ the Home -coming. No | 


File the thing away; 





If some novelty in jeers, LM : | Wonder ! 

File the thing away ; . Ce is... 'G@ NOW with Millions of Women 
If some clever little bit ; jae eS the old time Yearly upset for House- | 
Of a sharp and pointed wit, iat cleaning is out of date. The PEAR- 


Carrying a barb with it, 


4s N > ser KNOWS no season. Wits 
es oi ed [ | i user k ows no ast 


Home is kept Clean the year round, 

If some bit of gossip come, ¥ — because of the Ease and Perfect 
File the thing away; He < Cleanliness the use of PEARLINE | 

Scandalously naughty crumb, Pay insures. When you see an excep- 
File the thing away. , 

If suspicion comes to you 

That your neighhor isn’t true, 

Let me tell you what to do— 
File the thing away. 


tionally Clean home—a_ Bnight, 
Genteel-Looking woman, you may 


rest assured she uses PEARLINE | 


a 


Do this for a little while, * I +} \ >} He } 3 : EI WORK | 
Then go out and burn the file! J LNG H E i INSTEA D ¢ VE Y ( yl J 
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is our best varnish for fine 
interior woodwork. It dries 
with a beautiful lustre and can be 
rubbed and polished if desired. 
Our reputation for quality has been 
built upon this varnish. Its use ac- 
centuates the beauty of natural woods, 
and we guarantee it to give perfect 
satisfaction. 


PRICE 
$3.00 per Gallon 
Quarts 85c each 


For sale by paint dealers every- 
where. 
will send by express prepaid 
on receipt of price. 


If not at yours, we 





Full descriptive price list on application. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes. 


2693 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


‘FOR ALL PURPOSES | 


BLEUE ET 
CORNISH 


Two Years’ Credit 
if Needed 





From Factory to Home 
On a Year’s Free Trial 


Easy Terms 


Why Shouldn’t_ You Buy As 
Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Sornish Plan which, in 
brief, places a strictly high grade piano or organ in your home, 
freight paid if you wish, at rock-bottom factory price,upon 
terms of your own choice, giving you one year to test the 
instrument before you need decide to keep it and we give 
yon an Ironclad Bo nd of Indemnity which holds us to this 
offer and also insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 
Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 
The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue issued; it shows 
the choicest of our 50 latest styles and —— things you ought 
to know, whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The book 1s 
yours for the asking. Wrire for it now. 
Save one- —buy 


(CORNISH (0. Washington, N. J. - 
on the Cornish plan. 


Established Over 56 Years 
$513 CLEAR PROFIT IN 51 DAYS FROM AN INVESTMENT OF SiI50 


Is the result from the operation of one American Box 

dall Alley in Sullivan, Ind. Why not go into this busi- 
ness yourself? Itis the most practical and popular bowling 
game in existence. It will make big money in any town. 
These alleys pay from $25,00 to $65.00 each, per week, This 
is no gambling device, but a splendid bowling game for amuse- 
ment and physical exercise. Liberally patronized by the best 
ople of both sexes, Quickly installed, conveniently portable, No 
pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly all profit, Nearly 5000 sold to 
date. We sell on payments and our catalog is free. 


Write for catalog. Armmerican Box Ball Company, 
PATENTEES, 1502 Van Buren St., 





ov save you $100 and more on 
the purchase of a piano. 














Indianapolis, Ind, 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Changing South 


[Continued from page 374) 


agreed to accept a plea of guilty of simple assault. The 
parties have adjusted their differences, and | hope you 
will assess a reasonable fine.’ 

*** What are the facts in the case?’ 
judge. 

“This was exactly what they did n’t want the judge 
to know. Ware’s lawyer arose, a white-winged angel 
of peace: ‘Your Honor, Mr. Ware is a good fellow and 
a useful citizen, but a trifle impatient at times. The 
parties have made friends and the prosecutor desires to 
drop it 

***T want to hear the facts. Call the injured party.’ 

‘‘ After being called two or three times, a little pedler 
shuffled reluctantly around in front of the judge. His 
whole manner was a painful apology for being alive. 

‘“** Are you the prosecutor?’ 

‘**No, sir, | ain’t brosegute—Misder Vare 
tleman; I vants to gombromise.’ 

“**Are you the subject of the injury; 
you?’ 

“The pedler spread his hands with 
deprecation. 

**“It vas nuddings at all, Shudge. Ve haf a dispute 
und he call me doo or dree dimes a liar; den he knock 
me down mit an ax handle in de head; und ven I run 
avay he shoot me dree or four dimes mit a Vinchester 
rifle; dat vas all, Shudge, so hellup me. Misder Vare, 
he’s a nice shentleman; ve don’t haf no fuss.’ 

““*T see,’ remarked the judge; ‘Mr. Ware is a trifle 
impatient at times. We'll see if we can’t cure him.’ 
And he did cure him for a while. 


demanded the 


fine shen- 
did he strike 


a gesture of 


Capital Is Afraid of Guns 


““In years gone by this was a frontier with the fron- 
tier spirit. Outlaws flocked to a land where sentiment 
was lax and criminal courts notoriously inefficient. If 
one man killed another in anything resembling a fair 
fight, it was treated as an affair of honor, with which 
the courts had no concern. To this good day we have 
not traveled entirely away from that idea, and a few 
first-class white hangings would do a lot of good. 

“‘It used to be the custom for a man to put his pistol 
on as regularly as he put on his breeches. That has all 
been changed. The bully and the bad man have moved 
on. Business interests realized that capital will not come 
where life and property are unsafe. 

‘Nothing is more significant than the altered attitude 
of the South on the liquor question. When this coun- 
try was first settled everybody drank whisky, and every 
store sold it. _Towns and cities were full of doggeries. 
Some twenty years ago I happened to be in the legisla- 
ture. An old fellow whom I regarded as a crank of the 
first water kept harping on the subject of prohibition. 

**Old Major McGann stood it just as long as he could; 
then he rose and shook his bony finger: 

‘“*T’m agin all sumptuary. 1’m agin any fellow 
meddlin’ with what I eat, drink, or wear. You can’t 
make people good by law, and ’t ain't no use a tryin’. 
This here bill aims to stop the bung-hole, bust the jug, 
and put molasses in the decanter. I’m agin it. Pro- 
hibition never did prohibit and never will prohibit. It 
won't be enforced; you jes’ can’t enforce it. The fust 
prohibition law in this world wuz passed for the Garden 
of Eden. There warn’t but two people on the face of 
the earth, God A’mighty was chief 0’ police, and then 
they could n't enforce it.’ That killed the bill. 


Why the South Is Going “‘ Dry”’ 


‘*But so much crime and disorder grew out of the 
doggeries; they kicked up such a lot of trouble amongst 
our negroes, that sentiment has been steadily changing. 
Running a plantation has become a business that calls 
for sober men. Finally | changed my mind. When we 
held’ the last election, | rode twenty miles to vote for 
prohibition. 

‘*Our social system South has entirely changed. 
When | was a young man the most cultured society 
was on the plantation. People visited from house to 
house, spending weeks at a time. We felt a sympathy 
for our friends who were obliged to live in town. 

‘* After the war, labor was scattered and disorganized; 
the planter found himself without means to keep up 
the big house. So he moved to town, where his family 
would be protected and he could educate his children. 
The best life of the South shifted from the country to 
the city. No change that has come over my country 
is more distressing than this. The life that I loved has 
passed away. 

‘*What little prejudice, after the war, remained in the 
hearts of the Southern people has been forgotten. Few 
Northern gentlemen, like yourself, ever understood the 
realcauses for it. Mr. Ramsay, suppose you were a 
soldier in blue and I were a soldier in gray. We met 
on the field of battle, and | was fortunate enough to 
overcome you. You were left lying there wounded 
and helpless. Suppose during the night some cowardly 
scoundrel should sneak out of the woods and rob you 
of your watch, your money, and your clothes, then jeer 
at you. After the war you would visit my house and 
sit beside my fire, as you are doing to-night, without 
the slightest animosity. But you would always feel an 
unutterable contempt for the man who robbed and 
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insulted you. That was the way we felt toward the 
carpetbagger and the scalawag who plundered us. 

“Business intercourse sprang up. Southern merchants 
went North to buy; Northern capitalists came South 
seeking investments. Each said of the other: ‘He’s 
not such a bad fellow after all.’ Then the Spanish 
War cemented the reunion.” 

His lowered voice died out in silence. | saw him 
gazing upon his dead son’s face—his part of the price 
paid for a perfect reconciliation. We had wandered 
upon painful ground, and he changed the subject 
abruptly. 

‘‘We waste too much, and we do not use our land 
to advantage. Back yonder in that swamp lie fifteen 
thousand acres of land far richer than the valleys of the 
Rhine... Until our planting season changes, | can make 
no use of that land. 

‘““We are becoming commercialized. The saw mills 
are being run on business principles, employing thou- 
sands of men and bringing millions of dollars into the 
country. Cotton plantations are incorporated-and man- 
aged like trusts. The banks require gilt-edged security 
before they lend a dollar. The gambling houses are 
shut, and bucket-shops have got to go. Everything is 
changing—and I’m too old a dog to learn new tricks. 
But ’—he glanced around the room—‘‘! mean to keep 
this house so | can come back to it when I get tired of 
sky-scrapers and subways. A fellow does get tired 
of them, does n’t he, Mr. Ramsay ?”’ 

* * * * * * * 


Jake had put out my lamp and left me alone in the 
big room upstairs. 1 sank comfortably into the great 
four-poster bed and watched the firelight waving its 
fantastic figures on the floor. 1 laughed to myself; 1, 
the business lawyer, had traveled fifteen hundred miles 
on an important errand, and had forgotten to mention 
my business. It was so comfortable for once to play 
the guest. 

To-morrow we could talk. To-morrow, with the 
Southerner, is the time to talk business. 1 dozed off, 
dreamily grateful that some things in the South had not 


changed. 
No Need for a Doctor 


R. SéOTT, a prominent physician, had a patient who 

suffered from over-eating. Despite all warnings, 
every few weeks the doctor would be called in to 
assuage the grief of his patient. Once several months 
passed without a summons, so that, meeting his patient 
on the street, the doctor asked: 

‘* How is it | have p’t heard from you in so long? 
Are you taking my advice or my prescriptions, or have 
you joined the ranks of the food-faddists ?” 

‘*T have done none of these things,” responded the 
former dyspeptic. ‘‘I have found a perfect rule for 
permanent good health and | believe | am done with 
doctors forever.” 

“* How is that?” asked the doctor. 

‘* Well,” ejaculated the discoverer, ‘‘when I sit 
down at the table | am careful to see that | measure 
just six inches from the edge of the table. Then I eat 
and eat and when I hit—I quit.” 

a a 


More Expensive Than Elegant 


NEIGHBOR sent a present of a pair of chickens to a 

country parsonage where there was. a large family 
and a small income. Chickens were a luxury and the 
two youngest children (who were usually put to bed 
with a simple meal) were promised to share in the 
family treat. Just before the meal was announced two 
neighboring ministers dropped in, and the children’s 
mother had to compromise with the little people. A 
promise of candy pacified them to wait until the older 
people were through, when they were to have their 
share of the delicacy. 

No one thought anything of the children while the 
meal was in progress. The ministers were blessed with 
good appetities and the chicken was fast disappearing. 
Just as the last three small pieces were being conveyed 
to the plates of the guests, the door—which had been 
suspiciously creaking for some time—was flung wide 
open. Two faces glared at the visitors, while two 
childish voices shouted in unison, ‘‘ Eat it, hogs /” 

+ a 


Seven-League Boots a Fact 


A\N inventive Englishman has patented a near approach 
to the marvelous seven-leagued boots, calling his 
invention ‘‘ The Curve Shoe.” 

This shoe resembles one-half of a bicycle wheel. It 
is slightly elliptical in shape, and is fastened at the top 
to the foot. The ‘‘tire” protrudes at either end of the 
foot and a rigid rod, with a juint at the ankle, supports 
the leg from the knee down. 

These shoes weigh less than an ordinary pair of 
skates, and in using them the wearer simply has to 
walk. But the roll of the curved ‘‘runner” covers 
more ground than that of the average foot. When 
the sole rolls forward a spring is tightened, which 
springs the shoe forward in readiness for another step. 

Models of this magic foot-wear have been made for 
children’s use at a cost of two or three dollars. The 
inventor is now giving public exhibitions of his device 
in London. 
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Paint 
the 
Kitchen 
Floor 


The ideal 
kitchen floor is 
the one painted 
with Acme Quality: 
Floor Paint (Gran- 
ite). Better than 
linoleum or oil-cloth 
—costs but little—six 
cents a square yard; 
gives a hard, durable san- 
itary finish that saves scrub- 
bing and backache. That’s the 
advantage of the 


ACME 
QUALITY 


plan. Any woman can paint her own floors in a short time— 
brush it on at night—walk on it next day. 

_ _ If the wainscoting is painted and you wish it stained or var- 
nished, ask your dealerfor Acme Quality Paint and Varnish 
Remover. Apply a liberal coat of the Remover with an ordi- 
nary paint brush, permitting Remover to remain until paint be- 
comes softened ; then remove with putty knife or scraper. Then, 
after washing thoroughly, the woodwork will be in perfect 
condition for refinishing. 

_ .While painting the floors and refinishing the woodwork, you 
might as well enamel the pantry shelves. One of the Acme 
Quality Enamels (Neal's) is ideal for this purpose. A tint to 
harmonize with the kitchen decorations. Gives a hard, bril- 
liant, sanitary and attractive finish. 

Perhaps you have a comfortable old chair that does not 
appear to the best advantage. Refinish it—stain it with Acme 
Quality Art Wood Finish. You can practically make a 
new chair out of it. 

That isthe Acme Quality plan. Decide what you wish 
to paint, enamel, stain or varnish, and ask your dealer for the 
Acme Quality Finish to fit the purpose, 


The Acme Quality Text-Book 


tells you everything you want to know about any kind of 
painting—inside or out. What to use—where to use it—how 
to use it. The name Acme Quality covers a line of paints, 
varnishes, enamels and stains adapted to every painting or 
finishing use. 

Write for Text-Book—copy sent postpaid on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. L, Detroit, Mich. 


IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living. 
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Sanitary Floors 


Stores in which foods are sold—stores in which 
merchandise of any kind is sold—schools, offices and 
public buildings, should all have sanitary floors. 
Dusty floors are dangerous—a positive menace to 
health, for tramping feet set the dust particles and 
germs circulating through the air, thus increasing 
the chances of dust poisoning and resultant diseases. 

Floors can be made perfectly sanitary by treat- 
ing them three or four times a year with 


STANDAR 


Floor Dressing 


Tests have proved that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust nearly one hundred : 
per cent. It also keeps the air clean and STANDARD 
fresh, preserves the floors and saves labor. FLOOR 

Sold everywhere in barrels and cans of |. DRESSING 
varying sizes. 

Not intended for household use. 

We will prove the wonderful efficienc Standard 
Floor Dressing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. On 
request we will treat part of one store, schoolroom or 
corridor floor, free of charge. 

To localities far removed from our agencies, we will 
send free sample with full directions for applying. 


Ask for our free booklet “Dust and Its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Till? - 


The expert tailor- 
ing embodied in 
the work of our 
establishment is the 
result of selecting 

the best tailors, 

and training 
them to give the 





very particular 
workmanship re- 
quired in the clothes we make for 
the man who orders them, as he 
wants them, and when he wants 


them. 


$25 to $40 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Price Building Chicago 


Our local representative will show our woolens 
and take your measure. If you don’t 
know him, ask us. 




















A GENUINE 


PANAMA 
Express Prepaid $4.00 


light, cool, dressy, closely woven, adapt- 
shapes, blocked and trimmed all sizes, with 

it silk band and leathersweat band. $10.00 value, 

’ paid for $4.00. Save two profits. We import 
direct through Galveston from South America. Order 
State size—Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO., “‘Panama Hat Kings”’ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


WATCH ba. 7e)=1:185 


No artific ial bait ever invented so quickly attracts 
bass, pickerel and all game fish as our 


Famous Glittering 


Pearl Wobbler Spoon 





1 King; 

















which in the water has an eccentric 

wobbling motion much more 

effective than spinning and BY MAIL 
in combination with the POSTPAID 
beautiful colors of the 

pearl attracts and catches 2S5c. 


fish where 
fails. 


I 1 
everything else with our large illustrated cata- 


logue of fishing tackle. 


5. DOERING & GO., 566 Liberty Avé., Brooklyn, NEW York 














ADE. $2400-°° 
310) Ole ees (0) be) 









writes one man a few months after poteenin 

representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE EAL. ESTATE 
BUSINESS. No experience necessary; thie a had 
none. I will teach you the business by mail and 
appoint you my SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. You can 
work all or part of the time. A splendid opportu- 


nity for men WITHOUT CAPITAL to become INDEPEND- 
ENT. Let me explain my offer and send you my FREE BOOK. 


HERBERT HURD, Pres, Gray Realty Co., 802 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





Factory to you—size 9 x 18—1 to 4 letters or 
figures—either style—and 2 colors—$1.80 doz. 
—sample 20 cents—postage 2c.—Agents wanted. 


Park Pennant Co., 1325 Dauphin St., Phila., Pa. 
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Pippin and the 
Goshen: Lady 


[Continued from page 368) 
lV 


oLt’s Harry was in jail. Doll cried a great deal, 
and threatened to try an honest ‘life. Kitty was 
very peevish and unruly, and Miss Lawrence had been 
ill with fever since the night Pippin sent the letter. 
For eighteen days Pippin had in vain kept her 
rendezvous. 
“Tl not give up ’ope fer twenty days,” she said, 
eyeing a card, with a pencil jot upon it for every day 


that had passed since she sent the letter.“ ** Twenty 
days,” she sighed. ‘‘ Now I must think.” 
She folded her hands and swung her feet. She was 


sitting on the bench in the park. 

‘*| ain’t a goin’ to do it, ever no more after this onct,” 
she mentally affirmed, ‘‘an’ but fer ’er, | wouldn't 
this onct.” 

Pippin had reformed. She had tried in spare mo- 
ments to find employment. She knew she should 
when Miss Lawrence no longer needed her. But once 
more the final coup seemed imperative. Every day 
now Pippin expected to make it. Each night she 
wondered that she had not. She had so little left. 
Dry bread had become her diet, and Miss Lawrence ate 
hardly at all. Sometimes she tried, to please Pippin. 

‘IT must go to er.” Pippin rose. ‘I got to do it 
once more.” She tried to be patient with the inner 
voice that urged her not to steal again. ‘‘I don’t want 
to,” she explained. 

She walked home weakly. The sound of voices 
within her room, as she paused to knock, startled her. 
Her little heart beat deafeningly for a moment. 

“* America?” 

“* America!” 

The voices of Doll and Kitty raised in chorus were 
unmistakable; Pippin clinched her small hands. 

‘* Then yer ’er American cousin?” piped Kitty. 

Pippin pressed closer to the door. 

“*Cousin?” questioned Miss Lawrence. 

‘* Well,” said Doll, ‘1 never knew she’d any cousin, 
an’ |’ve knowd ’er from a biby.” 

A lull in the conversation. 

“She said yer ’er cousin; are your” 
an excited voice. 

““She told you so?” asked Miss Lawrence, softly. 

“Yes,” from Kitty and Doll. 

‘* Of course, | am Pippin’s cousin.” 
said it emphatically. 

Pippin breathed quick with gratitude and victory. 

**So you’re Pip’s cousin,” marveled Kitty. 

“Yes, think of it,” echoed Doll; ‘‘an’ a loidy.” 

‘Pippin allus ’ad a w’y of ’er own,” recalled Kitty. 

And just here, Pippin opened the door and slipped 
into the room. Her gaze met Doll’s accusingly and 
with a glow of defiance. 

‘*1’m just in time to mike you loidies tea,” she said. 

Doll and Kitty rose. They were greatly dressed, and 
Kitty’s garments exhaled a confused fragrance. Her 
coiffure was elaborate, her litttle pinched face ghastly 
with powder. 

‘* We won't stop, Pippin.” 
quietly. 

When they were gone Pippin turned the key quietly 
upon them. She looked eagerly at Miss Lawrence. 

“They knocked,” she explained. ‘‘I thought it was 
you and opened the door. | had been asleep dreaming 
I was on a ship, sailing home.” 

She snuggled her head in the pillow. 

‘A bit of tea?” urged Pippin. 

“*1 am thirsty,” Miss Lawrence admitted. ‘' Pippin,” 
she said, ‘‘if | wanted you to, would you ge and live 
with me in America ?”’ 

‘*Would I!” Pippin leaped ecstatically over the 
soap-box cupboard. 

‘1 shall take a situation,” Miss Lawrence continued 
drowsily, ‘‘ as cook ’’—she laughed—‘‘ or laundress, for 
a while—while | consider writing Mr. Charlié Brown 
that he’s the only man on earth.” 

“*You’re better to-d’y, miss,”’ 
her face from view. 


Kitty urged, in 


” 


Miss Lawrence 


She slunk toward.Doll 


said Pippin, turning 
7 8 
As Pippin, sleek from recent ablutions, without the 
big- pocketed pinafore, came out of her room, Doll 

slipped from hers at the other end of the hall. 

‘* Pippin,” she said diffidently. 

Pippin was cool. 

“You’re vexed,” said Doll. 

Silent assent from Pippin. 

‘* Afraid, eh?” Doll sneered resentfully. 
mike yer a bit o’ trouble there.” 

‘Try it, try it!” cried Pippin. ‘“Where’s yer’usband? 
’Oo worked with ’im, an what.’s’e up fer now?” 

**Sh!” Doll caught Pippin’s arm, ‘‘’ush; oh, Pippin!” 
she sobbed. 

“*Well then, leave me alone,”’. warned Pippin. 

‘*| likes yer cousin,” said Doll, twisting agitatedly at 
a corner of her apron. ‘‘I would n’t tell what yer do.” 

‘*1 don’t do it no more,” said Pippin. 

Doll’s quick eyes questioned curiously. 

“What yer livin’ on now—you 4din’t workin’ ?” 
Doll stepped eagerly nearer. 


“1 could 
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June, 1909 


Pippin leaned weakly against the wall. She knew 
she must ‘‘do something ” that very day. Sheintended 
to, after she had been to the one o’clock rendezvous. 
That had come to seem now almost an idle habit. 

‘1 s’y, Pippin,” pressed Doll, ‘‘let me lend yer a bit.” 

Pippin’s eyes flashed suspicion. 

‘*You told me yer stony-broke,”’ she accused. 

‘‘1 know,” admitted Doll. ‘‘1’d a bit ’id fer a rainy 
d’y. 1 did try to borrow yours. I was mean, | own it. 
Let me lend yer a bit fer—’er.” _ Doll indicated Pippin’s 
door. 

Pippin eyed her. 

‘*| likes ’er,” Doll said again. ‘‘She’s a nice pritty 
young loidy—she did look ill an’ sweet there yesterd’y. 
| own up, too, Pippin, we went in there to mike you 
trouble. I was annoyed at yer secret w’ys; but she 
was kind an’ perlite an’”’—Doll began to cry. 

Pippin moved restlessly. . 

‘*l am goin’ to work too, Pippin,” sobbed Doll, as 
one renouncing all joy of life. ‘1 been thinkin’ o’ mar, 
an’ now ’Arry’s up fer a year. Poor ’Arry, an’ ’is 
weak ’eart!” 

Doll cried some morte. 

‘CE’ll be disappointed, to come out o’ quod an’ 
find me turned ’onest, an’ workin’.” 

‘CE’ll get used to it, Doll.” Pippin now spoke 
kindly. 

‘* Will yer tike me loan ?” urged Doll. 

Pippin paused. It was stolen money Doll offered to 
supply the needs of the sweet, unsuspecting one. 

‘*|—1 "ll see yer when | come in, Doll,” she mumbled. 
‘I’m goin’ now to see about a certain berth.” 

It was an hour later that Doll, standing in Kitty’s 
doorway, was about to stop Pippin as she came up the 
stairs; but the large figure of a young gentleman in 
light clothes, a noticeable red tie in which flashed a 
diamond pin, tan shoes, tan gloves—a gentleman all 
splendidly turned out, Doll saw—followed Pippin so 
closely, so eagerly, that he all but trod upon her little 
heels. 

The gentleman was motioned aside as Miss Lawrence 
opened the door at Pippin’s knock. 

“* Say, little girl, I’ve got a job, and not cooking or 
washing,” was the animated, unexpected greeting of 
Miss Leonora Lawrence, ‘‘ but leading lady in ‘‘ The 
American Widow,” Company going to tour the prov- 
inces—ten pounds per, and you’re to go, too, | 
won't—” 

Miss Lawrence screamed. The gentleman had stepped 
into view. 

‘Charlie Browne ! ” 

“Sally!” He did not say Leonora. 

Thev met in the fond embrace of which Pippin had 
dreamed. With quick eyes she surveyed Mr. Browne 
from the tip of his pointed toes to his high, immaculate 
collar. 

‘**E’s a bit of auright,” she murmured. ‘‘ E’s a ’ero; 
‘e’d be a lord if ’e didn’t live in America where ’e 
can’t.” 

And she slipped out of the room and sat on a step in 
the dark little hall to wonder over the country, across 
the water, where a man may be born to heroism and 
gallantry and yet not bear a title. 

‘* America,” she whispered. 

**Sally,”—the big voice of Mr. Browne reached 
her—*‘ we'll take little Pippin and make her an Amer- 
ican ef Goshen, Indiana! ” 

‘* Pippin!” called Miss Lawrence. 

‘*Pippin,” echoed Mr. Browne. 

‘* Pippin,” they chorused. 

Pippin rose, pressing a little hand to her beating little 
heart. 

‘They ain’t goin’ to leave me. 1 ’m goin’ to Amer- 
ica—you can’t be a lord there, but you can be a loidy, 
an’ 1’m a loidy’s maid.” 
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The Soft and Light 


Guaranteed Hosiery is “Holeproof” 
In All the Latest Summer Colors 


If you want guaranteed hosiery that is soft, light and stylish, 
in all the latest summer colors, you must get the hosiery stamped 
“ Holeproof” on the toe. 

“ Holeproof” is the original guaranteed hosiery, 37 years have 
been spent in perfecting it. You don’t want hosiery heavy and 

cumbersome—made by an amateur with less experience. 

No amateur maker can ever make hose half so good as ““Holeproof.” 

We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton at an average cost of 

63c. per pound. 

Yet, yarn is sold for as low as 35c. per pound. 


roof tios Ss 
FOR leproo AND osiery 

We use a special process of knitting. Our yarn is 3-ply in the 
body and doubled to 6-ply in heel and toe. We spend $30,000 a 
year simply for inspection. 

The result is a hosiery so much better than others that we 
must-now make 18,000 pairs a day to supply the demand. 


It is this enormous production that allows us to sell 
the best hose on the market at the price of the ordi- 
nary. When the best costs no more than the com- 
mon you may as well have the best. 


It is not enough just to get ‘‘guaranteed’’ 
hosiery. If you want hose that are soft and 
attractive, you must insist on ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 


25c a Pair 


6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 
Up to $3.00 


This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs 
of men’s, women’s and children’s hose: 


“*If any or all of these hose come to holes, 
rip or tear—or need darning within six 
months from the day you buy them—we will 
replace them free.’’ 


Dre Your Hose Insurek? 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ is sold in your 
town. We will tell you the dealers’ names on 
request or will ship direct, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of remittance. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
317 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Holeproof Sox 
—6 pairs,$1.50. Medi- 
um and light weight. 

Black, black with white feet, 
light and dark tan, navy 
blue, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue, green, gun-metal 

and mode. Sizes, 944 to 12. 

Six pairs of a size and weight 

in a box. All Or as- 


60) as desired. 
Hoieproof Sox (extra light 
weight)—6 pairs, $2.00. Made entire- 
ly of Sea Island cotton. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox— pairs, $3.00. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Black, 
navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, lav- 
ender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh col- 
or and mode. Sizes, 944 to 12. 

Holeproof Full-Fashioned Sox—6 
pairs, $3. Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2.0. 
Medium weight. Black, tan, black with white 
feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy 
blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre - Stockings — 6 
pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light 

weight. Tan, black, pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue and 
navy blue. Si 8 to 11. 


































Sizes, 

Boys’ Holeproof Stock- 

ings—6 pairs, $3.00. Blackand 

tan. Specially reinforced knee, 

heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Misses’ Holeproof 

Stockings— 6 pairs, $3.00. 

Black and cor —— 

_ U.S.Pat. forced knee, heeland toe. Sizes, 

Feros itos, 8 to 934. These are the best 
children's hose made today. 
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ALMANAC” ‘*F”? of Dress and Sports 
sent free for a postal. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnifi- 
cent wearing qualities of the vose 
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The Sky Man 


[Continued from page 377) 


head. ‘ No,” he said, “the thing’s not impos- 
sible—not inconceivable, at least. The big 
birds can fly that far, and think nothing of it.” 

The old man snorted, “ They ’re built that 
way. Think of the immense strength of their 
wing muscles! ”’ 

“Not so enormous,’’ said the younger man. 
“I dissected the wing of an albatross once to 
see. It’s not by main strength they keep 
afloat in the air; it’s by catching the trick of it.” 

“That ’s what he said,” the girl cried eagerly. 
“He told me he could fly across the north pole, 
from Dawson City to St. Petersburg; and when 
I asked him if he could keep flying all the time 
like that, he said the biggest birds didn’t fly, 
they sailed, and he sailed, too, and the force of 
gravity was his keel.”’ 

Her story was making its impression on the 
younger man, at least, even if his father was as 
impervious to it as he still seemed. 

“Well, if you dreamed that,’’ said Tom, “it 
was a mighty intelligent dream, I'll say that 
for it.” 

“ But it wasn’t a dream at all!” she cried. 
“Did n’t I help him take the thing apart and 
fold it up into a bundle? And didn’t he say 
that he was a tax-payer, and that his name was 
Philip Cayley ?” 

She was addressing tht elder man as she 
spoke, and as she mentioned the name—it was 
the first time she had mentioned it to any one- 
she saw him shoot a startled, inquiring glance 
at his son. Following it, she met Tom Fan- 
shaw’s eyes staring at her in utter amazement. 





“Cayley,” he said, half under his breath; 
“Philip Cayley 

‘‘That was the name,” she answered. 

“And yet I'd be willing to swear,” he said, 


“T’ve never mentioned that name 
my life.”’ 

““No,” she said. ‘ Why 
know you didn’t. [| knew | had never heard 
it before when he told me it was his.” She 
hesitated a moment; then, “ Did you ever know 
aman named Philip Cayley, Tom?” 

He let the question go by unheeded, and, for 
a long time, gazed silently out over the land. 


to you in 


should you? | 


“1 suppose,” he said at length, ‘‘ that a coinci- 
dence like this, any coincidence, if only it be 


strange enough, will bring a touch of supersti- 
tious fear to anybody. I never had even a 
touch of it before, in all my life; and I always 
had a little feeling of contempt for the men who 
showed But now—well, well, | wish poor 
old Hunter had n’t strayed away last night. | 
was n’t alarmed about him before, and I’ve no 
rational ground for alarm about him now, 
only—”’ 

He did not go on until she prompted him 
with a question. “And has the sky-man, Philip 
Cayley, anything to do with the coincidence ?”’ 

Still it was a little while before he spoke. 
‘| suppose I ’d better tell you the story—part 
of it, at least; | could n’t tell it all to you.” 
He turned to his father. ‘You, | think, al- 
ready know it.” Then, with evident reluctance, 
he began telling the story to Jeanne. 

“There was a man named Philip Cayley,” he 
said, ‘‘in Hunter’s class at the Point; three 
classes ahead of me, that was. He and Hunter 
were chums, the ‘David and Jonathan,’ you 
know, of their class. | remember what a stroke 
of luck for them everybody thought it was 
when they were assigned to service in the same 
regiment. It seems to me, as | think back to 
our days at the Point—of course, my memory 
may be playing me a trick—but it seems to me 
that even then Cayley was interested in the 
navigation of the air. Anyway, somebody—I 
think it was Cayley—kept a scrap-book of all 
that the newspapers and magazines reported on 
the subject; | remember seeing it. 

I lost sight of him and Hunter when they 
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Singing quality is what your talking machine 


lacks. That is why vocal and instrumental music 
sounds ‘‘off” to you. The trouble is not with the 
record, not with the reproducer, but with the horn! 


Whether metal or veneered wood, your horn is non- 
resonant; it is dead! The Music MASTER 
Woop Horn gives singing quality. 
It is_ the men oon built of resonant 
solid wood on scientific sounding- 
board principles—the only horn wit 
vibratory freedom. With the Music 
MASTER Woop Horn you will no 
longer have disappointment in 
hearing vocal om instrumental 
music. Instead, you will be 
amazed at the faultless tones 
of the record reproduc- 
tion. Sent on one 
week’s trial. 
Choice of oak, ma- 
hogany or spruce, 
for any make or 
Money refunded if you are not 


















The Musie Master 


style of machine. 
satisfied. 

Ask your dealer for the MUSIC MASTER; if he can’t 

supply you, write us. Full description sent on request. 


Sheip & Vandegrift, Inc., 837 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Special Values 


in Old Violins 


‘The Lyon & Healy collection now offers 
some rare old gem at exceedingly low 
prices. Through this collection have 
passed the finest violins ever sold in 
America. Thousands of satisfied patrons. You are 
invited to send for 60-Day Discount Circular. We 
will send with it a copy of our beautiful catalog of 
Old Violins—free. Prices from $50 to $10,000. Easy 
payments if desired. 


Lyon & Healy, 85 Adams St., Chicago 
IT PAYS BIG 


pune'ntes Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our In- 
struction Book and **Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish —— Outfit with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, Humorous dramas brimfu! 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance work and 
songs illustrated. One man can do it. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any locality for a man with a little 
money to show in churches, school houses, lodge halls, 
theatres, ete. in 

tnitooerate Five Cent Theatres ,::.. 
rooms. Motion Picture Films and Song Slides 
rented, Profits $10 te over 8100 per night. 
Others do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us, we'll tell you how, (Catalog free. 


55 Chemieal oy CHIC. . . 
Amusement Supply Co. to,5"Frdoiden date aves, San Francisco 























i quickly by 
“0 Pane Pione Method. Me- 
aids. Diploma recognized by highest au- 
Sc hool chartered by the State. rite for 








rtable, pure white, steady, 

t. Brighter than Firm — ay oF 
pit 100 candle power. No grease, 
dirt nor odor, hted instantly. Costs 
—_ cts. per week. sdk Le — Ltd 
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for ee neon Do not tdeiay.” 
GHT CO, 
Wok t Din Bt. Canton, Ohio 
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A Wheel Chair is often an 
invalid’s greatest comfort. 
We offer over 75 styles of these easy, self-propelling 
and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 
provements. Ship direct from factory to you, 
‘\ .. freight prepaid, and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending for 
<q free Catalogue NOW 
) N MFG. co, 
TOLEDO, 0. 
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408 Madison Ave., 















Our ous © are filling High Salaried 
tions. Good artists 


EARN $25 70 $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy | faseinat ing work. Our courses of 






















Personal Home I by corr nee, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching ‘Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 


Handsome Art Book, Free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N18 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AGENTS ARE COINING MONEY 


Selling ene new PATENTED POSITIVE TENSION 

ISSORS. No other house sells them. Can’ t 
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pairs first three goes made ou 
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went to the Philippines. It is only justice to 
Hunter to say that | never heard a word-of the 
thing that happened out there from him. He 
never seemed to want to talk to me about it, 
and, of course, | never forced him. Well, I can 
make a short story of it, anyway, though it has 
to be a nasty one. 

‘‘A man came to the post one day, the head 
man of one of the neighboring villages out 
there, a man with white blood in him—Spanish 
blood. They carried him in, for he could n’t 
walk. He was in horrible condition. He had 
been tortured—I won’t go into details of that 
—and flogged nearly to death. He said that 
Cayley had done it. He had remonstsated with 
Cayley, he said, because he feared for his daugh- 
ter’s safety—she was a pretty girl, whiter than 
her father—and it seems that the man’s fears 
had some justification. If appears. that Cayley 
had come out there, blind drunk, with a couple 
of troopers, who deserted that same night, and 
manhandled the old man. The girl joined in 
her father’s accusation; at least she did n’t deny 
anything. 

‘““Cavley was away on scout duty at the time 
the man came in—the thing had happened some 
days prior, just before he started out. It came 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, for every- 
body liked Cayley and thought him an excep- 
tionally decent, clean sort of chap, though he 
and Hunter both were drinking a good deal just 
then. Poor Hunter was all broken up about it. 
Everybody believed that he really knew some 
incriminating facts against Cayley, but he never 
would speak. 

“As for Cayley himself, he made no defense 
whatever. He denied he did it, and that was 
all. There wasn’t any real corroborative evi- 
dence against him, so the court martial dismissed 
the case as not proved. But he would n’t testify, 
himself, nor have a single witness called in his 
behalf; and he resigned from the service then 
and there, and disappeared, so far as | know, 
from the world. I heard he had a ranch down 
somewhere in New Mexico—near Sandoval, | 
think the place was.” 

His father saw a quick tightening in the girl’s 
horror-stricken eyes at the sound of the name, 
which evidently, in some way, helped corrobo- 
rate the story to her, but he did not question 
her about it. 

“Well, that’s all I know,” said Tom, in con- 
clusion. “‘ The thing about broke Perry Hunter’s 
heart, and he quit the service himself shortly 
after. It had this effect on him, though: he 
told me the other night that he had never drunk 
a drop since he had left the army. 





‘“ But you can see how queer it is, can’t you— 
what an odd, nameless feeling of foreboding it 
gave me when, on the night that Perry Hunter 
disappeared, | learn that a vision, or a man, 
who called himself Philip Cayley, came flying 
down out of the midnight sky and talked to 
you?” 

rhe girl was looking at him in a strange, 
dazed sort of way. ‘‘I can add this much to 
your story, Tom,” she said. “ When he was 
telling me last night—that sky man—how he 
lived up there on the wing, I said what a con- 
tempt he must have for all the world, for all of 
us wingless ones, to whom the little mountains, 
seas, and rivers opposed such barriers. And he 
gave a short, rather bitter sort of laugh, and 
said, if it were true, then he had only acquired 
for the world the feeling the world held~for 
him.” 

There was a silence after that, while the three 
out there on the Aurora’s deck looked blankly 
into each other’s faces. 

The silence was broken at length, by a hail 


from the shore. ‘‘Ahoy, Aurora,” cried the 
voice. 

Mr. Fanshaw answered with a wave of his 
arm. ‘‘That’s Donovan,”’ he said to the others; 


then, ‘Yes; what is it?”’ he cried. 
“Will you send a dinghy for me, please ?”’ 
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Bountiful Harvests 


are not only the foundation of national prosperity, but 
also of the nation’s health. The living essence of wav- 
ing barley fields, blended and fermented with the tonic 
juices of Saazer Hops, seethes in every bottle of 


ANHEUSER-BUscy), 


Thus this famous liquid food is no artificial compound—but comes 
direct from nature’s laboratory. Hence it feeds and builds up the 
human frame and relights the sacred fires of health in those within 
whose ailing bodies the spark of life burns dim and low. Order a 
case from your Druggist or Grocer—have it delivered today. 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 
Gold Trade-Mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-Mark and 
15 cents for postage, we will send one of our, Vienna Art Plates to any 
address in the United States. 
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We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General! 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


in America. 
any investment of capital. 


your present occupation. 
the world. 


A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
Representative. Write for 62-page book, Free. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money in it. 


FREE to Each 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2756 Reaper Block, Chicago 
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ALWAYS OPEN 


The best place for rest or recreation or recuperation at this season is 


ATLAN TLE CTY 


and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


reservations to 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of 
those who come to secure 
them. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ON THE BEACH 
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To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote 
the growthand beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with 


Cuticura Soap 


And occasional dressings with 


Caticura are usually effective 
when all other methods fail. 
Special and full directions accom- 
pany each package of Cuticura. 
In the preventive and curative 
treatment of eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings and chafings, for sanative, 
untiseptic cleansing of ulcerated 
and inflamed mucous surfaces and 
all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, these pure, sweetand gen- 
tle emollients are indispensable. 


i throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 


arterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix: Austra- 

1, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, B. K. 7. 
Caleutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: Japan, Z 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein Pepickay: 
M Ww South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Natal, ete.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 


Sole Props.. 133 Ptiatneaioas Ave., Boston 
ag@Post-tree, 32-page Cuticura book telling how 
to preserve, purify and beautify the skin and scalp. 
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— Always drapes 

evenly in re and ails no bulkiness — no draw-strings 
g ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 

round 
1 b eagles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 

m made at home 

FREE : end for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It's Free to every woman writ- 


ll about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 

opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 

10 Days Free ‘Trial. When you get our book, if your 

t been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, « 

ection of material and style, and we will make the 

ir order. When you get it, wear if ten days, and 

if you don't find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
. ly refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
aternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
skirts will positively please you — 


same 
ted book free. Which book shall we 







WARNING 
you against disappointment we caution you that the FINE-FORM 
MATERNITY SKIRT is the only “* Maternity Skirt” on the market, as it Is the 
rt which can always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substi- 

1 rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to every 
i tastes. No pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. 
rea are protected by patent. 









The boat was despatched at once, and, while 


| they waited, Mr. Fanshaw borrowed Jeanne’s 


field-glasses for a look at the man who had hailed 
them. ‘‘He’s in a hurry,” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘He looks as if he had news of one sort 
or another.” They all had felt it in the mere 
timber of his voice—something urgent; some- 
thing ominous. 

It seemed an interminable while before the 
returning boat came alongside the foot of the 
accommodation ladder. When the newcomer 
appeared at the head of it, his face had plainly 
written on it the story of some tragedy. 

“What is it?’’ Jeanne asked, not very stead- 
ily. ‘Oh, please don’t try to break it to me} 
Tell me, just as you do the others.”’ 

“It’s nothing concerning you, miss, not 
especially, | mean; nothing to do with your 
father.” Then he turned to Mr. Fanshaw, “I 
found Mr. Hunter, sir.”’ 

“Dead?” The tone in which Donovan had 
spoken made the question hardly necessary. 

“Yes, sir. His body is lodged deep down in 
one of the ice fissures in the glacier. 1 could 
see it perfectly, though | could n’t get down to it.” 

Tom Fanshaw covered his face with his hands 
for a moment. Then looked up and asked, 
steadily: ‘He slipped, | suppose ?”’ 

At the same moment his father asked: ‘‘ Do 
you think we shall be able to recover the body ?’ 

Donovan answered this question first. 

“We can try, sir, though | ’ve not much hope 
of our succeeding.” 

Then, after a moment’s hesitation, he turned 
to the son. 

“No, sir, he didn't fall; at least it wasn’t 
the fall that killed him. | found this in a cleft 
in the ice near by. It must have been driven 
clean through his throat, sir.” 

He held out, in a shaking hand, a long, slim, 
ivory dart, sharp almost as steel could be, and 
stained brown with blood. ‘‘ He was murdered, 

tr,” Donovan concluded simply. 

“Give me the dart,” the old gentleman de- 
manded. As he examined it, his fine old face 
hardened. ‘Do you see?’’ he asked, holding 
it out to his son. “There is no notch in the 
end for a bow-string, but it will lie very truly 
in the groove of that throwing-stick that Jeanne 
brought aboard the yacht this morning.” 

Then he turned to the girl. ‘I’m afraid 
your visitor last night was no vision, my dear, 
after all.” 

But the girl was looking and pointing skyward. 


[Zo be continued in July] 





THE SUMMER NEST 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


HINGLES and slabs together, 
With a chimney built of stone; 
Shelter to suit the weather 
Till the summer birds have flown: 


Just like the birds, we make it, 
As a place for joy and rest; 
Then, after that, forsake it, 
As the birds forsake a nest. 


Nothing too fine or treasured 
To be roughly used or lost; 
Nothing that needs be measured 
Or considered as to cost: 


Only a few plain dishes 
For a happy man and wife; 
Everything here one wishes 
For a month of summer life. 


Shingle and slab—the nearest 

To a nest for maid and man. 
Love in a cottage! Dearest, 

It was you who found the plan! 
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Try It On 


STEAKS 


Epicures declare a steak is 
not complete without 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gra- 
vies, Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Velsh Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly improved 
by its use. 


Imitations of Lea & 
Perrins Sauce have 
met with no success. 
The origin al 
Worcestershire fills 
every requirement, 


Unequaled as 
a Digestive. 


Joxun Duncan's Sons, 
Agts., New York, 






























Picnic Time is Nea 


No other basket like this Hawkeye Refrig- 
erator Basket for outings. Keeps contents 
coolon hottest days. A piece of ice in the ice 


compartment lasts 
“i HAWKEYE 
@ Refrigerator Baskets 


are built of rattan with | of 
rust-proof metal easy kee; 

os? clean. Asbestos and felt packing ul heat 
— ——- Piping around lid makes basket 
airtight. All sizes. Strong, hygienic, ideal 
‘for light housekeeping, Ask your dealer for a 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. Write us forour 
free descriptive booklet, Gives dainty recipes. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO, 
500 Main Street, Burlington, Ta, 
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SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
PARKER’S Hair FRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
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Never — to Restore ~ al Hair to 
s Youthful Colo 
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Jimmy Pepperton of 
Oshkazoo 


[Continued from page 785) 


anything that has brought you within reach of the law. 
Not to put too fine a point upon it, | don’t believe you 
have. Now, when this money is paid over to your 
wife, and the other twenty thousand given to you, | 
want you to remain right here on deck as though noth- 
ing had happened. Do you understand? Stillenger, 
Long, and no one else except you and me and Walton 
must know what has happened until Stillenger asks 
you to transfer the shares to him. When do those two 
vultures return ?” 

‘““You mean—?” 

Yes.” 

‘*Stillenger won’t be back this week, and Long is 
coming day after to-morrow.” 


“All right. Gather up those papers and come to 
town with me.” 
“I daren’t. They telephone me upon an average of 


once an hour, and | must be here to answer.” 

Very good; as soon as Brinsmead returns I 'Il go to the 
station and send a telegram to Walton, my lawyer.” 

Two weeks later, when the deal with the Citizens’ 
Company was signed, sealed, and delivered, the secret 
conclave was convened in the offices of the United 
Street-railway Company. There were eight men pres- 
ent, but just before the proceedings began, a ninth 
appeared, followed by a tenth. 

August Stillenger, the chairman, with a puzzled 
frown on his brow, looked at the newcomer as on one 
he had seen somewhere but could not place. . When, 
however, Lawyer Walton appeared, like a flash Stil- 
lenger recognized them both. 

“‘Mr. Pepperton,” said Stillenger, quietly, “this is a 
private meeting.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Stillenger, and, as you are in the 
chair, | hope you will see that no intruders enter.” 

“You will not be offended then at my exercising my 
chaitrman’s duties in asking you to withdraw, Mr. 
Pepperton ?” 

“Pardon me, but no one has a better right than my- 
self in this room. I have acquired four hundred and 
fifty-six thousand, four hundred and ten shares of 
United from my respected father-in-law, John Arm- 
strong, with whom, | think, you are acquainted.” 

“In that case, of course, Mr. Pepperton, | welcome 
you to a seat at this table. But is Mr. Walton’s pres- 
ence necessary ?” 

‘I should like to obtain permission for him to 
attend, if you don’t mind, because | have paid twenty 
thousand dollars for the stock formerly held by Vincent 
Holbrook, who has asked me to apologize for his 
absence. These two blocks of stock give me, so 
Walton says, control of the company, therefore | should 
like to have him at my elbow if I may. 1 have prom- 
ised him the position of legal adviser to the new 
United, and thus, you see, he has a certain interest in 
making good his word.” 

August Stillenger bowed: a very perfect bow of 
exactly the right quality, neither too curt nor too 
deferential. 

“| think you have made a most admirable choice, 
Mr. Pepperton, and now I suppose we may proceed to 
reorganize the United Street-railway Company.” 
_“That’s what we are here for, Mr. Stillenger,” said 
Jimmy, courteously, with his winning smile. 


[THe Env] 
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Inspecting Factories with a Bottle 


NEw York City is in the lead in a simple method of 
inspecting factories. The plan is so simple that 
one wonders why it was never before adopted. It 
requires no expensive equipment, no company of trained 
assistants, no interviews with factory owners, and no 
impertinent questioning of employees. All that is 
necessary is an empty bottle, and it remained for Dr. 
C. P. Graham Rogers, medical inspector in the depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, to successfully demon- 
strate this fact. Dr. Rogers visits the sweat-shop or 
factory, the sanitation of which means life and often 
death to the thousands that work there so many hours 
a day, and takes the cork out of the bottle. “Nature 
does the rest. The bottle quickly fills with the air 
that is being breathed by the workers in the shop, and 
Dr. Rogers, tightly replacing the cork, later analyzes 
this air in his laboratory. The story of poisonous 
Bases is quickly told. 
_ Owing to the widespread knowledge of tuberculosis, 
Its preventives and cures, proper ventilation is now 
tegarded as a most important factor in the health of any 
community. When this test proves the unhealthful 
condition of the atmosphere, artificial ventilation is 
insisted upon to the great benefit of the workers. 


e a 


It is generally the man who doesn’t know any 
better who does the things that can’t be done. You 
see the blamed fool doesn’t know that it can’t be 
done, so he goes ahead and does it. 

Charles Austin Bates. 
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Read These 


RARE LETTERS! 


Revealing How Pompeian Face Cream 
Makes People Good-Looking 


Women and men (and there are several million) who do use Pompeian Massage 
Cream are certainly enthusiastic about it. Read and see for yourself. 





Note: These unusual endorsements were sent to the “Good Housekeeping” Magazine, a publication, noted for 
* its discriminating class of readers. From the many letters received we reproduce a few (exactly as written 
except the underscorings). Obviously, we are not at liberty to publish the names of the writers of these unusual 


endorsements. But upon request we will give names and addresses. 
What Women Say: What the Men Say: 
We have used Pompeian Massage Cream in our family for 


Pompeian Massage Cream has marvelous cleaning qualities, 
I have seen a woman go to her room looking ard, weary some time, and all are equally pleased with its beneficial effects. 
and worn, and issue therefrom a short time after looking as if she = son who is just beginning to shave, was greatly troubled 
had discovered the bloom of youth, the skin was 80 rosy, and the ith his face until some friend recommended him to try Pom- 
tired lines so much less cbservable. Mrs.——, Detroit, Mich. pean —— 4 Groom after pewne. -— the trouble — 

Hecause I like to be clean ‘cell deep” Tike Pompeian Mas. Henghter has been troubled ‘with freckles for some tiie, Dut 
sage Cream. e firs ime i u ay a 
first Turkish bath. Mrs. ——, Everett, Mass. since using the cream they are hardly oe Mie Col. 
Pompeian Massage Cream certainly works wonders for one The skin feels delightfully refreshed after the use of Pompeian 
who uses it perseveringly. I have fairl scoured my skin with Massage Cream, — fone oie and shia ine A 50c jar laste a 
soap and water, then after using Pompeian Cream was able to long time. Mr. ——, Denver, Col. 
rub off what looked like dirt. It gives one a sense of freshness 
and cleanliness unequalled by anything I have ever used. 

Mrs. ——, Bristol, R. I. 

I have used Pompeian aseen Cream with gratifying results. 
I know it will remove all facial blemishes, smooth out all lines 
and wrinkles, and is an absolutely necessary article on the toilet 
table of any refined woman. Mrs, ——, Columbia, Tenn. 


I went out with my sister one morning and saw one whole 


side of the front window of a drug store decorated with testimonial of the merits of Pompeian Massa, 
but Pompeian M Cc . e purchased a supply. She avail you anything for publication I authorize you to use it. 
writes to know if Iam still growing young, which, of course, I W. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, 0. 
am. /t is one of the luxuries of my life. It goes so far as to make 
me feel at peace with all the world. Mrs. —, Orwell, N. Y. I find your cream to be very good after a shave. It*makes the 
I have used Pompeian Massage Cream for three or four years face feel better and does away with the stinging, itchy feeling. 1 
ow- 


i could write volumes on its excellent qualities—space. have procured a couple of bottles. 
ever, forbids. Miss —, Detroit, Mich. W. A. McNeil, Richmond, Va. 


Pompeian Massage Cream leaves the skin soft, cool and vel- I state with pleasure that / have been using For magus 
vety. My husband uses tt always after shaving. We beganits cream a very long time, and heartily recommend it to all, as [ 
use through advertisements in Good Housekeeping. think it is the best made and the best ever will be made. I think 

Mrs. —, Cincinnati, oO. a gentleman’s cabinet is not complete without it. It is very re- 


: Me: freshing and healing, especially when a man shaves. It instant) 
Pompeian Massage Cream is excellent for the skin, giving it a relieves that sore and itchy feeling. I am more than pleased 
soft, healthy look. Miss ——, Masonville, Canada. with it. 


Chas. J. Hromatka, 928 Perry St., Allegheny, Pa. 
We have used and like Pompeian Massage Cream. It isan - 
excellent article and does not need 4 use of powder after its Note: Last 3 endorsements taken from the hundreds 


use. ‘ rs. —, Omaha, Neb. of unsolicited ones on file in our office. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


**‘PROMOTES GOOD LOOKS” 


Tam approaching forty-eight years of age, and it is a dificult 
matter to convince any of my customers or friends who do not 
know my age that I am that old. yy guess my age at not 
more than thirty-five. And I attribute ~ youthfal appearance 
to the use of “Pompeian Massage,” and one massage a week 
does the business, and the massage treatment enables me to 
shave once a day, whereas, before I began using the massage. 
three shaves a week was all my face would stand for. If this 





Pompeian Massage Cream is the largest-selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being madeand solddaily. soc. or $1 
a jar, sent postpaid to any part of the world on receiptfof price if dealer hasn’t it. 50,000 dealers sell Pompeian. 
40,000 barber shops use it. an ' 


Send for Sample Jar and Book 


Cut off Coupon NOW Before Paper is Lost aa 













This special sample jar affords a generous supply, with which you can try out for yourself 4 

the wonderful pore-cleansing qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream. You can also dis- s 

cover its almost immediate effects in giving a natural, fresh, healthy glow 
to the skin. A wonderfully improved complexion will be yours 
through the steady use of Pompeian Cream. This sample jar is 
not for sale at the store. The illustrated book is an invaluable 
guide for the proper care of the skin. Send 6c. in silver or 
stamps (U.S. stamps only). 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 


Gentlemen: Enclosed 
find 6c., to cover cost 
al 
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40 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


BUFFALO sis 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in Practice. 
Are They Not Competent Witnesses? 


“For these Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.” 


P ...: Geo. E. Walton’s standard wort ibe Biinerat Sine of the United States and 
‘anada 4 is an efficient diuretic, and proves of at value in IN- 
states: DUFFALO LITHIA WATER FLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLADDER and 
KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in cases 
of GRAVEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’”’ 

-..... Shee. B. eee hee of Surgery, Medical Dept. ag of Mich, and author of 
articles in International Cyc 1 66 is one of the best alkaline 
of Surgery, is of the opinion that  DUFFALO LITHIAWATER waters in this country. I 
have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.”’ 


Dr. John T. Metcalf, Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York: Ross BUFFALO LITHIA WATER for patients, and used it in my own 
have for some years prescribed case for GOUTY TROUBLE with 
decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.” 


Additional testimony on est. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
otel at Springs meee June 15th. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9 SPrivas vixeoua 
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Best X&Co. 


60-62 West 23d Street 
New York 
The Only Store 
Lxclusively Devoted 


to the Outfittin 1G 
of Children * 


ILL be pleased 
to send you a 
New Illustrated Catalog 
With such descriptions 
and instructions as will 
@nable you to order Ly 
Mail anything, the 
Children need. Any 
“purchase not satisfactory 
“may be returned either 
Tor exchange or refund 
‘Of the money, whichever 
you prefer. Thousands 
4 children are now 
clothed in this way to 
Biante: satisfaction 
of their parents.7< 


Why not Yours ? 


Send name and address to Dept.27 
60°62 West 23d.St., New York 














GNORANCE of the laws. of self and 
sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘lhe knowledge vital to a 
happy, eeccenatel life has been collected 
in “ SEXOLOGY.’ 


A Book for Every Home 


(/ilustrated) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
yntains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
owledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 








Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 


ors and lawyers throughout the country. 
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Elizabeth and Her 
American Farm 


[Continued from page 379) 


Advancement of 
‘Herd Book of the 


the American Association for the 
Science, in order to subscribe for the 
Guernsey Cattle Club.’ ” 

She led me to the front ‘‘ stoop 
of corn piled i in racks. 

‘That’ s one way we get the drop on the old-fogy 
farmer,” she said. ‘‘ We select our seed with greater 
care than most men select their wives. Take corn, 
for instance. We pick out uniform ears with uniform 
kernels, and test ’em. Pretty ‘soon it will fall to my 
lot to plant one kernel from each of these little tagged 
boxes and reject all the ears that don’t make good. 
Then, too, we reject all the irregular kernels at both 
ends of the ear. 

‘* Planting is another important thing. We are care- 
ful to drop exactly three kernels to a hill, as three give 
the maximum yield. 

‘*But the most important is to get the seed-bed in 
proper condition and cultivate—everlastingly cultivate 
after the corn’s up. That’s what gave us a good crop 
last year when most of our neighbors failed. With 
our system of three-year rotation—clover, corn, oats— 
we got fifty-one bushels of corn to the acre.” 

‘“Why,” I put in, “that’s just what the Government 
experiment station at Minneapolis got with their five- 
year rotation. Did you know that by singlé cropping 
on the same quality of land they got only twenty-two 
bushels ?”’ 

“*That’s not much worse than the State average. 
About twenty-eight bushels, was n’t it ? 

‘*We are almost as successful with oats,” she went 
on. ‘* We've averaged between forty and fifty bush- 
els to the acre right along. This year we’re going to 
try an innovation. We havea stretch of virgin, wild, 
unbroken prairie which we ’re putting in wheat. You 
bet we’re not going to ruin the land by single-cropping, 
either, the way the old-timers did. Do you know, it 
seems to me that sort of thing is about as low down as 
taking money from a child?” 

** Yes,” Lanswered, ‘‘ and from your own child, too.” 

‘*We two believe,” she continued, ‘‘in economizing 
time and strength just as carefully as though these 
things had already been converted into money. We 
save aS many unnecessary movements as’ we can by 
using such devices as manure-spreaders and hay-load- 
ers and hay-slings that can sling a load of hay up into 
the barn in ten minutes.” 


” and pointed to ears 


Gasoline Versus a Hired Man 


“*Then there’s our gasoline engine. 1 kept track of 
it once for three weeks. It pumped water to the house 
and to the barn, separated the cream of twenty cows, 
and churned and worked all the butter on five gallons 
of gasoline at fifteen cents a gallon. It saws the wood 
and works the corn-shredder and makes itself generally 
more useful, in its way, than the average hired man and 
at a small fraction of his cost. 

“Then, the barn is a great comfort. The Man de- 
signed it himself, and built it on the Shawver plan. 
You see he used planks instead of timbers for the 
frame, which made it just as strong and much less 
expensive. There are grain chutes everywhere, and 
running water, and ventilators. There ’s a cement base- 
ment under the stable—the only one of its kind in this 
part of the State. The manure falls through traps in the 
stable floor and is preserved intact and put out on 
the land at least four times a year. That’s another 
thing that gives us no end of advantage over our 
neighbors. They pile their fertilizer in their barnyard 
and let the best part of it bleach and drain and wash 
away without returning it to the soil which absolutely 
demands it. As the old lingo runs— 

We keep more stock 

To make more manure 

To raise more corn 

To feed more stock, 
and so on da capo. But they make a serious break in 
the second link of the chain.” 

** Which link do you specialize in?” I asked. 

Her answer was to open the stable door and reveal 
a double row of Guernsey cows standing comfortably 
in roomy stalls with their necks in swinging iron 
stanchions. 

“We have one hundred and fifty acres,” said Eliza- 
beth, ‘‘of level, black soil that plows like soft putty. 
Besides corn, oats, and wheat, we raise hay, flax, and 
enough vegetables for our own use. But we have 
found that we can make far more. money from cows 
than directly from the soil. Our specialty is producing 
a high quality of butter-fat. We do it by breeding and 
good dairy methods. Every day we record each cow’s 
yield of milk, cream, and butter-fat. It’s surprising 
how cattle differ in yield, under the same conditions 
and with the same feed. Last year our worst cow gave 
154 pounds of -butter-fat and our best one 436 pounds. 
The one earned. $61.60,. the other $174.40. Why, 
we've just sold-a full-blooded Guernsey calf at half 
price for $40, and another calf, which was a good deal 
better than a scrub, for $1.75. We select the most 
valuable of our cows for breeding purposes, get the 
best sire: possible, and: watch eagerly for improvements 
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ROOFING 


HERE are two important points to be 
remembered in connection with Amatite 
Ready Roofing. 


rst. It has a real mineral surface. 


2nd. It is waterproofed with Coal Tar 
Pitch. 

The mineral surface makes painting abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and the Coal Tar Pitch 
waterproofing is the greatest known enemy to 
water. You are sure of the very best pro- 
tection at the lowest possible cost, when you 
buy Amatite. 


Send for free sample and booklet. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Kansas City, 
New Orleans or Minneapolis. 


STOP ORUDGING 


Don’t work yourself to 
death cleaning and polish- 
ing furniture in the old- 
fashioned way, with soap 
and water or varnish. 

3-in-One Oilremovesspots, 
scratches and scars from 
piano cases, fine furniture 
and all varnished surfaces 
easier, quicker and better 
than any furniture polish. 
It brings back the original 
lustre, dries quickly and 
gives a bright, lasting finish. 


Write for generous sample bot- 
tle and “‘the-new-way” to polish 
furniture, both free. 


. . 
3-in-One Oil Co,, °7 °"-*2%2", ax 


DEAFNESS 


*¢The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of denfness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Perry Bidg., 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


[Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or nattneens by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 


practical, peseonal and thorough. Easy terms. 
rite for arge catalogue. 
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CHAS, J. STRONG, Pres. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 

Dep. A, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind.” 


BOOK ON DEVELOPERS 
with every order of 
_ENSEGN 
UFF DEVELOP 
IMPERIAL PLATES SUSSEX PAPER 
Free catalogue on request 
G. GENNERT, Dept. 2! 


NEW YORK, 24-26 East 13th * 
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RENTED 


$3.00 for 3 Months 
Bank References Required 

CUTTER-TOWER CO. 
305 Hathaway Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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June, 1909 


in the breed... It’s: one. of, the most fascinating games 
because science and luck go hand in hand and the 
counters are living ones. Sometimes when there’s a 
whole string -of calves coming along, the Man does n’t 
get any sleep for four nights running.” 


Modern Methods and High-Priced Cream 


‘‘We find that our yield is steadily increasing. From 
our Guernseys even now we get as much per capita as 
our neighbors. do from their Holsteins, which are sup- 
posed to be better yielders. And our quality is so much 
better that we get forty cents a pound for butter fat 
while they get thirty cents. So we’re already ahead 
of them on the dairy proposition though production’s 
a little more expensive by our methods.” 

She paused for a moment’s fun with her pet heifer. 

“The average farmer, when it comes. milking time, 
grabs up a pail, dirty or clean, runs into the barn, dirty 
or clean, and milks a dirty or.clean cow. 

‘‘Now we of the kitchen end calculate to spend two 
hours a day washing the milking things. We wash 
the cows with warm water and cloths before every 
milking, and try to have their udders as clean as our 
own hands and faces. We strain the milk in a room 
shut off from the stable; separate the cream immedi- 
ately and run it through an aerator which cools it down 
to about forty-five degrees. Then it is submerged in a 
tank of ice-water where it remains till train time. We 
keep the cream so clean that it doesn’t have to be 
pasteurized. Why, last August a can of it was for- 
gotten and stood on the station platform twenty-four 
hours, part of the time in the blazing sun. We found 
it and took it home and kept it sweet for a week.” 

‘‘Our cream is our money-maker. We sell it for 
one dollar a gallon or over to high-class restaurants in 
St. Paul which could buy train-loads for sixty to 
seventy cents a gallon. 

‘How about your particular end of the venture?” 

‘Il have had to give up my cannery business,” she 
said, ‘‘except for home use, on account of my absurd 
health. But I make my poultry pay all the house 
expenses. I got my eggs from the Maine State Agri- 
cultural Station which is doing the best poultry work 
in the country; bought a good incubator, and now 
raise about ? ia hundred chickens a year. You see 
there are south canvas curtains on the hen-house so 
that the poultry can keep in the fresh air all winter 
long without being in a direct draught. 1’ll show you 
one of my eggs.” 


Eggs Too Big To Sell 


She led the way to the kitchen and | measured the 
egg with callipers. It was three inches by two and 
three-eighths inches and had a double yolk. 

“Unfortunately it doesn’t pay to sell that kind,” 
said Elizabeth. ‘‘We keep them for home consump- 
tion, and have to boil them a minute longer than others. 
In cooking we use three where the recipe says four. 

‘“We.have learned to be economical even with eggs,” 
she continued. ‘‘In May, when they are thirteen 
cents a dozen, we pack a lot at a cost of two cents a 
dozen, and use them at home in the seasons when we 
can sell fresh eggs at thirty cents a dozen.” 

In that tiny kitchen I saw how consistently the labor- 
saving policy of the farm was carried out. A bread- 
mixer and a cream-tester stood between two gasoline 
stoves. Elizabeth has converted: an old trunk and a 
bundle of straw into a perfect fireless cooker which 
takes care of everything that needs long cooking. She 
has made an Aladdin oven by fitting an asbestos-lined 
wooden box over a tin oven. 

‘“How about wash-day?” | asked. 

She pointed to a washing-machine. 

‘We hope to induce the engine to run that pretty 
soon. As it is, all we iron are the shirts and shirt- 
waists. We eat from a bare table and use paper 
napkins. You see there are so many live things doing 
on a farm that it seems a shame to waste time on dead 
things that are n’t absolutely necessary. That gives us 
more time for careful preparation of food, for instance, 
and for reading and sociability.” 

“*Sociability ?” I echoed. 

‘A little,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ For one thing, though 
I’m about as great a heathen as they make ’em, I’m 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Methodist 
Church in town. Everybody belongs—barbarian and 
Scythian, bond and free. And I preside over the 
Cemetery Association, too, and the Man of Wrath sings 
at all the funerals. Did I tell you that they tried to get 
him on the Glee Club at both his colleges?” 

‘‘We keep so interested,” said the Man, who had 
entered quietly to say good-by, “ that we have’no time 
to be lonely. As soon as we're out of debt we’re 
going to look scrumptious. We shall build a big 
house around a bath-room, as you build a problem 
novel around a problem. No more makeshifts. No 
more war paint and decks cleared for action.” 

‘*And perhaps,” I put in, ‘‘there’ll be a little time 
to build up that theory of stable ventilation.” 

An instant shadow passed over both their bright, 
hopeful faces. I -had clumsily opened their skeleton 
closet, and I saw, more clearly than ever before, how it 
hurt them to look within. 

As I drove away a voice cried, ‘‘Stop !” 

“*1 forgot to tell you,” said Elizabeth from the road- 
side, ‘‘ please to give my compliments to the real Eliza- 
beth when you see her, and say | don’t envy her at all.” 
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“BLUE LABEL” 
Ketchup 


Pure and Unadulterated, 


containing only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by the U. S. Government 








ALWAYS during our business experience of over 
forty years, our aim has been QUALITY and our 
product is recognized as the BEST and PUREST of 
its kind. Using, as we do, only perfectly matured 
Red-Ripe Tomatoes fresh from the fields in perfect 
condition for our use—never the left-overs from 
market stalls—(skins, seeds and cores being removed) 
cooked ever so lightly that the natural flavor may be 
retained; combined with skilfully blended pure spices 
—all handled by experienced chefs in a scientific way 
in sanitary kitchens,enable us to produce the Ketchup 


“BLUE LABEL” 


that is now,and has been for twenty years, recognized 





as the standard of quality and excellence. 


The same statement is also true regarding our Canned 
Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Soups, Plum Puddings, 
Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc. 


Owing to the acknowledged purity and 








high quality of our products, and our 
honest labels, no’ change whatever in 
either goods or labels has been required 





or made because of the enactment of the 
National Food Law. 








Ask for and see that you get food pro- 
ducts bearing our name. Always the 
guarantee of purity and wholesomeness. 
Do Not Accept Substitutes 
Write today for our booklet, “Original 








Menus,” telling what to have for 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner. 
Our kitchens and all of our other 


departments are always open and 
visitors are made welcome. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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New Model. Style 605. 
Embodying the latest improvements and the 
last word in case designing. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


O' R new Style 605 shown above 
is offered to the public as a 
development and refinement of pre- 
models. It has been called 
the daintiest and most charming up- 
right we have ever made. - Designed 
by a famous artist, it forms a happy 
medium between the severely plain 
and the over ornate. Better mate- 
rials or more intelligent or conscien- 
tious workmanship cannot be secured 
any price. Musically it leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is the cul- 
mination of more than 50 years of 
earnest, progressive striving toward 
piano perfection. In a word, it has 
the Ivers & Pond tone developed to 
the highest degree attainable. 
How to Buy. 9 latest models will be found 


vious 


high-class piano houses 
roughout the United States. Where they are not 
8 a, we will sell them direct from our Boston ware- 


8, and will, upon request, mail our catalogue, 
showing our latest designs, and a personal letter 
with price list and full information about our Easy 
Payment Plans. Our plan enables any one in the 
United States, no matter how remote from Boston, to 
leal with us just as advantageously and as conveni- 
ently as in person at our warerooms,. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO,, 
147 Boylston Street, Boston. 














NOW IN AN ORCHESTRA 


HOW 
e 
Music Lessons FREE 
Started .Him 

yuld not play a note when I received the first 
from you, and now [ am playing in a good orches- 
yieces and can read music and play as well as any of 
he I sh all always recommend your home study school of 
That is what Eli Smith, Jr., R. R, No. 2, Marierca, IIL, 

er a one year course on the Violin. 
only “ee under our free tuition plan was for 
That cost him less than Two Cents a day, 


mind ic 


a he was under no further obligation whatever. 

f you wish to learn to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Banjo, Cornet or learn to Sing, our teachers will come 
to y y mail once a week with a lesson until you can read 


nusic and play your instrument to your own satisfaction. 
ten thousand weekly lessons are now being sent to homes 
he world to pupils in all walks of life, trom seven years 
9 seventy 
Our free tuition plan will enable you to get weekly lessons 
g You !ess than two cents a day. It will be your only ex- 
pense and places you under no further obligation whatever. 
Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our booklet 
and free tuition offer. It will be sent by return mail free, 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 4, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
rk City 








Special Sales- 
men Wanted 


high commission; exclusive territory. Our 





in each county; 
arpet Renovators and Floor Cleaners that clean, 
d disinfect at the same time; easier and faster than 

cleaner and cheaper than a carpet sweeper; better 


ne is ¢ 
sweep an 
a I rT 

» any method now in use. State what you have 
: Send references from one or two good merchants 
and we will send set of samples worth §s.00. 


Sales Manager, 125 Sycamore St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Be independent; I 
ge as anagent; am 

w big manufacturer 
Have hundreds“ of agents working. 
ou fail. Agents of ability wanted 
to open branch offices and employ sub-ngents. No mouecy 


meeded. Write me fully and frankly. 
Box M, Toledo, Ohio. 


START IN BUSINESS; : 


making household specialties. 
Pil start you; won't let 


Cc. KE. SWARTZBAUGH, 
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A Garden of Babies 


[Continucd from page 371) 


than I ever could have had of my own! And I know | 
make them happy, and keep them healthy. Just look 
at them—the darlings! ” 

It was a pretty sight. There would be that sunshiny 
grass, the big trees, the roses and honeysuckle, and all 
the sweet, bright things about, still and clean and 
quiet, far back from the road. And there was Jessie, 
all in her soft white dress—she wore clean white always 
now—and these happy, sturdy, pink little creatures all 
around her. 

The little helpless wiggly ones she liked best—the 
kind with limp fingers and Japanese dolly eyes. Little 
by little as they grew older she entrusted them more 
and more to the care of her assistants, and by the time 
they left the kindergarten for school they were just 
children. She liked children well enough, but she 
loved babies. Studying Jessie, | have come to the 
conclusion that I don’t. | love my babies, of course— 
because they are mine; but | do not—to be honest— 
love to spend my whole time in their society. Neither 
do lots of women. We didn’t even know this once, 
much less dare say it. We had nothing to compare 
with—no other love larger than ours, like Jessie’s. 

She is n’t foolish about it. She does n’t treat a baby 
like a doll-idol—or a Teddy bear! She respects it. 
There is reverence in her love—and understanding. 
She seems to know just how a baby likes to lie, and 
whether there are wrinkles under it—or if it is too 
warm, or anything. The little limp things just give a 
bubbly sigh of relief when she ‘takes them; they blink 
and grope and snuggle down—she can put any baby to 
sleep. It’s fairly hypnotic. 

“Where are their mothers?” some people demand 
severely. ‘‘ Where you are when your baby is out 
with a nursemaid,” | answered. I’ve no patience with 
these women. They will hire any kind of an ignorant 
young thing—a low-class foreigner—and deliver the 
baby into her clutches—without a qualm! Everybody 
knows what they do! Walk the streets and flirt, get 
together and gossip, take the babies, goodness knows 
where; but nobody blames the mother. 

Now, in this case, the mother can wash and dress 
and do all she wants to for the youngster, and bring it 
herself to our place, and know that the child is abso- 
lutely secure and happy. If it’s a nursing baby, she 
runs in and nurses it; they generally don’t bring them 
before the three-hour period. 

Then people ask all sorts of questions: What do 
we do if the mother lives at a distance? What do we 
do in stormy weather? What do we do with sick 
babies?—and so on. It’s so foolish! If the distance 
is great they don’t come, of course! We are not bring- 
ing up the whole town! If it’s too stormy to bring a 
baby in a carriage, done up like a chrysalis, why they 
don’t bring him that day, that’s all. They are all the 
more ready to appreciate the opportunity when it is 
good weather. i i we don’t have any. 
Every baby is examined every day by my father—or 
George. No sickness is allowed—of course! We 
could n’t allow it, on account of the others. Back they 
go—we don’t keep a hospital! It is quite an advan- 
tage to have competent medical inspection of your 
children every day. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
ton of cure. 

What with our’ baby garden, father’s lectures, and 
mother’s classes, we are influencing the rate of infant 
mortality in the town. It’s a new standard, you see. 
Lots of people never knew that babies could be so 
quietly happy. Girls come here, big-eyed, admiring, 
and Jessie talks to them—or mother—and they pro- 
ceed to study up and fit themselves for their future 
responsibilities. 

We have a constant procession of trained assistants, 
too; a waiting list. Jessie won’t take one unless she 
honestly loves the work. They have to begin at the 
bottom—learn a lot of elementary physiology, hygiene, 
sanitation, all that sort of thing; and do the work, too; 
learn how to handle an infant. Some of our girl 
enthusiasts when they see all that has to be studied, 
look discouraged. They say, ‘‘Dear me! 1 don’t see 
why a mother need know all thi at!” 

And then Jessie answers, ‘‘A mother must know all 
that, or be able to engage some one who does. The 
child needs competent care—he doesn’t know who 
gives it. But a mother must know something of her 
business. She should be ashamed not to. Are you 
preparing for any other profession?” she asks suddenly. 

They giggle and say, ‘‘Oh, no—we don’t have to!” 

“Then why not prepare for this?” says Jessie. 
“What excuses you from preparation for your life- 
work? Every man must learn his trade—why do not 
you learn yours? ” 

They begin to talk about instinct—and then Jessie 
goes for them! She has facts and figures at her fingers’ 
ends—things I never can remember—and just shows 
them how this ‘‘instinct” theory is accountable for 
thousands of little graves—thousands of blind, crippled, 


” 





sick, imbecile, degenerate children. ‘‘You need 
knowledge,” she says; ‘‘instinct is sufficient only for 
brutes.” 


We have not only affected the death-rate in our town, 
but the birth-rate as well! One of my girlhood friends 
confided to me once—as she brought her third baby to 
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Jessie, and stood watching the contented little thing, 
among all the other contented little things—-‘‘l’m not 
afraid to have children now! 1’m willing to have ever 
so many. It’s not just having them women dread; 
it’s the care, and awful responsibility; and their 
helplessness! ” 

Several have told us that. | guess it’s so. 

] know it makes a lot of difference to me. -I have 
four now—and they are darlings—but if 1 have them 
all on my hands for many hours at a time, it exhausts 
me. Jessie-never seems to be tired. ‘‘ You don’t tire 
of your hothouses and greenhouses and flower beds,” 
she says; “that’s your work—this is mine. I love 
flowers dearly, but not to work with all the time.” 

That seems reasonable. We all love our children, 
because they are ours, but Jessie loves them because 
thev are children—and because ‘t ’s her business! 

It certainly is a great convenience for me. We are 
not at all rich, Huntley and 1; and | find that | can 
keep splendidly well and earn quite a lot more money 
by my gardening. We have a big place, as | have 
said, and I feed the family on green corn, peas, salad, 
Japanese celery, and such things, and sell a lot, besides; 
berries, fruit, and flowers, too. One or two other 
women are taking up intensive gardening, as a business 
—following my example. 

| was talking with Mr. B. R. Green one day. He 
married a friend of mine, and they have three childreh; 
two of them are with Jessie. 

“It has made all the difference in the world to our 
home,” he said. ‘‘ When our first baby came, Sue 
gave her whole mind to it—and made me give mine, 
also, when I was at home. I got tired of my own 
child—almost! She could not let the poor little duffer 
alone! He was sickly and nervous—she was sickly 
and nervous—same thing, | suppose; and I was about 
concluding that this home and family business was not 
all that it was cracked up to be. ‘One’s enough,’ | 
said to myself. ‘If we ever recover from this one, 
we'll be lucky.’ Well now, look at it! Jack has sur- 
vived, though he’s not as sturdy as the others. But 
these two have come—and are growing up healthy and 
happy—without disorganizing our home at all. Sue is 
calm and gay and pretty, and | don’t feel as if 1’d 
swapped a satisfactory wife for an incompetent nursery 
governess. It’s a great institution, this baby garden of 
yours!” 

When the men came around that way—and lots of 
them have—we felt that there would n’t be much more 
opposition. Men have a good deal of sense—business 
sense. They have never dared say much on the baby 
question, being promptly knocked down by the mother 
instinct theory; but now they are holding their heads 
up and beginning to criticize. There is a standard now 
you see—something they can compare with. 

People write to us from other places, too. Several 
of Jessie’s assistants have gone to other towns to start 
similar establishments; but it’s not often you get such 
a splendid combination of advantages as we have here. 
Still they are making a beginning, and it’s bound to grow. 

Have we been written up? Yes, by one or two 
responsible persons, for magazines. But we won't let 
reporters in at all. Don’t they misrepresent us? Of 
course they do. But they would anyway; they can’t 
help it. And not being in a big city we are not such 
easy game you see. It’s been good, just solid good, 
from the start. 

Mother is well and happy; she has renewed her 
youth in this work. It has helped father and George in 
their business. It helps me. And it has made Jessie 
all over. She was like a dead woman or a crazy one. 
Now she is healthy and strong and calm; happy, too, 
in the big sense. She admits she’s happy. 

“I’ve lost my personal happiness,” she says, ‘‘ but 
I’ve got something bigger. It doesn’t fill the same 
place, but it fills a larger place. 1 am not hungry—my 
heart is full and busy. 1 know that this is good work 
for all these babies—and for thousands more—babies 
and mothers, too.” 

I guess she is right. 


? ¢ 
Our Railroads 


Now here! We might as well speak plainly about 

this matter. Some people of late seem to have 
acquired the incendiary opinion that our railroads exist 
for the purpose of serving the public. Accordingly the 
legislators seek to regulate passenger rates. Accordingly, 
also, when the railroads attempt to raise freight rates 
they are met with violent objections on the part of the 
shippers. Accordingly also further, when the railroads 
propose to lower wages they are met with stern refusals 
from selfish employees. Now all this antagonism 
comes, as indicated above, from an erroneous concep- 
tion as to the proper function of a railroad. 

The proper function of a railroad is to pay dividends, 
not to speak of salaries and interest on bonds. Can it 
be claimed for a moment that the sacred right of emi- 
nent domain, so extensively employed in providing 
valuable rights of way, would have been exercised for 
a purpose any less noble than dividends? Some peo- 
ple seem to have lost all sense of proportion amid our 
modern strenuosities. Let it be understood, once and 
for all, that if we can not run our railroads so that some 
one can make money on them, we shall simply have to 
get along without them altogether.—ELtis O. Jones. 
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.22 CALIBER AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


For camping, canoeing, automobiling, or any outing, this 
novel little repeater affords more pleasure than any other 
gun. Being reloaded by recoil, it is only necessary to 


pull the trigger for each shot. 


It shoots clean and 


inexpensive cartridges, is easy to load and light to carry. 


IT MAKES AN OUTING OUTFIT COMPLETE 


Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammunition —the Red W 
Brand —are Made for Each Other and Sold Everywhere. 


¥ > ASS rd ree eT 
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[New Front Cut 


Lawn Mower 


Cuts in front—not in rear. Does not roll the 
grassdown. You know how old-style mowers 
leave ridges of uncut grass which must be gone 
over the second time. You know how difficult, 
or impossible it is to cut down the tall grass, 














The 
Clarinda Lawn Mower 


overcomes these and many other 
objections. (Fully covered by 
strong patents). No scythe or 
sickle needed where you have a 
Clarinda. Cuts long grass as well 
as short. Self-sharpener. Mows 
on uneven ground as well as 
level. Mows dead grass. Will 
mow your terrace. Cuts 
close to trees, etc. Somany 
advantages, there’s no com- 
parison with ordinary 
mowers. Ask your dealer,or 
write for pamphlet, giving 
name of dealer. 


Dealers 
should order sample on trial 
(prepaid); if not a great im- 
provement over al) other lawn 
mowers returnat our expense, 
Clarinda Lawn 
ower Company 






















“MOTHER” 


HE May issue of Success Macazine contained an 
editorial by Dr. Marden entitled ‘‘ MotHer” that 
seems to have touched the heart of every one of. our 
readers. We have had calls for thousands of this 
number; in fact, the demand has been so great that we 
have decided to reprint the editorial in booklet form. 
The first edition has just gone to press. 
We are prepared to take care of orders for any 
amount up to 10,000 lots, at about cost to us. 
Single copies mailed to you at 5 cents the copy. Price 
on lots of 100 and over on request. ; 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















The Association of American Advertisers 
has examined and certified to the circulation of 
this publication, The detail report of such ex- 
amination is on file at the New York office of 
the Association. 
guaranteed. 


No. 14 ‘. 


No other figures of circulation 


AMMA 
Secretary. 











IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘* SUCCESS MAGAZINE,"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 359 
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A smooth, velvety shave 
means a perfect edge— 
only stropping does it. 


RAZOR 


Stropper and Razor in One—Strops Itself) 
é y razor with which anyone can strop auto- 
matically correctly and quickly, without removing 
the le, and shave with a barber’s velvet smooth- 
ss. Combines all the good points of both ‘‘ safety” 
and ‘old style.” 





y Dealer or send for our free booklet ‘Shaving Sense” 


OSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
F IFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
St., London 14 St. Helen St., Montrea! 








. 1 Outfit --- Self f-strepping, Silver-plated Razor, 12 
Blades and fine He »vsehide Strop contained in Leather case, 
$5. Money back if not satisfied after 30 days trial. 








UNTRAINED—UNFIT—Can’t do the 
work when he finds it to: do. 
The result of neglected 
opportunity. 

The attached coupon is your opportunity. 


Without any cost or obligation to you it will 
bring you information and — that will 


clear the way to a met z ying position 
at your chosen line of work. Vill ring you 
the VOLUNTARY Sasieabulale of thou- 
sands of once poorly paid men and women 
who to-day are earning splendid salaries 
due wholly to the help of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton. . The 
number heard from in March was 335. 


Never mind how far away you live— 
what you do or what your age—MARK the 
COUPON. There’s an 1.C.S. way that fits 
your case ag eo You can qualify in your 
spare time. Besides emer you to no ex- 
pense and under no obligation, marking the 
coupon entitles ~~ to six months’ free sub- 

scription to the I. C. S. illustrated monthly, 
“Ambition.” 








“International Correspondence So Schools, 
Box 117 
Please send me, absolutely free, Ambition” Mogosine 
' for six months, and also explain, without further obliga- 
; tion on my part, how I can fy for employment or 
advancement in the position before which I have marked X 


1 Beokk eeper — Draftsman 

! &tenogr apher Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elee. "Lighting. Bun Supt. 

Shew Card Writer uenen. = FS Peer 

Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 























Commercial Law Civil Enginee 
Iliustr ator Bullding Contractor 
©Clvil Service Architeec’ | Drafteman 
Ohem ist Architect 
T — Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician naiee 
Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 

Name 

Street and No 

| 
City State. 
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'Why You Should Buy 


Advertised Goods 


The New Order of Things is Framed 
to Protect the Buyers 


By THE ADVERTISING EDITOR 


A PVERTISING is to-day teaching the fallacy of business 

cheating. In fact, advertising is leading the busi- 
ness world in the matter of the protection of the buy- 
ers. The general rule in business has been to protect 
and safeguard the seller; and, as for the buyer, ‘caveat 
emptor,” let him look out for himself. 

It was entirely that way in advertising until quite re- 
cently; and it is so now, to some extent. But there 
are advertisers who look out for the interests of the 
buyers, and there are advertising mediums that do so 
also. It is now generally recognized that this is the 
best advertising policy—that the advertiser who pro- 
tects the buyers, and the magazine that insists that all 
of its advertisers shall safeguard the buyers, is promot- 
ing his business in the best possible way. 

There is in the business world a growing belief that 
the Golden Rule is the best business rule; but for a 
great many yeats it has been considered that the bene- 
fits flowing from a policy of honesty had no discover- 
able connection with bank accounts. Now the most 
grasping of business men will say, if he is really shrewd, 
that it pays better to be honest and square than to be 
otherwise. It is more profitable to benefit people than 
to squeeze from them an unwilling tribute for one’s 
own temporary benefit. 

In advertising, this principle has been given a more 
hearty and complete recognition than in any other line 
of business promotion. If the advertiser is able to im- 
press his readers with the truth of his statements he 
has a power that the strongest copy and the finest cuts 
and composition can not give. Not only have the 
advertisers themselves begun to see this truth, but they 
are being forced to adopt the principle of the protection 
of the buyers by the advertising mediums. 

Some of the magazines and newspapers are very par- 
ticular about what their advertisers promise, and how 
they perform. This new advertising principle is differ- 
ently applied. Some consider it merely a policy, to be 
put in force as far and as fully as the exigencies of 
business-getting demand, and some regard it as a rule 
that touches the very bottom springs and motives of 
business. 

Success Macazine belongs to this latter class. 


with the policy of honesty, 
honesty. It just happens that we are pretty close to a 
goodly number of readers—a few more than a million, 
to be precise—and too, we have something more than 
twenty-five thousand Life Subscribers, who by reason 
of their lifelong connections are accredited critics of our 
policy and have rights and means of enforcing these 
rights. To all we are accountable, and they all have rights 
of reprisal by letter. We are living with these readers. 
We have to sit down with them every month and look 
things over. Many of them are going to be with us as 
long as they live. But that does not account for our 
policy. It explains only a part of the satisfaction we 
get from the consciousness that we are not assisting to 
defraud our readers. 

We have some pretty high advertising iteite, and we 
are glad that we have. We are not now alluding to 
advertising policy. Our hopes for pecuniary reward 
are perhaps more moderate than are those of some of 
our good brethren. Much of our reward comes from 
the knowledge that our readers are partners with us in the 
power that Success MaGazine has acquired to influence 
trade. We confess that we love the power to bring 
proper goods to our readers’ attention, and the power 
to assist them to the comforts of life, and in the pur- 
suit of pleasure and culture. 

Sweet to us are the conclusions of philosophy. 
Were it not so we must necessarily modify our present 
advertising policy, for we confide to you the well- 
attested fact that the advertising manager with a com- 
plaisant conscience is he who gets the more advertising, 
and the better rates. ‘‘It is well to protect readers,” 
so runs his thought, ‘‘ but it does not pay to do so, in 
dollars and cents.” It is in advertising, as in other 
walks of life, a sad fact that the men who praise are 
not the men who pay. 

Yet we have abundant satisfaction in the work we 
are doing, as we see the light. 

It may not be very clearly apparent to you just what 
this work we speak of is. Probably you may have 
noticed that there are advertisements in other publica- 
tions that do not appear in Success Macazine. Perhaps 
you have thought that they are not there because we are 
unable to get them. This is not always true. There 
are advertisers that we wish to have but have not yet 
got, it is true; but it is probable that the one you do 
not see in our pages is. the one we declined to take, for 
various reasons. 

It is safe to assume that those who are there have 
passed inspection and have our stamp of approval. 
This means that you can expect fair treatment from all 


The | 
advertising policy of this magazine has nothing to do | 
but much to do with | 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 





Your landlord is the only one that profits by it. 
QYou can’t sell your rent receipts. 

@Every dollar paid for rent is ‘‘ gone.” 

@QStart now toward 


A Home of Your Own 


aying | for) it with the money you would continue to pay 

or rent. You can easily do so by adopting our plan, 
which is a practical and successful business proposition, 
GeEvery ambitious man should read our booklet, which can 
be obtained by writing for it. All details are fully ex- § 
plained. We will gladly send it without charge. 


SECURITY BUILDING COMPANY 
1019 Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 














MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
Add TONE to Your Stationery in 
the OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 
or HOME by _using only the 
Washburne Patent Adjustable 


“OK itis 


Can be used tedly and ‘ 
brass, 3 poe Pat up in brass boxes ot 100 cake 


ne always work.” 


Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All Stationers. Send 10¢ for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co. Syracuse, N. Y. ‘nois 


‘sack VULCAN” STYLO PENS 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo pens at 
a moderate price. Indispensable 
when traveling. 


$4.00 














Ter,, 
By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 


J. U. ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers, "ay 
Thames Bidg., 135 Greenwich St, New York 


6 Be a Salesman 


* Earna good salary, $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Enter the most pleasant, and best 
paid profession in the world, where you are paid all 
you earn, where there is no limit to your earning 
power. a producer, the one man the firm 
must have. We will teach you to bea salesman by 
mail in eight weeks and assist you to secure a 

tion with a reliable firm, through our Free m- 
ployment Bureau. Hundreds of our Graduates 
placed in good positions. We always have plenty of good open- 
ings with leading firms all over the country, Over 500,000 
Traveling Salesmen employed in the United States and Canada. 
If you are ambitious and want to earn from two to ten times 
what you now do, our Free Book ‘A Knight of the Grip” 
will show you how to doit. Write for it today. Address nearest office. 

Dept. 132. National Salesman’s Training Association, 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Kansas City, Minneupolis 


Agents 


ER re Wanted 








| TEACH 


@ CZ ul tastife 


By MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. 
By my new system I can make an expert — of 
you by mail. 1 alsoteach Book-keeping and Shorthand. 
Am p a my students as instructors in commercial 
colleges. If you wish to become a better penman, write 
me. I will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal, 


C. W. RANSOM. 233 RELIANCE BLDG., KANSAS CITY. MO. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You can earn 


J 
$20.00 to $125.00 or more per week — illustrator or car- 
toon'st for newspapers or magazines. y practical system of 
TR <<) pee individual lessons by aa wilt devclep your talent. 
(A Ban —~ ——— work for newspayers and magasines 
qu b you. 
R< Ay Send me tet rebeede of President Taft with 6c. In stamps 


and Iwill send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


The Landon School °F jtusteatne 
1431 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


the Basis 
of AL MSS te 




























You are no 
~ om mnetan . 

REM EMBE neon aed ready memory for faces. names, 
WRITE TO- a business ‘details, studies, oa develops will, 
public speaking, writing, personali yi 
Dickson Memory School, 796 Auditorium Bidg,, Chicago. 


— r intellectually than 


inexpensive. Increases 


SEE PAGE 359 
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June, 1909 


Success MaGazine advertisers... When you don’t get 
it, pass along a word to “our Advertising Editor. He 
will see that you are treated right. Read the guaranty 
to subscribers. We mean it. 
a a 

“ETas Success MaGazine ever given any substantial 

evidence of. its protection to subscribers?” was 
an inquiry recently put to us, and | am going to let 
this be answered by a Clipping from Printers’ Ink of 
April 14, 1909; except to add that our checks were 
sent to our subscribers covering the amount of their 
remittances to the advertiser. This experience cost us 
alittle over $2,100. 

One of the few, if not the only, magazine, however 
which has actually put an advertiser behind the bars is 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE. A Buffalo man advertised houses, 
and many people sent him money. .He promised. te de- 
liver them, but kept sending promises only. He had a 
splendid suite of offices, but no discoverable. factory. 
After making an investigation and giving him until a 
certain time to raise money to put on deposit against his 
obligations to those who answered his ad, SUCCEsS 
MAGAZINE finally decided to prosecute, and he is now 
serving a sentence. 

SUCCESS MAGAZINE guarantees its advertising to all 
subscribers of record, and an unusual service was also 
performed to its readers and the public in general bya 
series of fifteen articles exposing fraudulent and mislead- 
ing financial advertising. This series of articles did a 
great deal to eliminate many questionable financial 
schemes from the advertising field. SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
at present has one of the most representative and suc- 
cessful financial departments of any magazine, and has 
done some splendid constructive work among bankers 
and bond houses. 


The publishers of this magazine mean to safeguard 
the interests of its subscribers in every possible way 
consistent with good business procedure. It is to our 
everlasting interest that you be persistent and consist- 
ent buyers of the goods advertised in our columns, and 
that you show confidence in our selection of the prod- 
ucts we offer for your consideration through our printed 
salesman. Advertisers are willing, in fact are extremely 
anxious, to reach the readers of a magazine known to 
have such standards. This kind of confidence is gen- 
erally felt in the advertising world as a force that means 
an uplift to our whole commercial, social, and_ political 
system. 

When such standards prevail, advertised goods are 
the means of promoting what is good along every line 
of human endeavor. Why, then, should we not buy 
only advertised goods? They are better on the whole 
than the others because conditions demand that they 
should be. Advertising is costly, and, as is pointed 
out in the early part of this article, manufacturers and 
merchants have begun to realize that it does not pay 
to swindle, and publishers are beginning to realize that 
it does not pay to be a party to swindling; therefore, 
both are watchful of each other, and of your interests. 

When an advertiser who is acceptable to such pub- 
lications as Success MaGazine lays out his campaign, 
his possible clients are given every consideration. 
Prompt and safe deliveries must be made, every con- 
venience must be furnished his customers in the matter 
of remittance, and their interests must be safeguarded 
in every possible manner. 

We should like to have some reasons from our read- 
ers why they should not buy advertised goods. Let us 
have some of your experiences, especially with the 
advertisers of Success MaGazine Tell us what you'are 
doing in the matter of furnishing your house, buying 
your food, and clothing your body. Let us know of 
your prejudices. The Advertising Editor would be 
glad to hear from you. 


oe 
A Jacobs Story 


W. W. Jacoss, the humorist, tells the following 
story: 

A lawyer defending a man accused of housebreaking 
spoke like this: 
_ “Your honor, | submit that my client did not break 
into the house at all. He found the parlor window 
Open and merely inserted his arm and removed a few 
trifling articles. Now, my client’s arm is not himself, 
and I fail to see how you can punish tlie whole individ- 
ual for an offense committed only by one of his limbs.” 

“‘That argument,” said the judge, ‘‘is very well put. 
Following it logically, | sentence the defendant’s arm 
to one year’s imprisonment. He can accompany it or 
not, as he chooses.” 

The defendant smiled, and with the lawyer’s assist- 
ance unscrewed his cork arm, and, leaving it om the 
dock, walked out.—Frank M. Situ. 


E Pluribus Unum 


Two FINE specimens from the Ould Sod had just 
landed. One of the first things they noticed was 

a crate of grape-fruit. 

“Say, Pat, me b’ye,” said he with the pink Gal- 
ways, “‘an’ did yez iver see sich oranges in yer loife ?” 

‘Faith, | niver did,” replied. Pat. ‘‘ Begorry, it 
wud n’t take manny iv the loikes iv thim to make a 
dozin intoirely, now wud it ?”—P: V. Bunn. 

: 4 e 

Some people hold the key to the situation and 

then are too lazy to turn it. 


Ordinary heavy-action typewriters so draw upon the operator’s 
energy that her speed diminishes as the day’s work progresses. 


ght 


Mon arch Toker 


conserves the operator’s energy—leaves a balance at the day’s end. 
Monarch all-day speed results in increased production, decreased 
cost of typewritten work, per folio. A 
Monarch equipment means economy. 
Let us give you a demonstration of 
Monarch ‘Light Touch and 
other Monarch advancements 


Write for Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Monarch Typewriter Bidg., 300 Broadway 


OCLOCK 
FATIGUE 


New York 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal 
Branches and dealers throughout the world 














Thousands of Testimonials Like This. 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
New Youu, February 26, 1908. 
Cuas. Hl. Trane, M. D. 

My Dear Sir: About two months ago I was induced by a friend 
in this office to purchase one of your**J. B. L. Cascades.” I have 
been a sufferer almost all my life from constipation in an aggravated 
form and have never been able to obtain any permanent relief. 1 was 
exceedingly skeptical about your proposition, and it was with great 
indifference that I gave it atrial. The result has been little short of 
amazing. It has practically made a new man of me and has given me 
the relief I had been looking for for years. © 

Money could not purchase the Cascade I own if it could not be 
duplicated. 

I have taken pleasure in recommending the Cascade to a number of 
my friends and will continue to recommend it. 

t gives me great pleasure to write this little note of grateful 
appreciation. Yours very truly, 
(Signed) DAVID D. LEE. 











sent free on request. 


Tyrrell Hygienic 





If You Would Be Always Well 


BATHE INTERNALLY 





[NTERNAL BATHS are more essential to good health than 

external. Your colon gathers poisons which come in 
contact with all the blood in your body as it flows through, 
twice in 24 hours. Flush out this waste and your blood 
will be pure. The 


J. B. L. Cascade 


is the one Internal Bath which thousands have been using 
for years with most effective and: satisfactory results. . Their 
experiences and interesting facts about the Internal Bath, 
its purpose, its operation and results, are contained in .a 
little book, ‘‘The What, The Why, The Way,” which is 


It might be well to write for it now while you think of it. 


134c West 65th Street 
New York. 


Institute, 




















ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY AND FENCE COMPANY 
447 South Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 
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Column 
Finder & 
Paragraph 


Press the key 
des ignating 
the column or 
paragraph 
position you desire 
to reach, and the 
carriage imme- 
diately moves to 
that position with- 
out shock or jar. 

[t's like express service 
One of the 28 features off 


[ 
the easy-action, 
lig t-running 


Mode 10 





















Complete description 
of all features sent 
free on request 
The Smith Premier T. 


yracuse, New Yor 


_. 
" = 





Build Your Own Boat—Save 34 


\nyone can put together our knock-down boats 
yr build a boat from our full sized paper patterns, 


Send for Boat Catalog No. 22 today. It shows 100 New Models. 
7 We can 
] supply you 
; With the 
(\frame- 
work for 
the boat 
you want, 
every 
piece fitted 
r “to put to- 
gether. We can save you (1) the boat builder’s profit: (2) labor ex- 
I 8) big selling expense; (4) 7-8 of the freight. 


You take no risk—Your money back if you are not satisfied. 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., ° 
3206 Ship Street, Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A., Est. 1901. 


Originators of the Knock-Down System of Boat Building. 


SAVE ROOM, 
TIME, MONEY 


Most convenient and 
Rt actical ‘low-priced 
ypewriter Stand on the 
\market. Made of selected 
seasoned Oak, fine Golden 
finish; 44 in. ‘long, 24 in. 
wide. Typewriter Table 
is 27 in. long, 26 in. high; 
Pedestal 30 in. high; 
three drawers-and exten- 
sion slide; Paper Cabinet 
Shelves 14x 8 x 1 in.; Cabinet has 
Roll Curtain Front and Copy 
Holder. Shipped K. D.; put together with screws. 
Price $12.00 at factory. . 
Ask for our big Catalog 210 (new )--with money 
saving prices on Uffice Desks, Chairs, etc., etc. 


We make School, Church and Opera Seats, Lodge and Bank Furniture 
E. HW. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 248 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Price 









Figure it out yourself. - 
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The Tonic of Praise and Kindness 


Josers Jerrerson said: ‘‘ Applause is very necessary to 


the actor, it elevates him and gives him confidence; 
it is like shaking a man warmly by the hand when you 


first meet him, making him feel at home, instead of | 
giving him a cold bow, by which you take all the | 


geniality out of him.” 

Every day the ambitions of scores of bright boys and 
girls are fatally blighted by some unthinking or heed- 
less superintendent or proprietor. 
instances which were little less than criminal, where 
young hopes have been blighted, enthusiasm crushed, 
ambition paralyzed forever by coarse, rude, barbarous 
treatment of employees. 


Some men look upon their employees as natural | 


kicking posts, or as safety valves for their bad temper 
or their mistakes, and they vent their spleen upon them 
without mercy. 

No one likes to be blamed harshly, even when he is 
in the wrong. Scolding or fault-finding never wrought 
an improvement in any one. There is a better way 
to make the wrong-doer see his fault. Any one in 
authority, be he parent, teacher, or employer, will get 
better results by kind methods than by harsh ones. 
Many a clerk, stenographer, or other employee has lost 
heart and become indifferent to his work on account of 
the mean silence of the employer who never praises, 
never shows any appreciation of work well done, but 
who is ready to find fault on the slightest provocation. 

Praise and encouragement to the young are what the 
warm spring sun and a congenial atmosphere are to the 
flowers struggling up through the early spring sod. 

Employers are finding that praise, large, generous 
recognition and appreciation are more powerful stimu- 
lants than salary. Young men and young women will 
work like beavers for employers who praise and encour- 
age them, who recognize special service and commend 
them for it. 

The young are very easily elated, and very easily 
depressed. Their imaginations are active and strong, 
they depend on hope and encouragement, and they 
quickly wilt and blight in a fault-finding, nagging 
atmosphere. The moment you begin to find fault with 
them they lose heart. Responsive to praise when they 
do well, they will do infinitely more for an employer 
who appreciates them than for one who criticizes and 
scolds. 

Many of John Wanamaker’s employees have been 
heard to say, ‘‘ We can work better for a week after a 
pleasant ‘Good morning’ from Mr. Wanamaker.” 
His kindly disposition and cheerful manner, and a 
desire to create a pleasant feeling and diffuse good cheer 
among those’who work for him have had a great deal 


| to do with this merchant’s remarkable success. 


-begets suspicion; confidence 





On the other hand, if employees feel that their 
employer is always suspicious of them and thinks they 
are robbing him unless he is on the watch, they have 
no respect for him, and do not care whether his inter- 
ests are furthered or not. They look on their work as 
so much drudgery, and their heart is not in it. 

Could you do your best for'a man who always 
doubted you, who always questioned your honesty, 
who was suspicious that you were trying to get the 
best of him in some way?) Human nature is the same 
in those who work for you. 

The moment you antagonize them you are the loser; 
they will pinch your service, and give you inferior 
quality and quantity of work. 


them is to give them the best of yourself.. Like attracts 
like. If you go through your establishment as though 
you were lord of all creation, pass. your employees in 
the elevator, on the street, or anywhere you meet them 
as though they were nobodies, they will, resent it in 
poor work. ‘Like always produces like. Suspicion 
confidence. Your em- 
ployees will have very much the same opinion of you 
that you have of them. If they look upon you as 
mean and stiagy and contemptible, you may be pretty 
sure that they are not very far out of the way, that 
there must be some reason for it. 

Screwing down the wages to the lowest possible 
existence-point, crowding on hours and trying to 
squeeze as much work out of them as possible does not 
pay. It is voluntary service—service with the heart in 
it, enthusiastic service—that has quality in it, that has 
quantity in it that pays. 

Did you ever notice that the men at the head of 
great enterprises are trustful men, who believe in those 
they. put into responsible positions? It would be 
impossible for a great merchant to conduct his estab- 
lishments without believing in the people who work for 
him, ‘in their honesty, their integrity, their faithfulness; 
without watching them, without questioning them. 

It is the little man, the man who has a picayune 


| have known of | 


They Hold the key to | 
the success of your businesS’in their hands, and you | 
know it; and the way for you to get the best from | 
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10,000 Miles 
Without 
Stopping the Engine 





| 


OU who want the best value 
——you who are looking for 
reliability, that is road- 
proven, not based on bombastic 


claims or sensational advertising — 
| you who want real service from the 
car you buy— investigate 


The Champion Long Distance Car of the World 


Here is the proof. On March 
18, 230 H. P. 4 cyl. Maxwell tour- 
ing car, taken out of stock—the 
same as you can buy for $1,750— 
left Boston to establish the World’s 
Non-Stop Record of 10,000 miles. 
On April 12, after 26 days of con- 
secutive running, this gigantic 
task was accomplished.— 


This is reliability never shown 
by any other car—regardless of 


price. Take time now to investigate 
—Get a Maxwell demonstration at 





any of our Dealers—at least call and 


see a duplicate of the Champion 
Long Distance Car of the World. 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., 
P. O. Box 4, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Main Office and Factory 
| Pawtucket, R. I. New Castle, Ind. 


Send for our free Boat Book 


Do not think of buying a launch 
until you see our ‘ 


Four Launch 
Bargains 


—— 
Only $121 for this 

os ' complete 16 foot 
launch. 2) H. P. guaranteed, self-starting engine. $144 for 
9 mile per hour “Speedaway.” #153 for canopy topped 
“ Winner.” #160 for Anto-topped 3 H. P. “Comfort.” Spec- 
ial bargains in 18 ft., 22 ft. and 2% ft. lannches. Engine result 
of 30 years experience. Weedless wheel and rudder. Shipped 
immediately. Money back if not as represen’ Send 
postal for our handsome catalogue toduy—it’s a gem. 


506 Washington Street, 
Greenville, Mich. 


MAKES HAPPY, = 
HEALTHY CHILDREN 


who prefer to stay at 
home and enjoy them- 
selves rather than play 
on the streets. Oper 





































. ing, brings every muscle 
play. Most health- 
. ul form of outdoor 

exercise; keane 
inflated, develops sturdy bodies, strong arms, straight backs, 
broad shoulders. Makes children studious. You owe the 
children this delightful pleasure— you'll save it in doctor 
bills. Inexpensive, simple, absolute y safe; no cogs or com- 
plicated gears to catch and tear cloth ng. ota toy but 
areal Merry-Go-Round. Willlastforyears. Fu fpar- 
ticulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free on request, 
HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND ©0., Dept. 0, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














SEE PAGE 359 
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Safe 


&§* Sure 


Your savings deposited with our Company are free from 
speculation while earning 5% every day left in our care. The 
security back of them is of the very best,—Selected mortgages 
upon New York and Suburban Real Estate. Earnings are 
remitted zo quarterly, semi-annually or compounded if 
desired. e have never paid less than 5% during 16 years, 
while increasi 
ing surplus an 








our assets to over $1,900,000, and accumulat- 

profits of $138,000. Our business is conducted 
Under the Supervision of 
New York Banking Dept. 


AST R, and our record for 16 years is opento public ex- 
S) amination in their file. The Industrial is a 
[= C\ strong, progress:ve, carefully managed Savings 


Institution that age) et investigation. 
ro) We can probably refer you to some one of 
our patrons in your locality. 


! by Write to-day for our booklet 
ANG 5x} INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO., 
3 Times Bidg., 42nd St. and Broadway, New York 





EVERY DOLLAR 


deposited with this company is amply secured by first mortgages 
on improved real estate—Our 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued in amounts of $100 or more, run for 2 years and bear 6 
per cent. interest. y are safe, convenient, profitable. 

On Savings Accounts, withdrawable on 
and, we pay 5 per cent. interest. 
Write Ne af for the booklet telling about this Company and 
its methods. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
1042 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Let Us 


Show you how to make money in New 
York City Real Estate. Our “WEEKLY 
REAL ESTATE LETTER ” is full of 
Money Making Opportunities within the 
reach of men of moderate means. 






















Free upon request. 


Rickert-Finlay Realty Co., 


45 West 34th St., New York 








300% PROFIT MADE 
Growing Mushrooms 


oe waiting forall you can raise. No capital 
or ial place necessary. Grown in cellars, 
stab es, sheds, boxes, etc. all the year. Men and 
women rite for big illustrated free booklet showing our beds and 
farm and learn how to start this easy business. 


National Spawn & Mushroom Co. , Dept. 28, Boston, Mass. 


Wehave 
had 25 
yearsex- 
perience | 
growing 
mush- 
rooms 


Be Your Own Boss! 


Start a Mail Order Business at Home. Devote whole or spare 
time. We tell you how. Very good profit. Everything furnished. No 
catalog outfit proposition. Write at once fcr our “* Starter ” and free 
particulars. EK. S. Kruger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


TY PEWRITERS wis 


All the Standard machines SOLD or RENTED ANY- 
WHERE at } to} M'F’R’S PRICES, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. ag Write fortilustrated Catalog F. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 


Don’t accept any kind of work until you 
hear from us. Mak ke $10.00 per day sell- 
ing a household necessity. _New article. 
New plan. _125,000 sold in Minneapolis. 


Costs .06, sells for .25. Send .o5 for 2 samples. 
DOMESTIC MFG. CO., Room SM. Minneapolis, Minn. 


CULTURE isthe “ Only Way ” to make 

big money on little Capital. (One acre 

is worth $25,000, and yields more Revenue 

— a i acre farm with ten times less 
li 


. You can take life easy and live 
= Pine ig = the larne ;™. from a small garden. Write 
ay. . Sutton, 606 Sherwood Ave., Louisvilie. Ky. 


JU ST OUT Low priced, 3-lb, Mop; turn crank to 


wring; hands keep clean. Women all 
buy; 150% to Agents; exclusive territory given; catalog free. 


U. S. MOP CO., 593 Main St., Leipsic, O. 


WANTED in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. 
Big commission paid. From $75 to 8300 


a month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY NOVELTY CUTLERY Co., No. 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 
































Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1908. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 


AGE NTS —Camtinone p= 


monthly. Combination Rollin 
in. Nine articles combined. rate Seller. Sample free. 
201, Dayton, Ohio. 


FORSHEE MFG. CO., - 








business, who has a suspicious nature and fears every- 
body is trying to take advantage of him. The man 
who has to watch things all the time, who never trusts 
anybody, will never get at the head of anything of any 
importance. 

To-day the man who gets the most out of his em- 
ployees does the most for them. He looks after their 
interests. He tries to make them comfortable in every 
way possible. He finds that every effort to make them 
comfortable and happy and cheerful comes back to him 
a thousandfold. 

The most successful concerns to-day find that it pays 
to interest their employees in their business, to encour- 
age that enthusiasm which has so marked an influence 
on their quality of work. 

We are often surprised that a young man jumps from 
a very ordinary to a very extraordinary position without 
taking the intermediate steps; but we usually find that 
this young man has earned every bit of this advance 
by taking a greater interest in his work than others 
about him, by working overtime for an employer for 
whom he has respect and in whom he has confidence, 
and whose interests he has had at heart. He has 
always been ready to fling his entire weight with all his 
energy and ingenuity and capacity into his chief's affairs. 
He has rejoiced at his prosperity and felt grieved at his 
losses as much as if they had been his own. This leap 
from a lower to a higher was only apparent. “It was 
not so much of a a surprise to him as to his associates. 


If You Want an Easy Time 


[* you want always to feel comfortable, and never to 

have anxiety about anything, stick to a certainty. Do 
not take risks, because it involves a deal of work and 
responsibility. You must not think, you must not 
exercise your ingenuity, not bring into play combina- 
tions of many efficient qualities. That is hard work. 

If you want to have an easy time, make “‘a dead 
sure thing” of every transaction. Let others blaze a 
new path, take chances, run risks, spend their good 
money in experimenting. You keep to the beaten 
track. Do not adopt anything until it has been tested 
and tried—until other people in your line have done the 
experimenting and have adopted it. Follow others. 
Why bother your brain trying to invent new and original 
ways of doing things? It is hard work to be original, to 
think, to cudgel your brain for new schemes and ideas. 
Take no chances with the untried. 

It is easier just to slide along the line of the least 
resistance, to drift with the tide. What is the use of 
exerting yourself so strenuously to swim up stream 
when you can float down without effort ? 

It costs something to be original, inventive. It is 
much easier to imitate, to copy, to trail, than to lead. 


a o 


Live Men Watching a Dead Man 


"The body of A. T. Stewart, the great merchant prince, 

was stolen, and a large reward was offered for its 
return. A body was returned, but no one knows 
whether or not it was Stewart’s body; but two men 
watch day and night over this body in the crypt of a 
cathedral built by Stewart in Garden City. 

It seems a terrible waste of time and energy for able- 
bodied men to be watching over a dead man’s grave; 
but there are tens of thousands of able-bodied men and 
women—servants, lackeys, valets—waiting upon the 
useless rich men and women who are dead to the 
world so far as contributing anything, doing anything 
which helps the world along is concerned. They have 
never added a dollar’s worth of value to the world or 
done anything to advance civilization. These drones 
are of no earthly use to the world. They merely spend 
their lives turning the money accumulated by their 
fathers or ancestors into nothing. 


In the Twilight Region 


Me?" men live in the twilight, just between honesty 

and downright rascality. They are neither one 
thing nor the other. You can not quite denounce them 
as dishonest and still you do not have enough confidence 
in them to trust them implicitly. 


Do Not Deliver Your Goods in a Hearse 


Y ov can not be a pessimist and an advance agent of 
prosperity at the same time. 
Do not carry your goods in a hearse if you wish to 


Se]] them. 
a a 


HAVE never known an employee to climb up very 
rapidly or very high who does not make his prompt- 
ness and his work a matter of conscience; who does 
not feel a sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
house he is working for. 
a * 


***I tell you, young man, we want brains in this 
business.” 
‘**I know you do; your management shows it.’ ”” 
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f.. vie, 
“Peace, Power and Plenty” 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


A decided hit. No book of recent years has 
elicited stronger or more enthusiastic commendation. 
Only four months off the press, yet FIVE EDITIONS 
HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD. 
([RiTIcs regard this as decidedly the best book 
that has yet been published along the NEW 
THOUGHT line—the line of the new gospel of optimism 
and love, the philosophy of sweetness and light. 





I enclose check for $11.00 for ten copies of ‘‘ Peace, 
Power and Plenty.’’ I wish it were in the hands of 
every youth especially. I expect to give these 
books to ten young friends of mine as one of the 
very best services I could render them.—Judge BEN 
B. LINDSEY, Juvenile Court, Denver, Colo. 

I regard ‘‘Peace, Power and Plenty,’’ as Dr. 
Marden’s best book. It is optimistic, uplifting, and 
is calculated to put new courage into the reader, 

—Rev. Dr. FRANCIS E. CLARK. 

I am reading a chapter or two in your book, 
‘‘Peace, Power and Plenty,’' each evening as I sit here 
alone by my study fire. You preach a sound, vi 
orous, wholesome doctrine and preach it with muc 
eloquence. The book will help keep your readers 
young.—JOHN BURROUGHS. 

The chapter on ‘' Health Through Right Think- 
ing"’ alone is worth five hundred dollars.—SAMUEL 
BRILL, Head of the firm of Brill Brothers, New York. 

‘**Peace, Power and Plenty’’ has struck a respon- 
sive chord especially among people who wish to 
know the secret of how to keep young, how to banish 
poverty, ill-health and disease, and bring perpetual 
happiness and prosperity into their lives. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.10 postpaid. 

Circulars of all of The Marden senpnetpant Books sent on 
application. Books sent on approval. 

The reading of these books has been the turning 
point in the careers of thousands of young men 
and young women. They will make the reader 
CHEERFUL, OPTIMISTIC, SUCCESSFUL. 


He Can Who Thinks He Can; (Cloth $1.10 
net). Pushing to the Front ; (Limp morocco, 
divinity circuit, $1.50; plain leather, $1.25; 
cloth $1.50). The Young Man Entering Bus- 
iness ; (Limp morocco, divinity circuit, $1.50; 
plain leather, $1.25; cloth, $1.40 net). 
Every Man a King; (Cloth, $1.10 net). The 
Optimistic Life; (Cloth, $1.40 net). Cheer- 
fulness as a Life Power ; 28th Edition; (Cloth, 
so cents; board, 35 cents), All Postpaid. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Book Dept. 
Success Magazine Bldg, 29-31 East 22d St., ee 
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Don't Throw it it Away sE 




















Complete ero pane sizes, 25¢ postpaid. Agents eal 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 612, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 








Geld Bod soon in Soy +5 ge eaple exam 


INSTITUTS.” 18-40 2d Nat’! 
Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


ATENTS j,i. [DEAS 22¢4sto 


H. S. HILL, 63-69 Columbian Bidg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 

— 47 ig years. Box N, WASHINGTON, 
Best references. Careful, 

honest work. Booklet free. 


Wate PATENTS that PROTECT 


S F N S F ee our clients enormous profits. Write us for PROOF. 


ventors lose millions through worthless patents. 
PATENTS THAT PAY eatents— What sand How to in- 





























R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Dept. 41, Washington, 0.C. Estab. 1869 
vent,” and 61-page G Free report as to Patentability. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Kew Lawyer, 1187 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Trad registered. 
PATENTS (ee a 
ih Means wyers, be 


ldg., Washington, D. 



















WHY NOT BE A BROKER?! 
We offer the only existing facilities for yo individual 
instruetio lon by mall in Bond and stock Brokerage. 


1 hy. eta 





equivalent to 
ling men to acquire the 
mt y required —y mee Sountties of value, and 
—s market them for themselves or others. 
You can make — a from the investment | eg 
when qualified in Unique plan. Profitable to 
course is westors or to those desiring to enter the 
on booklet is full of facts—is saeeuienoues one. Write for ‘National Brokerage.’ 
of Correspondi 


Sent Free. ing Brokers,40 Wall St.,;New York 
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Buying Bonds 
On A Systematic Plan 
SYSTEMATIC policy is con- 


ducive to the best results in every 

department of business life. In- 
vestment of surplus funds is no excep- 
tion. Careful investors, even in so safe 
a field as seasoned bonds, should follow 
more or less closely a systematic policy 
of diversification which distributes the 
funds over different classes of bonds 
and different communities. 


Our idea of a systematic investment 
plan, calculated to afford the widest dis- 
tribution coupled with complete safety 
and the highest average yield consistent 
therewith, is at the service of anyone who 
buys bonds or contemplates doing so. 


We have to our credit many years of experience 
in catering to the requirements of careful bond 
buyers. Millions of dollars have been safely 
invested upon our recommendation. The 
investment plan which we recommend is 
thoroughly practical. 

Correspondence invited. 


Postpaid, upon request, folder G-32 entitled 
‘‘Buying Bonds On A Systematic Plan.’’ 


N.W.HALSEY&CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 
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Bonds : 


The problerh with many investors is to secure 
desirable bonds yielding the highest rate of 
income compatible with safety. 


There are no better bonds for this purpose 
than those issued by large and well-known cor- 
porations located in important and gro 
centres, especially when the bonds are secu 
upon properties of demonstrated value. 


_ Many bonds of this character are also de- 
sirable investments for business men, who may 
wish to have their money earn a liberal rate of 
interest and yet not care to employ it all in the 
purchase of semi-investment bonds. 

Our 12-page Bond Circular No. 74 describes a 
number of Corporation Bonds, which we recom- 
mend as among the highest grade investments of 
their type, and which should prove to be of 
growing value. 


Write for Bond Circular 74. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch Offices: Albany,N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
Membere New York Stock Exchange 




















The Weekly Financial Review of 
J. S. Bache G Co., Bankers, 
42 Broadway, quoted weekly by 
the press throughout the United 
States, will be sent on application 
Advice 
given to individual investors 
free on request. 


to investors interested. 

















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THE INTEGRITY or HIGH-CLASS 


OR some months, the 
articles in this de- 
partment have been 
aimed at the particular 
needs of the small in- 
vestor. The require- 
ments of this iarge and 
constantly growing class 
are of a highly construc- 
tive kind. The utmost security of principal must be 
combined with. regularity of income. 

Yet the interesting thing about investment is this: 
that the same rules apply to the big buyer of bonds as 
to the small fellow who has to scrape and sacrifice and 
probably withdraw his savings from a bank in order to 
get one bond. He too must seek integrity of his princi- 
pal, and the larger the sum employed the greater the 
degree of safety that invests the transaction. This 
month’s article, therefore, will be devoted to the larger 
investor and to what might be called the morals of the 
big investment game. 


Why Bonds Are Desirable Now 


Many people think that because a man is able to buy 
ten or twenty or thirty bonds at one clip he goes about 
the business with a certain amount of abandon. 
Nothing could be more remote from the real facts of 
the case. He takes the same precautions as the aver- 
age man who can only buy one bond, and in many 
cases he takes a great many more. The fact that he 
has taken these precautions all along is one good and 
sufficient reason why he is able to buy bonds in big 
quantities. 

Now the big buyer of bonds, or even the man who 
can take a small block, has had an opportunity for 
some time to get a high-class range of securities at 
prices that make the yields very desirable. There have 
been many reasons for this. In the elastic recovery of 
all industries from panic conditions money, as it always 
does under such conditions, sought investment in bonds 
of the highest class. Capital that would have gone 
into increasing business also’ went the way of bonds 
and found safe repository. While all this has increased 
the demand for bonds, it has not shoved up the prices 
beyond the point where the best securities can not be 
obtained at a price to give a satisfactory return. 

There is still another reason which is more timely 
than all the rest. This is the agitation and the discus- 
sion of the tariff. From sentimental and other more 
intrinsic reasons the whole readjustment of the tariff 
will affect business. There are also questions of 
important public policy to be decided and these too 
will have their effect on business. The big investors, 
and by these is meant the large buyers of bonds, have 
carefully considered all these facts. They realize that 
the present low rates of interest on money will con- 
tinue to prevail, and that it is the wisest thing under the 
circumstances to put their money into the soundest of 
securities. This was evidenced by the fact that ‘the 
two hundred and ten million dollars of January interest 
and dividends (one of the largest of the regular dis- 
bursements), largely went back into very safe invest- 
ments—bonds mainly. 

The advance in the price of bonds which followed the 
election and which continued until after the first of the 
year has not been maintained. This, however, is a 
condition which makes for the benefit of the investor. 
At the time of writing there is no immediate prospect 
of a further advance, neither is there any indication 
that there will be any marked decline. It is a poor 
time to buy bonds. 


The Big Man’s Idea -of Investment 


Before going further into the details of the big bond 
investment business it might be interesting perhaps to 
point out a few concrete cases that emphasize the state- 
ment made at the beginning of this article, namely that 
the richer the man, or the bigger the bond buyer, the 
greater the extent of security that he demands. The 
late William H. Vanderbilt, son of the famous ‘‘Com- 
modore” was a good example. He made a great 
fortune in railroad stocks but, like all the other very 
tich men, as he grew older he became more and more 
conservative and the result was that he sold his railroad 
stocks and bought Government bonds. 

Take the greatest investor of the present day, John 
D. Rockefeller, and you find that he buys bonds all 
the time. A large part of the vast treasure that each 
year rolls into his coffers goes into bonds. He has been 
known to buy an entire issue. Mr. Rockefeller’s rule 
in buying bonds is simply this: ‘‘ Buy long term, first 
mortgage railroad bonds. If you want to specialize in 
these bonds then buy equipment bonds.” Mr. Rocke- 
feller does not believe in buying investments that 
mature soon and then cause the investor to face anew 
the problem of reinvestment. 

The same rule is true of Mrs. Hetty Green, whose 
safety-vault boxes are crammed with first mortgage 
railroad bonds.. She will not even buy industrial 
bonds. Yet she, and all the rest of the big buyers of 
bonds among the millionaires, could very well afford to 
take chances. 

Another fine example of the careful buyer of bonds 


INVESTMENT 


The same rules for the 


big and fhe little investors 


was the late Marshall 
Field of Chicago. . Just 
as he became a mer- 
chant prince by the 
application of economy 
in the conduct of every 
department of his great 
business, so did he be- 
come what many men 
call ‘‘the ideal investor,” because he carefully weighed 
his investments and never speculated. So with Russell 
Sage, and with a score of other very rich men. It gets 
back to a very simple but very interesting sort of axiom 
which has significance for every investor. It is this: 
the big men who can afford to take risks with their 
money seldom do it. The little men, the average men 
so to speak, are always taking chances. No man can 
afford to take chances with what might be called new 
money. Stock allurements are very dazzling, and 
promise of big profits very glittering, but if you asked 
any one of a dozen of our most successful business 
men they would say that they had never bought a 
share of ‘‘get rich quick” stuff in their lives. They 
want balance sheets before they employ their money. 


The Real Wall Street 


This leads to the real moral of this article. Of late 
there has been a great deal written and said about 
gambling in Wall Street. No publication is a sterner 
or more unrelenting foe of speculation than Success 
Macazine. The first and foremost aim of its financial 
department is the conservation of the finances of the 
people who read this publication. 

Yet one can not refrain from the belief that in this 
indiscriminate assault on ‘‘ Wall Street,” no line of 
distinction has been drawn between that part of the 
financial district which is constructive and upbuilding 
and that which is purely speculative. By the upbuild- 
ing end is meant that part of it which has to do with 
the financing and the bringing out of great and high- 
class bond issues which afford opportunities for safe 
and profitable investment. 

The bond market is to-day the cleanest and most 
honestly conducted investment market in the world. 
Rarely if ever is there a case of swindling in it. In the 
past two years only one house came even under ‘the 
suspicion of bad practise. It was when this house 
loaned its name to the selling of an issue of bonds that 
was very speculative. The offense was never repeated. 

The bond frauds that have been perpetrated have 
never come out of the Wall Street district. A so-called 
Wall Street investment house would not only shrink 
from such an undertaking but it would even spend 
money to have it stopped. Why? Simply because 
such a piece of business would tend to cast discredit 
upon the whole bond business, and as usual the good 
would suffer from the doings of the evil. 

The truth of this situation is that the vampires of the 
financial world flock outside the accredited market- 
places. To go up against the really reputable house 
would mean to court investigation, exposure, and ruin. 

What the whole financial business needs is a care- 
fully edited black list, which would have on its roster the 
names of all unscrupulous financial and get-rich-quick 
sharks, with the name and description of their wares, and 
which would be accessible to every man who is able to 
buy a bond. England has made a step in this direction, 
yet despite the fact that that island kingdom has had 
hundreds of years the start of us in this matter, 
nothing really permanent or useful has been evolved. 

Without the great bond and investment houses of 
Wall Street, the average investor would indeed be at 
the mercy of the financial swindler. It is largely due 
to these houses that the whole splendid modern system 
of investment has been developed and made possible. 
Through their efforts, the buying of a bond by a farmer 
out in the remote prairies of the West may be as safely 
conducted by mail as if the man had come to New 
York and had talked it over in person. 

Such houses, and they are in every sense constructive 
financial forces, aid and abet the investor at every turn. 
If he has not enough money to buy a bond they will 
sell him one on the instalment plan. They are like 
specialists, and give advice. - What the detractor of 
Wall Street does not realize is that such high-class bond 
and investment houses must do a clean, straight, 
upright business in order to get more business. 
Summed up they are the opposite of a “‘ bucket shop.” 
The man who runs a ‘‘bucket shop” always bets 
against his customer. If the customer wins, the opera- 
tor of the shop loses. In bond investment, on the 
other hand, the investment banker concentrates every 
effort to make his customer not only employ his money 
safely but also to make a profit if the occasion can 
possibly arise. Safety means more business. 

There is still another important fact to Be stated in 
connection with the integrity of the high-class bond 
investment business. This relates to the careful censor- 
ship and investigation of all properties whose bonds are 
accepted both for underwriting and for sale. A system 
of such elaborate and searching examination which is, 
in the end, the best safeguard of the investor, is in 
itself a rebuke to the charge that all financial enter- 
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_Investment Banking_ 


N answer to the question ‘What is an In- 
vestment Banking House ?’’ we might briefly 
reply that it is a banking house which devotes its 
time and resources to assisting its clients to in- 
vest their funds in the most profitable manner 
consistent with their individual requirements. 


@ It is the duty of such a banking house to 
safeguard the interests of its clients in every 
way possible, to advise them impartially in re- 
gard to the purchase or sale of securities and to 
furnish them with all possible information of a 
financial character. 


@ The responsibility of an investment house to 
a client begins when its advice is sought in re- 
gard to the sale of a security or the investment 
of a sum of money, but it does not cease when 
the investment is made, for just as an engineer 
is morally responsible for the safety of a bridge 
which he has designed and would lose his pro- 
fessional reputation were it not to stand the 
strain of use, so is an investment banker re- 
sponsible for the safety of a security which he 
has recommended and vouches for its integrity 
with his financial standing. 


@ As investment bankers we believe that we 
can be of service to you in an advisory capacity 
and would be glad to have you write to us ex- 
plaining the situation or call at our offices and 
talk the matter over. 


@ We own an attractive list of high-grade 
municipal, railroad and industrial bonds which 
we offer for sale in lots to suit the purchaser. 


Send for Investment List No. 92 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


ft Safe Investments 


FoR over twenty-six years we have made a speci- 

alty of supplying investors with carefully 
selected bonds. During that time we have pur- 
chased with our own funds, and in turn sold to 
investing clients, municipal, railroad and public 
service corporation borids totaling many hundred 
millions of dollars. In every case the safety of 
these bonds was first determined by thorough in- 
vestigation. Asa result of this careful policy our 
list of customers includes not only all kinds of 
public institutions, but also what is believed to 
be more private investors than are served by 
any other banking house in the country. We be- 
lieve our services will prove of value to investors. 











We own and offer at the present time over 
200 different issues of bonds which we 
recommend for investment at prices to yield 


347 to 5% 


Send for circulars and booklet “S” 


N. W. Harris & Company 
BANK 
56 William Street "‘ Federal Street 
New York Boston 


—_ J 


















Don’t Speculate—Invest 


in the safest“of all known securities 


City, County and School Bonds 


%—4—5—6—% 


Sold for Cash or on Easy Monthly Payments 
Your principal is safe, your interest sure, and your invest- 
ment readily convertible into cash any time. Whether 
you have large or small amounts to invest, write us 

Booklet, etc , FREE 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dept. F, Columbus, Ohio, 












prises that happen to radiate or emanate from Wall 
Street are the heralds, the agents, and the expressions 
of speculation and gambling. 

Just as every other financial center of the United 
States has fallen under the ban of the emotional expur- 
gator of speculation, so is there a background of invest- 
ment integrity to State Street in Boston and Lasalle 
Street in Chicago. Everywhere the bond and invest- 
ment houses of character and distinction have done 
much toward applying a sane and wholesome antidote 
to gambling. They are, indeed, the first aid to the 
investor. 


The Human Side 


There is still another side to the integrity of high- 
class investment, and that is, what might be called 
the human side. It grows out of the fact that as you 
increase the material prosperity of people you also con- 
tribute to their moral uplift. This is true generally, 
save in the cases of Pittsburgh millionaires. 

If you would make an economic study of the results 
of the placing of high-class investment within the reach 
of the average man and woman with small sums of 
money you would find without doubt that a great con- 
structive service had been performed. This began with 
the savings-banks. The man who had a bank account, 
no matter how small, regarded himself with just a little 
more pride than the man and neighbor who had no 
bank account. Then, when the all-important time 
came when he could withdraw his savings from a bank 
and invest it in a gilt-edge bond, he felt even prouder. 
This feeling of pride is expressed in many ways; ina 
tidying up of the home ; in a betterment of the social 
condition of the family ; in an ambition to have larger 
and more extensive investments, or in the college edu- 
cation of his children. 

Now, if these opportunities for the investment of 
money had not been made possible by the organization 
of the bond and investment houses of Wall Street, a 
portion of our population would not be so far advanced 
as it is now. 

This is the fundamental human side. The benefit 
extends to other and more ambitious channels. If you 
could go through the lists of customers of some of the 
Wall Street and other investment houses you would 
find the names of school-teachers, struggling students, 
and persons everywhere who are toiling on to bigger 
and higher things. They invest as a means to educa- 
tion. Thus the investment opportunity, while it 
directly benefits them, indirectly benefits the thousands 
of people who come under the instruction or the minis- 
tration of these people. The investment in a good 
bond is the force that starts many other forces in 
motion, and it could not be started without the very 
machinery that the blind and blatant critics of all 
**Wall Street’ are decrying and exaggerating into vast 
vehicles for speculation. 

The whole country owes a debt to those individuals 
and firms who by their integrity, foresight, and organ- 
ization have made it possible for the average man and 
woman, even out in the remotest sections, to avail 
themselves of the advantages of good, safe and sound 
investment. By being able to invest their money in 
high-class investments the fathers and mothers have 
set constructive examples for their children and their 
childrens’ children, and thus the precept and example 
of real investment will go marching on, yes, marching 
on to a point where there will no longer be a field in 
this country that will be profitable for the professional 
stock faker to cultivate. 

Knowledge of investments is the channel through 
which this happy condition will be brought about. 
The human side of bad investments is the side we hear 
and see so much of these days. This phase of it is so 
evident to the editors of Success MaGazine, that it is 
not strange that in almost every paragragh of this de- 
partment a warning blast is sounded against these 
inhuman, running- free criminals. 

We are in daily receipt of letters from our readers in 
ail parts of the world, asking for information regarding 
the value of their holdings. Most of their securities are 
worthless. These inquiries give us a very clear idea of 
the workings of the human mind where money is con- 
cerned, and we are disposed to doubt the old theory 
that the thought of getting-rich-quick is responsible for 
such a profitable business in unreliable securities, and 
to believe that it is due more to general ignorance 
on the part of the public as to just what money is 
worth. 

If a thousand bushels of wheat were to be offered to 
any thinking man at thirty cents a bushel, he would 
know that there must be something wrong with the 
wheat and would not not touch it; at least not without 
a thorough examination and expert advice, because he 
knows the intrinsic value of wheat, even if he is not in 
close touch with the market manipulations and the 
operations of those who are making an effort to corner 
this commodity. 

On the other hand, if some one should offer him 
$1.50 for $1, he would in all probability take the 
risk, not appreciating the long established fact that his 
dollar is only worth in earning capacity six cents per 
annum over its known value of one hundred cents. 

It does seem strange that man can make a rather 
accurate guess at the value of almost anything, par- 
ticularly its value to him, except money, and there 
seems to be all kinds of notions prevailing about the 
value of our most popular medium of exchange. 
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How to Buy Bonds 


It is our aim to give to customers 
of this house a better service than is 
given by any other bond house in 
America.* 





Between bond houses of |skill and real interest with 
recognized standing there is | which they strive to fit your 
little choice—except in point |needs. That is ‘* service.’’ 
of the service they give to| To you, the investor—. 
their customers. service of this sort means 

Their integrity may be the | greater convenience and con- 
same — their standing the |fidence. And it means 
same—values they offer may | greater satisfaction but it 
be the same to the fraction | means even more than that. 
of a cent—the bonds them- | Even where bonds and prices 
selves may be the same— |are the same, this better, 
and yet though all these es- | closer, more earnest service 
sentials of the purchase may | often produces for you ad- 
be the same—there is a dif- | vantages that you can figure 
ference between bond |in terms of dollars and cents. 
houses. In giving this kind of ser- 

A difference so important | vice to customers of long 
that it is enough to make |standing, we have gained 
the customer prefer to deal | experience which enables us 
with one bond house even | to give to the mew customer 
though other bond houses | the kind of service, satisfac- 
may be offering exactly the | tion and values that will lead 
same bonds and same values. |to make him to deal with 

That difference is serwice. | this house in preference to 
It’s the way the men in the | houses of equal standing. 
bondhouse take care of your| We speak here in broad, 
orders—the way the house | firm principles. But we will 
and its men interest them- | be very glad indeed to dis- 
selves in your interests. It’s | cuss the matter with you in 
the care and earnestness with | greater detail if you will let 
which they learn your needs | us know when you are in- 
in investments. It’s the ' terested. 


A. B. LLACH & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
149 Broadway, New York. 


* Write for Circular L. Among other 
municipal and public utility bonds which we 
have secured for our customers we own and 
offer the entire issue $1,600,000 of five per 
cent, bonds of the 


State of Durango, Mexico, 
secured by pledges of all revenue of the state. 
No Mexican state has ever been known to delay 
or default in the payment of its obligations. A 
highly conservative investment at a price to pay 
an income of 5.20% if the bonds run to ma- 
turity or 5.40% on an average life of 1034 
years. Wecite this asan example of the char- 
acter and strength of securities we supply to our 
clients. © We may, however, recommend to 
you some other bond after we are acquainted 
with your investment needs. 
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If You Save You 
Should Invest 


The object of saving is to accumu- 
late money. 

Careful investment is the best aid to 
saving. 

Your savings invested in well secured 
Public Utility Bonds will earn an income 
of 5%; thus increasing your savings. 

Your surplus funds should earn for 
you as large an income as can be ob- 
tained with safety. 

We offer investment bonds of merit 
combining safety and a liberal income 
yield. 


Tell us your Seanente. 
Send for Circular 19A. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


21 Milk Street, - - 
CHICAGO. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Guaranteed 
Bonds 


No. 6. Irrigation 
PT AMERICAN WATER 
/ ,  WORKS& GUARANTEE 


\So F Bo, - COMPANY, in addition to 


SD controlling and operating 40 


SS 


successful water-works plants 
in various parts of the country, 
has added greatly to the 
strength of its position by its 
irrigation operations in South- 
ern Idaho— 

Its properties —The Twin 
Falls North Side Land & Water Company, 





and the Twin Falls Salmon River Land & Water 
Company, have been, unquestionably, the most 
successful irrigation projects in the United States. 
Several million dollars have been expended in 


thoroughly modern and permanent irrigation sys- 
tems and 300,000 acres of rich agricultural land 
is being supplied with water. 
All the work is done under Government and 
State supervision in strict compliance with the 
provisions of the United States Carey Act. 
These operations have largely increased 
the assets and earnings of the American 
Water Works and Guarantee Company 
and have added materially to the strength 
of its guarantee. 


Bonds issued by the Twin Falls North Side Land & Water 
Company and the Twin Falls Salmon River Land & Water 
Company are based on a lien sanctioned by the United 
States Government and the State of Idaho—and are further 
secured by a deposit of purchase money mortgages of indi- 
vidual owners—which are constantly increasing in value as 


the land mproved and the Purchase payments are made. 
The bonds are also absolutely guaranteed as to both 


6 Per Cent. Interest 


Write for the eee Book—‘** Irrigation and What 
t Has Done for the West. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT A 


S. & W. S. KUHN 
Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia 





principal and interest by 
Che American WaterWorks and Guarantee Company, 
of Pittsburgh, capital and surplus, $4,000,000 
Th bonds are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000. 
They mature serialiy from 1911 to 1920 and pay 











Cerone 


BONDS 


y} YOU LOSE MONEY 
every day you keep your investment 
where it is earning only 3% or 4%. Our 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds are the 
same safe securities in which banks invest 
their trust funds. These bonds safely net 
you 4% to 53%. They are issued in vary- 


ing denominations and sold on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Our valuable book "Bonds and How to Buy 
Them " gives facts about investments everyone 
should know. 
Write for this book and circular 
of our present offerings 


OTIS «nn HOUGH | 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
: CLEVELAND. 














To the Graduate 


[Continued from page 362] 


he paints, in his business, whatever it may be, to mis- 
lead, to demoralize, to debauch, who uses his light as a 
decoy to lure his fellows on the rocks and reefs, instead 
of as a beacon to guide them into port? 

We imprison the burglar for breaking into our houses 
and stealing, but what shall we do with the educated 
rascal who uses his trained mina and all his gifts to ruin 
the very people who look up to him as a guide ? 

“The greatest thing you can do is to be what you 
ought to be.” 

A great man has said that no man will be content to 
live a half life when he has once discovered it is a half 
life, because the other half, the higher half, will haunt 
him. Your superior training has given you a glimpse 
of the higher life. Never lose sight of your college vision. 
Do not permit yourself to be influenced by the maxims 
of a low, sordid prudence, which will be dinned into 
your ears wherever you go. Regard the very sugges- 
tion that you coin your education, your high ideals into 
dollars; that you lower your standards, prostitue your 
education by the practise of low-down, sordid meth- 
ods, as an insult. 

Say to yourself, ‘‘/f the highest thing in me will not 
bring success, surely the lowest, the worst, can not.” 

The mission of the graduate is to show the world a 
higher, finer type of manhood. 

The world has a right to expect better results from 
the work of the educated man; something finer, of a 
higher grade, and better quality, than from the mzn 
who lacks early training, the man who has discovered 
only a small part of himself. ‘Pretty good,” ‘‘ Fairly 
good,” applied either to character or to work are bad 
mottoes for a college man. You should be able to 
demonstrate that the man with a diploma has learned to 
use the tools of life skilfully; has learned how to focus 
his faculties so that he can bring the whole man to his 
task, and not a part of himself. Low ideals, slipshod 
work, aimless, systemless, half-hearted endeavors, 
should have no place in your program. 

It is a disgrace for a man with a liberal education 
to botch his work, demoralize his ideals, discredit his 
teachers, dishonor the institution which has given him 
his chance to be a superior man. 

‘*Keep your eye on the model, don’t watch your 
hands,” is the injunction of a great master as he walks 
up and down among his pupils, criticizing their work. 
The trouble with most of us is that we do not keep our 
eyes on the model; we lose our earlier vision. A 
liberal education ought to broaden a man’s mind so 
that he will be able to keep his eye always on the 
model, the perfect ideal of his work, uninfluenced by 
the thousand and one petty annoyances, bickerings, 
misunderstandings, and discords which destroy much 
of the efficiency of narrower, less cultivated minds. 

The graduate ought to be able to rise above these 
things so that he can use all his brain power and energy 
and fling the weight of his entire being into work that 
is worth while. 

After the withdrawal of a play that has been only a 
short time on the stage, we often read this comment, 
** An artistic success, but a financial failure.”” While 
an education should develop all that is highest and 
best in a man, it should also make him a practical man, 
not a financial failure. Be sure that you possess your 
knowledge, that your knowledge does not possess 

ou. 
? The mere possession of a diploma will only hold you 
up to ridicule, will only make you more conspicuous as 
a failure, if you can not bring your education to a focus 
and utilize it in a practical way. 

Knowledge is power when it can be made «available, 
practical. 

Only what you can use of your education will bene- 
fit you or the world. 

The great question which confronts you in the prac- 
tical world is *‘ What can you do with what you know?”’ 
Can you transmute your knowledge into power? Your 
ability to read your Latin diploma is not a test of true 
education; a stuffed memory does not make an educated 
man. The knowledge that can be utilized, that can be 
translated into power, constitutes the only education 
worthy of the name. There are thousands of college- 
bred men in this country, who are loaded down with 
knowledge that they have never been able to utilize, to 
make available for working purposes. There is a great 
difference between absorbing knowledge, making a 
sponge of one’s brain, and transmuting every bit of 
knowledge into power, into working capital. 

As the silkworm transmutes the mulberry leaf into 
satin, so you should transmute your knowledge into 
practical wisdom. 

There is no situation in life in which the beneficent 
influence of a well-assimilated education will not make 
itself felt. 

The college man ought to be a superb figure any- 
where. The consciousness of being well educated 
should put one at ease in any society. The knowledge 
that one’s mentality has been broadened out by college 
training, that one has discovered his possibilities, not 
only adds wonderfully to one’s happiness, but also in- 
creases one’s self-confidence,immeasurably, and self-con- 
fidence ts the lever that moves the world. On every hand 
we see men of good ability who feel crippled all their 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


WE SELL 


TAX BONDS 


Bonds of cities, towns, villages, school and other 
Districts— varying in denomination from $100 to 
$1,000. Issued under state laws, approved by attorneys 
of national reputation—recognized by Congress and by 
state laws regulating Savings Banks, their permanent 
value giving assurance to the investor and freedom from 
loss of energy and distrust incident to changing quota- 
tions on ‘* listed securities.’’ They are acceptable 
collateral to your Banker and convertible in times of 
need. 


Who Buy of Us 


Insurance Companies, to protect 
policy holders and because of the general 
approval of municipal securities. 

Savings Banks, for your protection 
and in accordance with their state laws. 

Banks and Bankers, for their 
own use, for customers dependent upon them 
for advice, for uses under the ‘‘ Emergency 
Currency Act,’’ as security for government, 
state, county, city or special deposits. 

Trustees, who care for funds of widows 
and orphans and desire avoidance of risk. 

Individuals, whose accumulations mean 
security for ‘*old age’’ and happiness of 
those dependent on them. 


The Bonds We Own 


reat al Calica | netting 3.70¢ to 4g 


Well Known Cities, < 4.15% to 43¢ 
County, School and } 
District Bonds . § " 42% to St 


Levee and Irri a- | “ 
tion Bonds . ») ) She to 6% 


Bought only after personal investigation. 
Cur enormous selling power to customers in 36 
states enables us to handle many large issues on terms 
extremely favorable to our customers. We offer you a 
wide selection and the practical experience of twenty 
years of success with no attendant losses. 


Write us to-day—state your needs—ask for lists 
and Booklet on Tax Bonds 


Address Department S, 


WM. R. COMPTON COMPANY, 


Merchants-Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages Pay 6% 


I Have Loaned $1,500,000 on 
These Farms and Never Lost 
a Cent—to Private Investors. 


I have loaned over $1,500,000 to private investors 
without a single default of principal or interest on 
North Dakota farm lands. I sell mortgages of that 
kind on rich farms in the counties surrounding my 
home and throughout North Dakota. They are ex- 
actly the same kind of mortgages that through banks 
and trust companies are sold to net 4% to 5 per 
cent. Isellthem so your money can earn 6 per cent. 

I know personally every section upon which these 
mortgages are issued. I have carefully investigated 
and in most cases am personally acquainted with 
the farmer. I know for what purpose he wants the 
money, and in no case do I loan more than 4o per 
cent of a conservative present valuation. 

I give all the details of every mortgage | offer. I 
live in Lisbon and have resided in North Dakota27 
years. I spent ro years in the banking business and 
the past 17 years in handling farm mortgages. I am 
in constant touch with the property and owner. I 
am always at your service. 

If you have $1,000 or more that you would like to 
invest in the best security and that will earn 6 per 
cent, write me for list No. 163. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dakota. 
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Bonds 
That Are Dependable 


and that merit confidence are found in the 
issues of 


Counties, Cities, Towns and 
School Districts 


Being issued in accordance with the special . 
protective laws enacted for the purpose of secur- 
ing the investment of public funds. "THESE 
BONDS ARE USED EXTENSIVELY 


for the investment of the funds of 


National Banks State Banks 
Savings Banks Trust Companies 


Private Investors wit! ¢o wei 
to invest their funds in WELL SELECTED 
BONDS of this class which we are offering in 
OUR JUNE BOND CIRCULAR, and 
thereby receive the benefit of the same protec- 
tion that wise Jaws afford the banks and other 
financial institutions and individuals investing 
public funds, 


Bonds Affording Invest- 
ments for periods of 2 to 40 years and 


at interest rates of 334 %J to 5.10% are owned 
and offered by us, full descriptions of which 
will be mailed on request, together with our 
latest publication entitled ** For The Informa- 
tion of Conservative Investors.”’ 

We extend to you our services in the selection 
of such Bonds as meet your requirements. 


Ask for Circular S. 103 


H. T. HOLTZ & CO., 


Public Securities, 


171 LaSalle Street, Chicago 























NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY BONDS are 
issued for the purpose of securing funds for the 
purchase and improvementof New York Realty,and 
guarantee 6 per cent. to the Investor. They incorpo- 
rate the three essentials of an ideal investment— 
Safety, Cash Availability and High Earning Power, 


We offer the Cou- 
For the Large Investor— Ws GSP Bona, 
issued in denominations of $1000, $500 and $100; 
maturing in 10 years for the face value with 6 per 


cent. interest payable semi-annually; and with 
privilege ofsurrender at any time before maturity. 


The Accumulative 
For the Small Investor—7oe a eee Sting 
the saving ofsmall sums, Purchasable In ten yearly 
payments and maturing with 6 per cent. compound 


interest in either 10 or 15 years with a cash sur- 
render value always in excess ofall payments. 


Our literature will interest you. Let us know which form of 
‘ond fits your finances oes will tell you more about it. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
Suite 1179,1328 Broapway, New YORK City 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1 260,000 


We want agencies in every city and offer a liberal proposition to 
men of character. Write for particulars. 











deetemeiatinaahe 


Q Your surplus money 
can be made to earn 
you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 


Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on Laproved Birmingham. Ala., real estate. 

$50.00 Shares with drawable on demand with interest to 
date. Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
F. M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 


POR CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT 


Established prosperous stee] manufacturing Company offers 
an excellent opportunity for the employment of a limited 
amount of money. Earnings large, prospects excellent. Most 
critical investigation invited. Full details on application. 
L. B. MORRIS, Secretary, 11 Broadway, New York. 




















Success Magazine 
carefully edits its 
advertising columns 

















lives and are often mortified, by having to confess, by 
the poverty of their language, their sordid ideals, their 
narrow outlook on life, that they are not educated. 
The superbly trained man can go through the world 
with his head up and feel conscious that he is not 
likely to play the ignoramus in any company, or be 
mortified or pained by ignorance of matters which 
every well-informed person is supposed to know. This 
assurance of knowledge gives self-confidence and in- 
finite satsisfaction. 

.In other words, a liberal education makes a man think 
a little more of himself, feel a little surer of himself, 
have more faith in himself, because he has discovered 
himself. There is also great satisfaction in the knowledge 
that one has not neglected the unfoldment and expan- 
sion of his mind, that he has not let the impressionable 
years of youth go by unimproved. 

But the best thing you carry from your alma mater 
is not what you now prize most, not your knowledge 
of the sciences, languages, literature, art; it is something 
infinitely more sacred, of greater value than all these, 
and that is your aroused ambition, your discovery of 
yourself, of your powers, of your possibilities; your 
resolution to be a little more of a man, to play a manly 
part in life, to do the greatest, grandest thing possible 
to you. This will mean infinitely more to you than all 
you have learned from books or lectures. 

The most precious thing of all, however, if you have 
made the most of your chance, is the uplift, encourage- 
ment, inspiration, which you have absorbed from your 
teachers, from your associations; this is the embodiment 
of the college spirit, the spirit of your alma mater; it is 
that which should make you reach up as well as on, 
which should make you aspire instead of grovel-- look 
up, instead of down. 

The graduate should regard his education as a sacred 
trust. He should look upon it as a power to be used, 
not alone for his advancement, or for his own selfish 
ends, but for the betterment of all mankind. As a 
matter of fact, things are so arranged in this world that 
no one can use his divine gift for himself alone and get 
the best out of it. To try to keep it would be as foolish 
as for the farmer to hoard his seed corn in a bin instead of 
giving it to the earth, for fear he would never get it back. 

The man who withholds the giving of himself to the 
world, does it at his peril, at the cost of mental and 
moral penury. 

The way to get the most out of ourselves, or out of 
life, is not to try to sell ourselves for the highest possi- 
ble price but to give ourselves, not stingily, meanly, but 
royally, magnanimously, to our fellows. \f the rose- 
bud should try to retain all of its sweetness and beauty 
locked within its petals and refused to give it out, it 
would be lost, It is only by flinging them out to the 
world that their fullest development is possible. The 
man who tries to keep his education, his superior advan- 
tages for himself, who is always looking out for the 
main chance, only shrivels, and strangles the very 
faculties he would develop. 

The trouble with most of us is that, in our efforts to 
sell ourselves for selfish ends or for the most dollars, we 
impoverish our own lives, stifle our better natures. 

The graduate should show the world that he has 
something in him too sacred to be tampered with, 
something marked ‘‘not for sale,” a sacred something 
that bribery can not touch, that influence can not buy. 
You should so conduct yourself that every one will see 
that there is something in you that would repel as an 
insult the very suggestion that you could be bought or 
bribed, or influenced to stoop to anything low or 
questionable. 

The college man who is cursed with commonness, 
who gropes along in mediocrity, who lives a shiftless, 
selfish life, and does not lift up his head and show that 
he has made the most of his great privileges disgraces 
the institution that gave him his chance. 

You have not learned the best lesson from your col- 
lege if you have not discovered the secret of making 
life a glory instead of a sordid grind. When you leave 
your alma mater, my young friend, whatever your 
vocation, do not allow all that is finest within you, 
your high ideals and noble purposes to be suffocated, 
strangled, in the everlasting scramble for the dollar. 
Put beauty into your life, do not let your esthetic fac- 
ulties, your aspiring instincts, be atrophied in your 
efforts to make a living. Do not, as thousands of 
graduates do, sacrifice your social instincts, your friend- 
ships, your good name, for power or position. 

Whether you make money or lose‘it, never sell your 
divine heritage, your good name, for a mess of pottage. 
Whatever you do, be larger than your vocation; never 
let it be said of you that you succeeded in your voca- 
tion, but failed as a man. 

When William Story, the sculptor, was asked to 
make a speech at the unveiling of his great statue of 
George Peabody, in London, he simply pointed to the 
statue and said, ‘‘ That is my speech.” 

So conduct yourself that your life shall need no 
eulogy in words. Let it be its own eulogy, let your 
success tell to the world the story of a noble career. 
However much money you may accumulate, carry 
your greatest wealth with you, in a clean record, an 
unsullied reputation. Then you will not need houses 
or lands or stocks or bonds to testify to a rich life. 

Never before did an opportunity to render such great 
service to mankind confront the graduate as confronts 
you to-day. WHaT WILL You DO WITH IT? 
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Our Most Popular 
Bonds 


We make a specialty of bonds 
secured by first liens on valuable farm 
lands. Some of them are tax liens— 
municipal obligations. 








They pay 6 per cent—a higher rate 
than can now be obtained on any 
other large class equally well secured. 


They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors. 


Short time or long time, as you 
prefer. 


We sell a general line of municipal, 
railroad and other public utility bonds, 
but we consider these particular bonds 
the most attractive in the market. 
They are preferred by a large major- 
ity of our customers—people who 
know about them. 


We have written a book about these 
bonds—a book of unbiased facts and 
clear information. Every investor, 
small or large, owes to himself its 
perusal. The book is free. Simply 
write us a postal, or send us this 
coupon. Please do it now. 








Srowliidgel Niver Cer 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
’ CHICAGO BOSTON 

Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.’’ 


Name. 





Town. 





State Vv 




















Carn 6% 
@n Bour Savings 


You are not employing your savings to the best 
advantage unless they are earning 6 per cent. A-R-E 
6% Gold Bonds offer an investment opportunity of 
the highest character, affording— 


(1) Highest Interest Return 
(2) Cash Surrender 
(3) Utmost Safety 
Furthermore they are panic-tested, non-speculative, non- 
Seceine. and are upon the best security on earth—New 
ork City real estate. Issued in twoforms: 
; 64% Coupon Bonds 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more, For 
income Earning, paying interest semi-annually. 


64% Accumulative Bonds 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 
For Income Saving, purchasable by instalment 
payments carrying liberal surrender privileges. 
1 ing literaty including large of New York 
ting e, map 
City, sent on request. Address 


American Real (state (ompanp 
Founded 1888 
Assets $11,851,866.07 
Capital and Surplus $1,758,111.16 


618 Night & Day Bank Bldg. 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Ase You Ambitious 


To Earn More Money? 


yourself to be worth more—make your- 

ho will always be in demand. 

1g to spend one hour a day for six 
| so increase your earning capacity for 
our life ? 

nds of men have done exactly this. 
io it too, whether you are earning $500 
5,000 a year. 

eldon School has enabled over 35,000 men 

e their earning capacity from 10% to 100% 
by enabling them to become better busi- 





ion Course is just as valuable—just as 
t as profitable to the head of the house as 
on the road. 
ially valuable to the bookkeeper, the sten- 
r to the correspondent, because back of 
| of business is the fundamental principle 
and the man who is master of salesman- 
r fitted to discharge any of the duties of 


The Sheldon School 


how to approach men, how to interest 
vy to influence them, how to impress them 
how to win confidence and keep it—how 
e desirable sale regardless of odds. 
the big, broad principles of business as 
nd practiced by the most successful busi- 
n the country. We have thousands of 
men who have been benefited. 
vhat one man says of the course: 
an, young or old, experienced or inexperienced, 
ace a small sum of money where it will do him 
h good as to invest it with Sheldon. I cannot 
profit a penny by saying kind words for the 
n School; | am enthusiastic because of what it 
for me and the men around me.” 
E. E. MARTIN, Sales Manager, 
in Case & Register Company, Alliance, Ohio. 
) give you a list of a score of men in your 
m whom you will get an equally enthusi- 
rsement of the Sheldon School. 
y be just starting out for yourself. Then 
ion Course will put you on the right road 
Whatever your vocation, it will help 
ike more out of your position, your pro- 
r your business. 
iy be a good salesman now, but you can 
better salesman, a more successful sales- 
gher priced salesman, by following the 
given in the Sheldon Course. 
ay be an employer of salesmen. If so, the 
urse will help you get better results from 
en and will help your salesmen to get 
ts from you. 


Let us send you the Sheidon Book. It 
tells exactly how the Sheldon School 
teaches) the principles of salesmanship 
by correspondence, It is worth any man’s 
reading, whether he wants to take the 
course or not. It is free for the asking. 

[ELDON SCHOOL, 
EPUBLIC BLDG., CHICAGO. 
Please send me free of all obligation the Sheldon 
| am interested specially in the subjects I have 
iow 
esmanship 
Writing 
siness Logic 
ess Psychology 
notion 


Sabens Self Development 
......5ystem and Costs 
ee? Self Education 
...... 5cience of Retail 
Merchandising 




















Franklin 
Society 


} INVEST One Dollar or Five Thousand 
in the Franklin Society you should know 


t is subject to strict supervision of the State 
g Department ; 


t can lend only on First Mortgages in New 
ty and immediate vicinity; , 


has handled millions without ever losing a 
nybody’s money ; 


t has maintained consistently and persistently 
i Rate of Five Per Cent. per annum. 
1ow. Send One Dollar or more and get a 
pass-book or write for Booklet D. 
For Home BuILpING 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIET AND SAVINGS 


Three Beekman St.; New York City 








DON’T ACCEPT maeny 
Samples and particulars. Money Makers. Address 


SAYMAN, 2379 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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EXPERT 


SHORTHAND 





It can be learned much easier than a poor 
system which limits the stenographer to a cheap 
clerical position. 


It can only be learned by taking instruction 
from expert shorthand writers. 


Stenographers can, by taking instruction from 
expert reporters, become experts. 


Instruction by the Success Shorthand School 
is guaranteed by contract to return tuition if 
dissatisfied with the course. 


Write at once for catalogue and ‘“ Book of 
Inspiration,” sent free upon request. 


SUCGESS SHORTHAND SGHOOL 


Suite 36. 79 Clark St., Suite 63, 1416 Broadway, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


Address the school nearer you. 


(If a stenographer state the system you now use.) 


EASIEST, HANDIEST, 
f QUICKEST COMPUTER 


It does its work perfectly at any 
angle—can rest on any desk or on 

book alongside figures you wish to 
r A wonder as a saver of time 
Capacity, 9,999,999.99. 
FSave time and money—write us 
today if you’d like to trya 


RAPID COMPUTER 
ADDING MACHINE 


Every merchant, dealer, bookkeeperand clerk 
who requires quick, accurate footings should 








(TY 









“ON THE WORK” 


economy. 
Let us send one for your inspection. Sale price 
only $25, sent 0.0. D. Money back if it doesn’t 
| suit. Get free catalog and detailed description. 


} Rapid Computer Co., 2064 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


FuLt Prorits 


(Both the INCREMENT and the INCOME) 


have created and have made possible The 
Great REAL ESTATE FORTUNES. 


New York Rew Estate 


has hardly Commenced its growth. Our 
Properties have increased already in value 
many times their cost, and in FOURTEEN 
YEARS have yielded large profits and pro- 
duced an undivided $765,000 surplus. 


$100 


will buy a share of stock yielding 
| 2%Annually io x ye 


Write for Booklet S to-day 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 












ONLY 


THE 



























At Home 

udy Altes 

Earn Learn to draw or paint in Water- 

$25-$50 (a Colors, Oil and Decorate China. 
a week 


BE AN ARTIST, Illustrator, Designeror Car- 
toonist. Enroll in our Home Study Art Cours- 
Staalingls ual Gosrvotont aries are gr 
all. im mn n 
cooding’y*™M4emand. YOU CAN EARN 
000 A YE. 


of Paris, and guarantee to teach 
you with comp'ete success by mail or 
make nochargs for tuition, Eminent 
teachers, —— of leading Euro- 
pean and American Art Academies, 
4 Write for our posutitally illustrated 
“PROSPECTUS.” Tells “How to 
Learn Art at Home” and descri' 
. our methods. SentF REE. Postage 
prepaid. Givesjusttheinformation 
youwant. Writeforit NOW. Do not delay. dress: 


Ghe FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 18 X Omaha. Neb. 








Electricity 
Practically Taught 


through the medium of tools and ma- 
chinery. 

Our students learn by doing the work 
themselves, under the guidance of skilled 
instructors, in the largest and best 
equipped Electrical School in the U. S. 
We prove our claims by showing all 
applicants through the school. Write or 


call for Prospectus “‘S.” ¢ 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL, 


39 W. 17th Street, New York City 












GASOLINE MOTORS 


Marine and Stat’y 2 to 16 H. P. 


Practical, efficient—a giant for power. 
Only three working parts. Simple, re- 
liable, economical. Reversible,speedy. . 
Exclusive patented lubrication system. 
2 cycle; 2 and 3 port. Retined in every 
detail. Write for FREE catalog. 


UNITED MFG. CO., '7 Wes! woodbrides 





Best of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell direct. saving 
yeu $20.00 on a canoe. All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 

We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes, Write 
for free catalog giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. 
Weare the largest manufacturers of cances in the world. 
DET. T CO., 170 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





A trade that will make you independent for lite. 

Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand Greater than 
any other trade. You need no previous experi- 
ence. Our practical methods enable you in afew 
months to hold position as skilled plumber or 
conduct your own business. Catalog sent free. 


St. Louis Trades School 
4443 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 











MEN’S FASHIONABLE CLOTHES 


MADE TO ORDER after latest 
NEW YORK DESIGNS 

We will trust any honest man anywhere. We guarantees 
perfect fit. Send for our samples and book of latest New 
York fashions free. 

EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., 

(INCORPORATED) 

America’s Largest and Leading Merchant Tailors. 

289 Broadway, through to No.1 Park Pl., N.¥. City 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 








Retail Store price, $50.00 
Our Comepackt price $22.50 
You put the finished sec- 

tions together yourself, A few 

minutes easy work without 
tools saves you over half on 


[COME-PACKT | 


Over 100 other handsome 
pieces in our new catalog—all 
GUARANTEED. Write today. 


International Mfg. Co., 628 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








BOY, DO THIS NOW! 

Send a postal card stating that you want to be a “SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE Hustler.” e will send you five copies of 
Success MAGAZINE free. By selling these you will procure 
money to buy more. Weare also sending our Dandy eward 
Book and a copy of our “Boy Hustler,” telling all about grand 
prize contest of $125.00. Special prizes for new agents. It 
won’t pay you to wait, especially if we have no boy agent in 
your town. Weonly want one in small places. : 
Junior Agents Dept., SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Desk J, 29 E. 22d St., N.Y. 

SPECIAL: Rewards and prizes are extra. There is a good 

cash profit on every copy sold. 
beeees 














WANTED — Railway Mail Clerks 


City Carriers, Postoffice Clerks. Many examinations goming. 

Yearly salary $600 to $1600. Short hours. Annual vacation. No 

layoffs because of poor times. Salary certain twice monthly. Over 

8000 appointments will be made during 1909. Country and city resi- 

dents equally eligible. Common education sufficient. Political in- 

finence does not help appointment. Candidates prepared free. 
ite i diately for schedule and free bulletin. 


rite y , 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F 42, Rochester, N. ¥- 





SEE PAGE 359 
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The very next time you are 
down town, just take a 
minute to step into the 
dealer’s and examine a 
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Hot Weathete 
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\ ) Tic T fitting, skin hugging undergarments 










































































intensify Summer heat, because they create 
unnatural warmth. 
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LOOSE FITTING 





LOOSE FITTING B, V. D. GARMENTS 


allow refreshing air to reach the pores and permit 
KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS. a pleasant freedom of motion not possible with 
50¢ and Sprsrureousenf tight fitting undergarments. 


| | B. V. D. Garments are cut on large, shapely, well 





. D.” 
COAT CUT. UNDERSHIRTS 


Premoette 


Note how easily it will slip into 
your pocket, how simple it is to 
load and operate. Ask the dealer 
to show you samples of the ex- 
cellent pictures which:it makes. 


Premoettes are the lightest and most com- 
pact of all cameras for pictures of practical, 
| size. No bother to carry one around in your 
pocket all summer—and it’s always ready 
to make good pictures of everything you are 
| interested in. 

Four models, size of pictures, 24 x 34 
or 2144 x 44, 

Prices, $5.00, $6.00, $9.00 and $10.00. 


Catalogue of these and fifty other styles 
and sizes at the dealer’s or mailed free 
on request. 








proportioned patterns, scientifically designed to give 
the wearer the utmost freedom. Each and every 
B. V. D. garment looks as if it had been tailored espe- 
cially for the wearer. The stitching is accurate; the 
buttons are strongly sewed on; and the garments are 
sewed in a manner which insures non-ripping seams. 
The fabrics of which B, V. D. garments are made, 
are light, durable, thoroughly tested woven materials, 

selected for their cooling and wearing qualities. 

Every garment of B. V. D. manufacture 

Is Identified by this Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 




















































































































} BEST RETAIL TRADE 


We make no garments without this label. 
Insist upon getting it. 

Write for Booklet “ 1” * The Coolest Thing Under the Sun.” 
THE B.V. D. COMPANY, 
Makers of B. V. D. Sleeping Suits, 

65-67 Worth St., * - New York. 





LOOSE FITTING 

Important.—In writing, please be sure ¥ oe o We 
to specify PREMO Catalogue. /UNION SUITS 

PATENTED APRIE SOTS 1907 


$109 and Upwards a Suit. 
—— 














Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


60 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 









































SECURE HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


The man who made Rolandow. the 
strongest man in the world, offers you the 
benefit of his twenty years’ experience. 


SPECIAL MAIL COURSE 
Ihave A Perfeet Course of Physical In- 
struetion by Mail, which is the result of 
many years’ personal experience in train- 
os and active thought given to the most 
ective method of presenting my les- 
pose to the public. When I say that I 
give you the best mail course that mone 
ean buy I mean it. The course which 
send by mail is the identical one used in 
~ as Rolandow, which has made 
him the strongest man in the world to-day. He is the only man 
Sandow re ve to meet in competition. 
om Vith my system of instruction by mail I guar- 
MY GUARANTEE = to increase your{weight, double your strength 
la and perfect your muscular development. 
My course is an individual one, suitable to each pupil’s require- 









Do you want to add to your present earnings tr still keep your present position? 
Are you ready to test a new business that will make you independent, but which 
will take your entire time ONLY when you are satisfied that it is PERMANENT, 
that it is DEPENDABLE and that it will PAY YOU BETTER than your present 
work? THEN INVESTIGATE THIS NEW BUSINESS. 
That’s all I ask—investigate. The evidence is yours for the asking. ‘The facts and 
figures—the absolute proof of every claim made is publishec in a new booklet, called . 
the “ TESTIMONY BOOK”—sent free. Here are just a few extracts from it. 
Full addresses of all are given in the book. 
“In less than 60 days, SPARE TIME, my commissions were $68.27" writes Frank R. North 
rup, Des Moines. “In SPARE TIME on y, I have earned $110 in less than two months” says 
Henry Bickner, Jr., Schenectady, N. Y. ‘* Working evenings and spare time, my commissions 
amounted to $165 the first three months,” writes C. W. Huttel, Pa. 
for free ‘ POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION 
Write today SUSINESS” and this new book, Address, 
ments, yet it is inexpensive. Have Never Had a Dissatisfied 


Pupil. It will well repay you to enclose a two cent stamp to learn W. A. Shryer, President AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 20 State Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


full particulars. > 


Classes are now forming at my school at moderate 


terms. I have the best equipped gymnasium in New 
Shake Into vom Shoes 


York. Special instructions for private pupils 
Allen’s Foot-Ease,a powder for the feet. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus B’ld’g, 158 D East 23d St., New York 
It relieves painful, cvellen, smarting, nervous 
feet, and instan’ es the sting out of corns 


DEAF 25 YEARS Pay yb 


discovery ‘of the age. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
Can Now Hear Whispers makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is 
I was deaf for 25 years. 


a certain cure for tired, ‘aching fee — sweating, 
I can now hear a viers 


We have 
~~ my artificial E/ 
DRUMS in my ears. You 

















/PULLMAN $339 


|HIGH GRADE TYPEWRITER 













‘ Express eee: aid for a 
days trial. Looks and writes 
like the $100 kind. Has 1200 
less parts. pimple, durable, mechanic. 
olly pe perfect, pe-bar machine, with on key. 
a’ Wolgie bel 1l pounds. Save $50. Fully guar. 


onteed one et free. 
NTGOMERY WARD & CO., CHICAGO | 
wMichigan Ave., Madison and Washington Sts. 82 




















testi 
Sold by all Drnggists and Shoe 
Do not Sag yo 4 substitute. Bent by 
mail for 25c. in stam: 





Operate a string of PREMIUM Machines and 





cannot see them in my Medicated Ear Drums 
ears. I Cannot Feel oily LU 2. Pe. 
Them for they are perfectly comfortable. 
Write and I will tell you a true story—Howl 
Got Deaf—and How | Made Myself Hear. 


Address GEO. P. WAY 


17 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














take life easy. Little mints. Boosters of ice 









PA, 





PREMIUM VENDING CO., “In a 
gz PITTSBURG, Use Allen's 
‘ Foot-Ease ” 


F R E E sent cent by mail 


MOTHER GRA Y’S SWERT POWDERS, 
the best medicine for Teverish siekl9 elindee 
aa aR aah + od every where. kage 


v ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY & SCHOOLS 




















PROMOTED! 


worry about thé boss not having his 
é n you and noticing the improvement in 
your work. Remember he is human—he is on 
the lookout for good men—his own success 
and the firm’s depends on his ability to select 
man 








little better than the other 

more about your work 
do you suppose the boss would 

and boost the other fellow ? 


if ou are 


ma you know 


pa D\ 


you had a better job. You wish you 

then you could do more and earn 

1 the blank form below and let us ‘tell 

r wishes can be realized. Our advice, 

the experience of our successful students 

s, will cost you nothing. It may start 
hange your whole future. 

n School of Correspondence is an educa- 

tion. We employ no agents or collectors. 

yur work makes it unnecessary. Advice 

‘work you want to take up and our com- 

n will be sent forthe coupon. There’s no 
ttached to this, so mail it to-day. 


We help men help themselves. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
send me your free Bulletin of Engineering Inf 





Belmont College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Cc d School conferred b 

a. Schools, Courses Kent degrees B.A. and Mw. 

Prepares for all colleges and universities. Music, 
Be Ex yo Physical Culture, Modern Languages. 
Domestic Science in hands of Masters, Director “ot 
Schools of Music, Edouard Hesselberg, eminent pian- 
istand composer. Located in matc iless, magnolia- 
shaded hilltop park. In city limits. Country environ- 
ment. Qutdoor sports and study. City advantages 
liberally patronized. 37 states represented last year. 
20 per cent Northern girls. Early registration neces- 
ary. Only limited number of new students can be 
Booed ' each year. Catalogues on request. Address 


IRA LANDRITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Miss HOOD and Miss HERON. Principals 











CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Now in its 


New Home 
facing Lake front Park— 
finest building of its kind 
in the world. 











Containing 


Ziegield Hall 


An Ideal Auditorium 











All branches of 
e Acting 
Music Expression 
Modern Languages 


New Alene Musical College Building 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
ZIEGFELD, Pres. Catala 
Founded 1867 Mailed 





DR. F. 





Detroit College of 


Founded 1891 
Situated in one of America’s most beautiful and pro- 
= commercial centers Three years course 


eading to Degree of LL. B. Facuuty composed 

entirely ofactive practicing lawyers. Library of re 000 vols. Students have 

daily access to 20 Courts affording opportunities for extended, practical «xperi- 

ence, Our practical, efficient BUREAU OF ccna is of great value to 

self-supporting students. All classes held evenings. ‘Term begins Septembor 
20th. Write today for illustrated FREE CATAL 0G Seine detailed information. 

MALCOLM McGREGOR, Sec’y, 
#2 Home Bank Bldg., DETROIT, MICH, 








H Oo Ww E s c HOO L, 
Lima, Indiana 
A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 








The REV. J. H. McKENZIE, Rector, Box 211 


. 
| Every Boy Recites 
Every Lesson 
Every Day 
Graduates admitted to leading 
colleges on certificate. 
Modified military system. 
Estate of 150 acres. Fine Build- 
ings. ‘Thorough sanitation. 
Healthful country life. All ath- 
letic sports. Beautiful lakes, 
Separate School 
for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalogue address 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 


, Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
Horological Departinent. 
Peoria, Hliinois. 
Formerly Parsons Horological Inst. 
Largest and Best Watch School in America. 

We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, Engraving, Clock 
Work, Optics. Tuition reasonable. Board aud 
Tooun! 


near school at moderate rates. Send for 
23 B STREET 





Catalog of Information. 


Government-Positions 


il Service place: 
46,712 Appointments ;7 ing the — ring Excellent oo 
tunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail 
thousands of persons who pass these examinations and a large share 
of them receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,500a year. 
If you desire a poamen of this kind, write for our Civil Service An- 
containing f — information about all government exam- 

















lvise me how | can qualify for position marked “*X."" 


.... Structural Draftsman 
.... Heating and Ventilating Engr. 
.... Plumber 
... Architect 
.... tydranlic Engineer 
.... Textile Boss 
....College Preparatory Course 
.. Sheet Metal Pattern Draftsman 


Electrical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Draftsman 
Mechanical Engineer 
Stationary Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Railroad Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 


SUCCESS, 6-09; 














Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


365 Boys from 15 States last session, 
Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Gov- 
ernment Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet abo ve sea-level; pure, 

ary, bracing mountain air ‘of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health, and manly carriage. Fine 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of refine- 
ment only desired. Personal individ- 
ual instruction by our Tutorial Sys- 
tem. Academy forty-nine years 


eld. New $100,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Charges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL, STAUNTON, VA. 

















TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 





n main line of Southern Railway in the 





ts, , cavalry trips, practice marches. 





“Te xas, Pennsylvania to California. 
Terms $300. Illustrated catalogue free. 





Health record perfect. Thorough —_ Foti oo Individual instruction. Safe, healthful recreation in mountains. 

Manly athletics. 

ctric lights, pure spring water in ~~ * room. Hot and cold shower baths. 

pone | for College, Government Academics or business, 
ss 


COL. 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, Sweetwater, Tennessee. 





The Switzerland of America. Delightful climate. Out- 


Fine athletic field. New buildings. Modern equipment. 


Cadets from 35 states—Connecticut to 











Gaiyeseny of Michigan 


16th Summer Session, June 28-August 20, 1909. Regular session of 
the University, offering over 275 courses in Arts, jn my a Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy and Library Methods. Expense: 
FE. H. Kraus, Secretary, 820 Oakland Ave., rece port Mich. 
iF 6UuBSO 





The Washington School for Boys 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, W 
Located in the country, but within easy access noah ys the ores + 
cational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strong 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher forevery five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds. Year-Book on request. 
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. 





inations and questions recentl CE COLLE the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE LLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





P<San ae et—tee at etc) lt 
Pie Lad el Fiat ea at ae 


The only professions in which the demand exceeds the Supply 
We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; indiv! ual 
instruction. Courses embrace Theory of Accounts, Practical 
Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, Cost pcaenns, 
Bookkeeping and Business Practice. Write for Booklet C. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. C, 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
RECOGNIZED ACCOUNTANCY SCHOOL OF THE WORLD. 












PERNIN SHORTHAND 


ES 
EXPERT STENOGRAPHERS 
It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in exist- 


ence. It employs no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain 
racking rules and exceptions, no thousands of wordsigns to be 
memorized. STUDY BY MAIL from the Headquarters of Pernin 
Shorthand—one of the highest grade stenographic training 
schools in the United States. Either Institute or Correspond- 
ence Courses. Write for Free Booklet No 


THE PERNIWV SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, DETROIT 








gay, 
VLEARN TOWRITEZ Earn 
ADVERTISEMENTS \ $208 


a Week 
We willteach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and profitable 
ae inthe world. Send for our 
autiful prospectus. It’s Free. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 

Dept. 621, Page Building, cai 
Dept. 621, 150 Nassau St., New York 







Address 
either office 











BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, complete 
IN ONE YEAR. Strdents actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc. Graduates hold positions in Y so industries. 
Seventeonth ear opens September 22. free Catalog to 

ESTON, Secretary, 8 Takoma Ave., Wonton D.C. 


SEE PAGE 359 











A Money-Making Opportunity for Our Readers 





ASK FOR IT 
“What Others Have Done” 


ITS FREE 

















WANTED! 


An ambitious and enterprising man or woman 
in every county to solicit new and renewa: 
subscriptions for Success Macazine, during full 
or spare time on a liberal salary or commission 
basis. Special offers and our personal coaching 
make previous experience unnecessary. Others 
are making $15.00 to $50.00 a week right 
along. You can do it too. Free booklet, 
«« What Others Have Done” tells many stories 
of our successful workers—how they do it. 
Full particulars on request. Write at once to 


ASK FOR IT 


“A. Business_Opening” 





ITS FREE 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 1009 Success Magazine 





Building, New York City 





“The Success 


ASK FOR IT 
Correspondence Course in Magazine Salesmanship” 








IT’S FREE 














TAKING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AS A REGULAR 
BUSINESS 


The Possibilities of building up a per- 
manent and paying subscription busi- 
ness on Success and Success MaGazineE 
Clubbing Offers are so great that we are surprised more 
of our readers haven’t taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity. There is a business opening for you right in 
your home town and our circular tells how you can 
start without a cent of capital. The work will mean 
not only better financial returns than any ordinary 
salaried position, but a stock of good health and a fund 
of experience whose value cannot be reckoned in dollars 
and cents. 


A Business 
Opening 


Now what we say may not convince 
you that the proposition is worth a 
trial, but the unsolicited testimony of 
our enthusiastic workers surely will. 
Here is one of the many actual experiences selected at 
random from our booklet ‘‘ What Others Have Done.” 


What Others 
Have Have 


A successful Pennsylvania representa- 


Eams tive, Rev. Wm. J. Shipway writes: | 
$40 to$50 started in the month of May, and was 
a Week really surprised at the results | accom- 


plished. In twenty-one days | secured 
three hundred and fifty subscriptions, and have been an 
enthusiast upon Success Macazine and Success MaGa- 
zinE possibilities since that time. It is a very pleasant 
and profitable work — in 
fact, one of the best paying 
enterprises any man or 
woman could enter into. 
Some time ago I re- 
signed my charge as pas- 
tor, and have been giving 
my entire time to the 
magazine work. Had it 
not been for sickness in 
my family during the pres- 
ent year, | should have 
done a great deal better 
than I have. As it is, | 
have averaged, with com- 
missions and prize money, 
between $40.00 and $50.00 
a week. The magazine 
has impressed me all the way through as being the 
most educational and inspiring publication printed for 
all classes of people. Some of the very best and most 
prominent people of my city are regular subscribers, 
and I have no trouble whatever in securing audiences 
with leading business men and women. 


Free Booklet Write for this interesting 48-page 
Explains—Write booklet ‘‘ What Others Have Done” 
For It To-day —it will show you what you can do, 
sent free on request. The time to 

write is right now. A postal will do. Address: 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 
1009 Success Magazine Building, New York City 





REV. W. J. SHIPWAY 


BOYS! 
Who Wants This Bicycle? 








To Be Given Away 

















Every Boy Can Own a Columbia 


By getting a few subscribers for Success MAGAZINE 


at $1.00 a year. Success MaGazine almost sells 


° 


When 
you own a Columbia you know you 


no better bicycle in the market. »? Pe sour 
ar “Bicycle Man 


ss 
start at once. 


have as good a machine as money 
and brains can produce. Don’t 
put it off, but 


be under no further obligations. 











. Z i ‘om 
itself and all your friends will gladly help you. Cy The 
‘ . 3 oie i \" “Bicycle 
If you really want a bicycle this is your chance. A pm...» 
You know the Columbia reputation—there’s 6 


29 E, 2and St., 
N, Y, City, N.Y. 
” 

Please tell me all about 
your great bicycle offer and 
send necessary outfit so I can 
If I don’t like 

your offer I agree to return the 
blanks and notify you so that I will 





Name 








Fill Out the Coupon 
and Mail It To-day! 


~~ pureet or 2. O. Box addcess 








Town end dtate 

















THEY ALL REMEMBERED THE 


~KODAK 


A vacation without a Kodak is a vacation wasted. A Kodak doubles the 
lue of every journey and adds to the pleasure, present and future, of 
ery outing. Take a Kodak with you. Kodaks, $5.00 to $100; Brownie 


Cameras, (They work like Kodaks), $1.00 to $12.00. 


______ ‘EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


rs oF by mail. ROCHESTER, N. a The Kodak City. 











